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"  He  had  watched  his  opportunity  better  than  I  had  guarded 
against  it,  for  I  found  him  sudden])'  by  my  side." 
(Chapter  XXXI.) 
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DARBY   AND  JOAN 


CHAPTER    I 

A   NEW   ARRIVAL 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 

The  flashes  come  and  go. 
All  Heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strows  her  lights  below. 

St.  Agnes'  Eve. 

"  And,  indeed  !  "  says  Nurse  Crotty  from  her  seat  by  the 
fire,  "  though  I'm  not  one  of  those  as  holds  with  cossettin* 
and  fussin',  and  though  I  always  tell  my  ladies,  '  You 
make  an  effort,  and  'twill  be  all  the  better  for  you,'  as 
many  times  I've  said  those  words  to  your  poor  dear 
ma,  and  this  her  sixth  ;  yet  I  do  say,  Miss  Joan,  as  you 
oughtn't  to  be  excitin'  of  her  so  much.  She's  that 
flushed  and  feverish,  and  not  a  wink  has  she  slept  these 
two  nights,  and  this  blessed  infant  a-wantin'  all  the 
nourishment  it  can  get." 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  nurse,  shut  up,  and  don't 
bother  !  " 

It  was  I  who  said  that — I,  Joan,  the  eldest  of  that 
family  of  six  of  whom  Nurse  Crotty  had  been  discoursing. 
I  lay  there  on  the  bed  beside  that  quiet  figure  with  the 
flushed  face  and  feverish  eyes — lay  there  with  an  aching 
heart  and  passionate,  resentful  thoughts,  for  I  hated 
the  interloper  whose  fretful  cries  sounded  ever  and 
anon  in  the  quiet  of  the  fire-lit  room — hated  her  with 
jealous,  resentful  pain  for  breaking  in  upon  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  circle — for  disturbing  its  usages  and 
arrangements,  for  being  of  the  same  sex  as  myself,  the 
eldest  and  the  spoilt  darling  of  this  gentle,  fragile  mother 
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whom  I  had  at  once  loved,  and  idolized,  and  tyrannized 
over  for  fourteen  years. 

"  Bother,  indeed  !  "  said  Nurse  Crotty  with  a  sniff  ol 
indignation.  "  which  I  hope  I  knows  my  duty  by  this 
time,  Miss  Joan,  better  than  to  need  bein'  told  of  it  by 
chits  of  children  whom  I've  brought  into  the  world,  as 
you  may  say,  and  you  yourself  knows  that.  And  a 
precious  handful  you  was,  too,  and  never  did  I  think  as 
how  you'd  be  reared — no,  nor  didn't  expect  it,  such  a 
upset  as  there  was  at  the  time,  too,  and  your  poor  ma 
that  weak  as  now  she's  a  giant  in  comparison,  and ". 

Here  a  prolonged  squall  from  my  two-days-old  sister 
effectually  silenced  the  old  woman's  garrulous  tongue. 
I  raised  myself  from  the  pillow,  and  cried  fiercely  : 

"  If  you  don't  take  that  wretched  little  squaller  into 
the  dressing-room,  and  let  mother  have  a  little  peace 
and  quietness,  I'll  throw  it  out  of  the  window — I  declare 

I  will !  " 

"  "  Miss  Joan,  I  always  did  say  as  how  you  had  the 
wickedest  temper  I  ever  seed,"  muttered  the  old  woman 
indignantly ;  but  she  took  my  advice,  and  retreated  to 
the  adjoining  chamber,  where  I  could  hear  her  walking 
up  and  down,  and  soothing  the  child's  fractious  cries 
by  communicating  such  intelligence  as  that  "  It  was  a 
pitsy-witsy  'ittle  sing  it  was,"  and  "  Didn't  nobody  want 
her  then  but  her  old  nursey,"  and  "  Was  they  cruel 
peoples,  then,  a  dear,"  and  "  It  shan't  be  pushed  aside 
from  its  mammy  for  no  cruel  sisters,  then,  it  shan't," 
and  various  other  idiotic  and  nonsensical  announce- 
ments, which,  however,  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
quieting  the  infant's  troubles,  for  her  cries  ceased,  to 
my  great  relief,  and  I  think  to  mother's  also. 

"  I  don't  disturb  you,  do  I  ?  "  I  asked  her  softly, 
laying  my  cheek  once  more  on  the  pillow  beside  the 
dear  changed  face,  that  for  months  and  months  had 
been  growing  so  pale  and  wan. 

"  No,  my  darling,"  she  answered  tenderly.  "  But  I 
am  so  sorry  you  are  not  pleased  about  it,  Joan,"  she 
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went  on  presently.  "  I  thought  you  would  have  liked 
a  little  sister — something  to  pet,  and  protect,  and  play 
with  !  " 

"  I  had  the  boys,  and  I  had  you,"  I  answered  re- 
belliously.     "  That  was  quite  enough." 

"  It  was  God's  will,  my  child — you  should  try  and 
remember  that." 

But  I  was  silent.  I  could  not  and  would  not  remember 
anything  except  that  the  interloper  was  an  interloper  ; 
that  none  of  us  had  wanted  her,  that  none  of  us  cared  for 
her  ;  that  my  mother  was  ill,  my  father  more  stern  and 
aggressive  than  his  wont ;  that  Nurse  Crotty  was  a 
nuisance  ;  that  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  house 
were  upset  and  disorganized  ;  that  I  was  in  a  vile 
temper,  and  altogether  an  ill-used  and  suffering  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  I  said  at  length.  "  Nurse 
says  you  are  feverish,  and  ought  to  rest  and  sleep.  Do 
try  and  get  well  soon,  mother  !  If  you  only  knew  how 
we  all  miss  you  !  " 

She  did  not  speak,  only  pressed  my  hand  gently ; 
and  I  lay  there  beside  her,  silent  as  herself. 

The  great  dusky  bed-chamber  set  itself  as  a  picture 
before  my  eyes,  lit  only  by  the  light  of  the  dancing 
flames.  The  beautiful  dark  oak  furniture,  the  great 
carved  wardrobe,  the  cushioned  window-seats,  the 
mirrors,  the  low,  soft  chairs,  the  glitter  of  the  cut-glass 
bottles  on  the  dressing-table,  even  the  dark  crimson 
and  yellow  chrysanthemums  in  the  vases  I  had  filled — 
all  these  stood  out  in  their  relief  of  colour  and  brightness 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  steel-grey  sky  and  bare  and 
leafless  trees  of  the  landscape  beyond. 

My  eyes  wandered  from  one  thing  to  another.  How 
I  loved  that  room  !  How  beautiful  and  sacred  were  all 
its  appointments  and  contents  !  In  all  thoughts  and 
memories  of  home — home  as  I  should  think  of  it  in 
future  years — this  one  room  would  ever  form  the  chief 
and  foremost  object,  for  this  one  room  was  associated 
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and  connected  with  every  want,  sad  or  gladsome,  foolish 
or  gay,  of  my  childish  life. 

Here  had  I  come  with  my  griefs  and  joys — with  my 
tasks  and  playthings,  my  work,  or  books,  or  chatter. 
Here  had  I  come  to  receive  chastisement  or  commenda- 
tion— to  learn,  or  idle,  or  dream.  I  could  no  more  think 
of  this  room  without  my  mother  as  its  chief  ornament 
and  centre  than  I  could  think  of  her  without  its  setting 
as  the  framework  of  her  memory.  The  two  were  indis- 
solubly  connected. 

It  was  a  late  afternoon  in  the  late  autumn-time,  as  I 
lay  there  beside  my  mother,  having  only  been  admitted 
to  the  room  after  a  fierce  tussle  with  Nurse  Crotty.  A 
little  of  Nurse  Crotty  went  a  long  way — with  me  at  least. 
I  know  that  I  have  grown  up  to  maturity  with  a  rooted 
conviction  that  of  all  self-opinionated,  meddlesome,  and 
domestic  tyranny,  none  exceeds  that  of  a  monthly  nurse. 
One  comfort,  it  doesn't  last  very  long  ;  but  while  it 
does — well,  I  will  be  merciful  and  draw  the  veil  over 
what  is  in  their  power — ay,  and  in  their  will — to  inflict 
upon  their  long-suffering  victims. 

I  lay  there  and  thought  of  her  words,  and  wondered 
if  she  had  only  said  them  to  frighten  me,  or  out  of  ven- 
geance because  I  had  won  the  last  battle.  I  softly 
raised  myself  from  my  recumbent  attitude,  and  looked 
at  that  dear  changed  face  once  more.  Yes  ;  my  mother 
certainly  did  look  ill,  and  that  fact  arrayed  itself  beside 
my  displeasure  and  resentment  against  the  new-comer, 
and  increased  them  considerably. 

Her  eyes  had  closed  now,  but  the  flush  still  burned 
brightly  on  her  thin  cheeks,  and  her  lips  looked  dry 
and  parched.  By  her  breathing  she  seemed  to  sleep, 
and  I  kept  perfectly  still  for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  The 
cries  from  the  dressing-room  had  ceased  ;  I  could  hear 
only  the  faint  crooning  of  the  nurse's  voice  as  she  hushed 
the  child  to  sleep.  The  flames  in  the  grate  had  sunk  to  a 
clear,  steady  glow,  and  through  the  wide  bay-windows  I 
could  see  faint  splashes  of  crimson  and  gold  from  the 
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dying  evening  light,  which  told  me  that  the  sun  was 
setting  over  the  wide  heath  and  fir-clad  hills  that  were  the 
boundary  of  this  my  home. 

Even  as  I  looked  and  wondered  if  I  could  steal  awaj; 
without  waking  the  sleeper,  for  the  boys  must  be  waiting 
in  the  schoolroom  for  tea,  the  dressing-room  door  softly 
opened,  and  I  saw  Nurse  Crotty's  nut-cracker  face  and 
the  little  white  bundle  in  her  arms.  I  slid  down  from 
the  bed  and  approached  her. 

"  My  mother  is  asleep,"  I  said.  "  What  do  you 
bring  baby  in  for  ?     She'll  wake  her  up  again." 

"  I'll  thank  you,  Miss  Joan,  not  to  be  a-teachin'  me 
of  my  duties,"  said  she  loftily.  "  And  I'm  a-goin'  to 
put  your  sister  in  her  bassernet,  as  is  always  my  way,  to 
accustom  them  from  the  very  first  as  they  means  to  go 

on. 

She  marched  in  stately  dignity  over  to  the  fire,  where 
stood  the  little  cradle,  and  I  watched  her  place  the  infant 
in  its  nest  of  soft  cambric  and  lace,  and  listened  to  her 
murmured  encomiums  on  its  "  angel  face,"  and  "  blessed- 
ness."    Then  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  left  the  room. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  placing  myself  in  a  most 
unamiable  and  unpleasing  light :  I,  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
and  the  eldest  of  a  family,  to  be  jealous  of  a  baby- 
sister  1 

Yes  ;  no  doubt  it  sounds  very  preposterous,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  the  humiliating  fact. 

Six  years  before,  when  Toddy  had  put  in  an  appearance, 
I  remembered  suffering  in  a  similar  manner,  grudging 
the  care,  the  time,  the  caresses,  the  attention  which 
a  baby's  helplessness  demands  ;  but  now  the  symptoms 
were  doubly  aggravated  by  reason  of  the  long  lapse  of 
time  that  had  put  babyhood  out  of  my  head,  and  also 
because  the  new  arrival  was  of  my  own  sex,  as  I  have 
before  stated. 

I  loved  my  mother  with  a  jealous,  exacting,  but  intense 
love,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  me  to  describe.  It 
was  the  fault  of  my  unfortunate  disposition  to  love  in  this 
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fashion.  It  was  a  fault  destined  to  cost  me  dear  in 
years  to  come  !  I  could  not  help  it.  She  was  first 
and  all,  and  everything  to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  be  the 
same  to  her. 

I  knew  what  I  had  gone  through  on  Toddy's  account, 
and  I  knew  I  should  have  it  all  to  go  through  again.  I 
was  a  fool,  I  told  myself  bitterly,  but  I  could  not  help 
my  folly. 

The  wise  philosophers  who  blame  our  natures  and 
characters  for  being  so  imperfect,  would  do  well  to  tell 
us  how  we  are  to  alter  them.  To  me  it  seems,  and 
always  has  seemed,  that  they  are  as  much  a  part 
of  ourselves  as  our  skin,  or  hair,  or  complexion.  We 
can't  shed  them,  or  get  rid  of  them.  We  can  only, 
alas  !  battle  against  them,  keep  them  under  control, 
throw  a  gloss  of  respectability  over  them  ;  but  change 
them — no  !  that  I  never  will  believe.  They  are  only 
hidden  from  our  fellows,  but  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we 
know  they  live  still,  lurking  in  dim  and  secret  places, 
ready  to  spring  to  the  front  when  occasion  offers,  wait- 
ing to  curse  our  lives,  to  destroy  our  happiness  ;  to  be  the 
Nemesis  of  our  follies,  as  well  as  the  tools  that  shape  our 
fate. 

With  a  swelling  heart  and  clouded  brow  I  descended 
the  stairs  from  my  mother's  room,  and,  proceeding 
along  the  hall,  opened  a  swing-door  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
in  another  moment  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  noise 
and  hubbub  which  generally  associated  itself  in  my 
mind,  and  every  one  else's,  as  part  and  parcel  of  "  the 
boys." 

Here  they  were,  the  whole  four,  making  noise  enough 
for  eight. 

Teddy  and  Toddy  were  playing  leap-frog,  Hughie  was 
jumping  over  the  forms — those  notched  and  inked  and 
long-suffering  pieces  of  furniture  that  we  had  dubbed 
"  seats  of  learning  " — and  King  Alfred,  the  eldest  of  the 
four,  and  so  named  because  of  his  predilection  for  burn- 
ing cakes,  or  toast,  or  muffins  whenever  he  was  entrusted 
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with  their  preparation,  was  kneeling  on  the  rug,  a  book 
in  one  hand  and  a  toasting-fork  in  the  other. 

"  Enter  the  tragic  muse  !  "  cried  Ted,  pausing  in  the 
act  of  accepting  Toddy's  "  back,"  and  waving  his  hand 
towards  me  as  I  entered.  "  Doesn't  she  look  like  it  ? 
What's  the  news,  Jo,  and  how's  the  kid  ?  " 

"  Jo's  nose  is  out  of  joint,"  cried  Hughie,  vaulting  on 
to  the  table  instead  of  the  forms,  and  facing  me  with  a 
broad  grin,  which  by  no  means  beautified  a  naturally  wide 
mouth,  "  or  she's  had  a  tussle  with  the  Nutcracker.  Did 
you  get  the  best  of  it,  Jo  ?     Have  you  seen  the  mater  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  curtly;  "  I've  just  left  her.  Is 
the  tea  ready  ?     It's  five  o'clock." 

"  King  Alfred  is  doing  his  best  to  burn  the  toast  as  per 
usual,"  said  Ted.  "  And  Trotter  brought  in  the  teapot 
some  time  ago,  so  I  suppose  it's  ready.  I  know  I'm 
jolly  hungry,  and  quite  ready  for  it." 

I  walked  to  the  fireplace. 

"  Here,  I'll  help  with  the  toast,"  I  said,  taking  up 
another  fork,  and  quietly  dislodging  the  book  from  the 
student's  hand.  "  Alfy,  I  do  wish  you'd  give  up  trying 
to  do  two  things  at  once." 

"  Why  didn't  you  bring  the  Nutcracker  down  to  tea  ?  " 
asked  Ted  the  loquacious,  following  me  to  the  fireplace. 
"  She's  no  end  of  a  lark  ;  and  I  do  like  to  hear  her 
stories  about  the  people  she's  been  with.  Alfy  says 
she's  quite  a  character  ;  he's  studying  her  ;  he  means 
to  put  her  in  that  book  he's  going  to  write,  when  he's 
finished    burning   toast." 

This  being  a  favourite  witticism  of  ours  with  respect 
to  the  student  of  the  family,  we  proceeded  to  laugh 
over  Alfred's  blushes  in  the  peculiarly  merciless  fashion 
that  invariably  greeted  any  display  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  any  of  our  family. 

"  Oh,  she's  very  cross,"  I  said  at  last,  raising  my 
scorched  face  from  the  pile  of  buttered  toast  on  the 
fender  ;  "  besides,  she  mustn't  leave  mother  alone, 
and  then  there's  that  infant  always  squalling." 
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"  Does  she  say  it's  '  the  beautifullest  child  as  ever 
she  missed  '  ?  "  asked  King  Alfred  ;  "  you  know  she's 
told  each  of  us  that  in  turn." 

"  And  we  remember  it  perfectly,  even  to  Toddy — 
don't  you,  kid  ?  " 

"He  won't  be  kid  now,"  said  Ted;  "Toddy,  the 
honourable  member  for  the  nursery,  retired,  vice — 
who  is  it,  though  ?  What's  the  youngster's  name, 
Joan  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  rising  from  my  knees  and 
carrying  the  huge  pile  of  toast  to  the  table,  "  and  don't 
care,"  I  added  ill-temperedly. 

"  Our  sweet  sister's  usually  placid  nature  is  ruffled," 
remarked  King  Alfred,  following  me  and  taking  his 
seat  at  the  well-spread  board.  "  Don't  you  mind,"  he 
added,  patting  me  on  the  back,  a  process  I  hated  ;  "  we'll 
stand  by  you  to  a  man.  The  intruder  shall  be  relegated 
to  the  nursery,  her  musical  voice  will  not  penetrate 
these  sacred  regions,  and  we'll  promise  you  to  forget  we 
ever  had  another  sister." 

"  '  Our  Jo  is  the  nearest,  she  is  our  dearest,'  '  quoted 
Ted  tragically ;  "  vide  Tennyson's  '  Victim.'  How 
appropriate  !  " 

I  had  long  known  that  to  display  any  weakness  before 
these  ingenious  tormentors  was  to  call  down  on  myself 
all  the  shafts  of  ridicule  which  they  could  aim.  I  could 
only  listen  and  laugh  in  a  mirthless,  galvanic  sort  of 
fashion,  and  try  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  my  own 
feelings  on  the  subject  while  that  merry,  uproarious,  and 
disorganized  meal,  yclept  the  schoolroom  tea,  ran  its 
course. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  to  me,"  I  said  at  last ;  "  why,  I 
shall  be  grown  up  while  she's  still  a  baby  in  the  nursery." 

"  And  married  and  settled.  Who  knows  ?  "  chimed  in 
King  Alfred. 

"  And  be  calling  Nurse  Crotty  in  on  your  own  account," 
added  Ted  with  a  grin. 

"  Pass   the   toast   to  Toddy,"   I   said   with   dignity, 
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waving  aside  these  kindly  suggestions.  "  The  child 
hasn't  had  half  enough.  How  greedy  you  and  Hughie 
are  ! 

"  He's  younger  and  smaller  ;  he  ought  not  to  eat  as 
much  as  we  do,"  said  Teddy  loftily.  "  We're  only 
acting  for  his  digestive  welfare." 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  King  Alfred  warningly.  "  I  hear 
the  tramp  of  feet.  Listen  !  They  come  nearer.  It  is — 
it  is 

"  Be  quiet  !  "  I  cried,  raising  a  white,  scared  face  from 
the  tea-tray,  and  springing  involuntarily  to  my  feet  as  the 
door  opened. 

"  Father  !  "  came  in  a  muttered  chorus,  as  the  four 
laughing  boyish  faces  followed  the  direction  of  my  own. 

"  Joan  !  "  said  the  parental  voice,  which  had  never 
been  over  and  above  welcome  to  our  ears  in  that  upward 
passage  from  childhood  to  indiscretion.  "  Joan,  nurse 
says  your  mother  is  asking  for  you,  and — and — the  boys." 

"  Asking  for  us  ?  " 

There  was  no  mirth  now  on  the  young  white  faces. 

There  was  nothing  in  my  heart  save  one  sharp  pang 
of  agonized  dread,  as,  without  another  word  or  look,  I 
rushed  from  the  room,  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  dear  loved 
presence,  which,  alas — alas,  dear  Heaven  ! — would  soon 
be  a  presence  no  longer — only  a  memory  1 

CHAPTER    II 

"  ERE   THIS    DAY    IS    DONE  " 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  with  those  just  souls  and  true, 

And  what  is  life  that  we  should  moan  ? 
Why  make  we  such  ado  ? 

The  May  Queen. 

Yes  ;  there  was  a  change — an  awful  change — even  my 
inexperienced  eyes  could  see  that. 

"  It's — it's  only  a  spassim  of  the  heart — that's  all  ; 
she's  better  now.  Yes,  yes  ;  you're  a-comin'  round,  mj 
dear,  ain't  you  now  ?  "  said  Nurse  Crotty. 
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The  wide,  glazed  eyes  met  mine,  dumbly,  agonizedly. 
Oh,  shall  I  ever,  ever  forget  that  look  ?  I  bent  over 
her.  I  seemed  to  grow  tense  and  rigid  with  the  sudden 
shock  of  terror.  I  could  not  speak,  or  move,  or  shed  a 
tear.  I  heard  the  hushed  steps  of  the  boys  creeping  in 
one  by  one — standing  huddled  together  in  a  pale, 
awestruck  group  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  But  my  eyes 
never  left  that  white,  changed  face — my  frozen  pulses 
never  leapt  into  beat  of  hope,  or  sorrow,  or  feeling  of  any 
kind. 

I  have  some  dim  notion  that  the  nurse  crept  away, 
that  she  brought  something  back  with  her,  and  laid 
it  on  the  almost  pulseless  breast.  That  she  whispered 
entreaties,  such  as,  "  Try  and  rouse  yourself — do,  my 
dear  lady  ;  try  and  rouse  yourself !  "  That  there  was 
a  faint  stir  of  pale  lips  and  closed  eyes  ;  that  a  cold 
hand  put  warm  tiny  fingers  in  my  own,  and  a  voice  said 
so  faintly  I  scarce  could  hear  it  :  "  For  my  sake,  Joan  !  " 
That  as  the  words  reached  me,  and  the  fluttered  breath 
touched  my  cheek,  a  strange  grey  shadow  swept  over 
the  face  I  watched,  and  with  that  new  frail  life  still 
resting  on  her  breast,  the  mother  passed  away  to  perfect 
and  complete  her  own. 

Five  more  long,  crawling,  awful  minutes — minutes 
filled  to  the  brim  with  a  great  stillness.  Have  you 
ever  known  or  felt  such  minutes  ?  Then  you  will 
recognize  for  yourself  what  my  description  means. 

The  doctor  came,  but  it  was  too  late.  We  all  echoed 
those  words,  standing  huddled  together  in  a  despairing 
group,  utterly  incapable  of  recognizing  as  yet  what 
was  this  great  and  dreadful  calamity  that  had  befallen  us. 

Oh,  life,  life  !  wasted  so  often,  prized  so  little,  could  you 
not  have  won  one  little  victory  here  ? 

Something  whispered  this  to  me — something  breaking 
sharp  and  quick  upon  my  spell  of  frozen  calm — something 
that  stabbed  me  to  my  heart's  depths  with  cruel  cer- 
tainty of  pain,  and  seemed  to  plunge  like  hot  steel  into  a 
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newly-made  wound.  I  started,  and  then  I  brought 
my  eyes  and  senses  into  the  comprehension  of  what  was 
passing  around. 

I  saw  tears,  pallor,  fear — all  outward  panoply  of  grief 
— and  I  heard,  sharp  and  shrill  above  that  awed,  hushed 
stillness,  the  faint  wail  of  a  young  child's  cry.  That 
awoke  me  ;  that  opened  the  flood-gates  of  sorrow, 
passion,  woe,  misery.  I  clasped  my  hands  above  my 
ears,  and  fled  from  the  room  like  one  possessed. 

Dying  !  Dead  !  Who  had  uttered  those  ill-omened 
words  ?  Who  shrieked  them  in  fiendish  chorus  of  woe 
and  desolation  to  my  ears  as  I  flung  myself  down  on 
the  floor  of  my  own  room,  asking  myself  was  I  not  mad, 
or  dreaming  ? 

For  how  could  she  be  dead — the  sunshine  and  main- 
spring of  our  lives — she,  whom  but  one  short  hour  ago 
I  spoke  to,  and  kissed,  and  held  in  my  warm,  strong 
arms  ? 

Dead! 

I  had  heard  of  death,  read  of  it,  theorized  about  it, 
but  it  had  never  been  aught  but  an  impalpable  shadow, 
never  anything  but  some  dim,  unrealized,  gloomy  vision, 
standing  afar  off ;  and  now  to  have  it  here,  close  at 
hand,  standing  in  that  sacred  chamber,  claiming  that 
beloved  life — the   thought   was   horrible  ! 

Sooner  or  later,  I  knew  that  death  must  come  to  all  ; 
that  the  grim  gardener  would  gather  every  human 
flower  in  the  great  earth-garden  for  himself ;  ay,  but 
then  it  is  always  the  "  later  "  we  look  for,  is  it  not,  my 
friends  ?  Not  the  soon,  the  near  at  hand  ;  the  next 
day,  or  next  hour,  or  next  week. 

And  he  had  thought  fit  to  come  here,  and  to  come 

then,  and  he  clasped  in  his  icy  embrace  the  sunniest, 

gentlest,  purest  creature  that  God  ever  made. 
***** 

How  did  the  time  go  ?  I  never  knew,  and  assuredly  I 
did  not  care.  The  fierce  agony  of  sorrow  had  me  in  its 
throes.     I  was  desperate  with  the  madness  of  my  first 
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grief — the  futility  of  my  prayers.  They  could  not 
bring  her  back.  Nothing  could,  nothing  would.  And 
then  suddenly  I  woke  to  find  my  pillow  drenched  with 
tears,  and  a  pale,  chill  gleam  of  moonlight  quivering 
through  the  darkness  of  my  room,  and  I  sat  up  straight 
and  calm,  and  said  to  myself  : 

"  I  have  been  asleep  ;  I  have  had  an  evil  dream. 
I  will  go  to  mother." 

I  did  not  pause  to  think,  or  consider,  or  reason.  I 
sprang  up,  fleet  of  foot  as  ever,  and  flew  down  the  broad 
corridor,  impatient  to  be  there.  I  reached  the  door, 
my  hand  was  on  the  lock  ;  suddenly  it  opened  ;  before 
me  stood  Nurse  Crotty.  She  stared  at  me  a  moment ; 
Heaven  knows  that  past  hour  might  well  have  changed 
my  face  out  of  all  recognition. 

"  Miss  Joan  !  "  she  said,  and  straightway  stepped 
aside.  "  Yes,  my  dear,  go  and  see  her — do.  Indeed, 
you  needn't  be  afraid,  for  she  is  the  beautifullest  corpse 
as  ever  I  laid  out,  that " 

She  got  no  further  with  her  speech.  I  seized  her  like 
a  young  tigress,  and  whirled  her  aside  out  of  my  way, 
my  sight,  my  hearing.  I  flung  back  the  door,  then  closed 
and  locked  it,  and  so,  with  panting  breath  and  wildly 
beating  heart,  I  stood  in  that  darkened  chamber — alone. 

Alone !  Ah,  what  was  that — that  white,  stiff, 
shadowy  outline,  over  which  the  fire-flames  played  ? 

Everything  about  the  room  looked  strange  and 
unfamiliar,  but  not  so  strange  as  that  calm  face  from 
which  I  tore  the  shrouding  linen.  Not  so  unfamiliar 
as  those  closed  eyes  and  lips,  which  gave  back  neither 
sign  nor  knowledge  of  my  presence — I,  whom  she  had 
been  wont  to  call  the  joy  and  sunshine  of  her  life. 

How  was  it  possible  that  in  so  short  a  time  so  great  a 
change  should  have  taken  place  ?  How  was  it  possible 
that  I  stood  there,  calling  on  a  name — a  name,  alas  ! — 
nothing  more  ? 

With  a  chill  icy  terror  of  that  strange,  lifeless,  un- 
familiar thing,  I  folded  the  sheet  back,  and  watched  it 
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take  the  rigid  outlines  of  that  marble  face.  Then  I 
staggered  blindly  away,  and  all  the  room  seemed  whirl- 
ing round  me  in  giddy  circles.  Some  one  stayed  me  at 
the  door.  I  think  it  was  Alfy  ;  I  am  not  sure  ;  it  was  a 
long,  long  time  before  I  was  sure  of  anything  again. 

"  Poor  Joan  !  "  he  said  pityingly.  "  You  have  seen 
her,  then  ?  " 

"  Seen  her  !  "  My  voice  sounded  odd  and  far  off  ;  a 
wild,  hysterical  laugh  broke  from  me,  without  wish  or 
will  of  mine.  "  Nurse  was  right,"  I  cried,  as  still  I 
staggered  blindly  on  with  some  vague  idea  of  getting 
away  from  my  sorrow.  "  She  is  not — there  ;  it  is  only 
the  '  beautifullest  corpse  ' " 

Then  something  in  my  brain  seemed  to  snap,  and 
sense  and  memory  were  swept  away  on  the  waves  of  a 
great  darkness  ! 

CHAPTER    III 

LIVING   IT    DOWN 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dew  at  even, 
Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried. 

"  I  am  fourteen  years  old,"  I  say  to  myself.  "  Fourteen, 
and  I  may  live  to  be  sixty,  and  all  those  years  must  be 
lived  through  before  I  can  see  mother  !  ' 

They  say  I  have  been  very  ill.  I  only  know  I  woke  up 
this  morning  from  what  seemed  a  long  and  frightful 
dream — woke  up  calm  and  still,  but  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  sorrow  that  has  fallen  upon  me, 
that  must  be  lived  through  and  endured,  till  God  shall 
take  me  where  He  has  taken  her. 

I  have  been  ill  so  long  that  "  it  "  is  all  over.  So  Nurse 
Crotty  tells  me;  "  it"  meaning  that  panoply  of  woe, 
those  sad  and  mournful  arrangements  which  serve  to 
make  death  even  more  terrible  than  it  is — meaning  also 
that  my  eyes  shall  never  gaze  again  upon  that  beloved 
sweet  face,  but  carry  for  ever  and  for  ever  in  my  memory 
its  last  calm,  awful  look. 
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Yes,  I  wake  up  dry-eyed,  cold,  passive.  I  wake  up 
and  say  :  "  Perhaps  if  I  do  my  best,  if  I  strive  to  act 
as  she  would  have  me  act,  I  may  one  day  be  permitted 
to  see  her,  love  her,  stay  with  her  once  again  ;  per- 
haps  " 

But,  then,  other  thoughts  creep  in  :  these  years,  this 
future  that  has  to  be  lived  through,  will  they  not  change 
me  out  of  my  own  knowledge  and  out  of  hers  ?  Will 
we  be  the  same  mother  and  daughter  in  that  vague 
"  some  day  " — in  that  vaguer  meeting-place  that  even 
the  best  and  wisest  of  us  cannot  define  or  describe  ?  I 
can  only  think  of  my  mother  as  I  have  known  her  and 
seen  her  here.  I  cannot  fancy  the  sweet,  pale,  care- 
worn face  without  its  lines — the  eyes  no  longer  dim,  but 
radiant — the  form,  a  misty,  impalpable  thing  with 
wings  of  light  and  brow  of  glory.  No,  this  would  not  be 
mother — the  mother  whose  arms  had  been  round  me, 
whose  smile  had  gladdened,  whose  tender  voice  had 
praised  or  chidden  me  for  fourteen  years  of  my  life — 
not  the  mother  I  want  and  shall  remember  through 
all  the  years  to  come. 

Well,  it  is  all  over.  There  is  a  new  inmate  for  the 
vault  in  the  old  churchyard  up  there  beside  the  heather- 
clad  hills,  and  a  vacant  room,  and  an  empty  chair. 
That  is  all ;  but  it  is  enough.     Ah,   yes,  it  is  enough ! 

I  say  this  to  myself  in  a  collected,  tearless  way  as  I 
rise  from  that  sick-bed  and  go  about  the  house  once 
more,  and  listen  to  my  father's  lecture  respecting  my 
duties  as  its  mistress. 

Its  mistress  !  I  !  Well,  it  sounds  a  grim  joke — too 
grim,  I  suppose,  for  even  the  boys  to  smile  at.  I  almost 
hate  their  cheery  voices  now.  I  wonder  how  they  can 
forget  so  easily  and  so  quickly.  They  do  not  forget, 
Heaven  knows  ;  but  to  my  morbid  mind  it  seems  as  if 
they  do.  Yet  at  times  I  look  at  them  with  a  sort  of 
mournful  envy,  for  life  still  holds  something  for  them, 
while  for  me 

We  are  all  in  the  great  old  schoolroom  again.     It  is 
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close  on  Christmas  now,  and  there  is  snow  on  the  moors 
and  sharp  frost  in  the  air  ;  but  here  the  ruddy  fire  leaps 
up  in  great  tongues  of  flame,  and  the  curtains  are  drawn, 
and  the  kettle  sings  on  the  wide  old-fashioned  hob. 

It  is  a  cosy  scene  enough,  but  I  look  at  it  with  tired, 
sad  eyes,  for  the  firelight  plays  on  the  crape  of  my  dress 
and  the  new,  black,  wonderfully  neat  garments  of  the 
boys,  and  these  things  alone  would  speak  to  me  with  an 
eloquence  passing  that  of  words,  were  I  minded  for  once 
to  forget. 

I  choke  back  a  sigh — the  boys  say  I  am  always  sigh- 
ing— and  go  to  the  table  and  pour  out  tea,  and  they 
crowd  round  in  noisy,  healthy  fashion,  and  eat  and  drink 
and  are  merry  according  to  their  wont. 

"  Do  you  know,  Jo,"  says  Ted  suddenly,  pausing  with 
a  huge  slice  of  bread  and  jam  half-way  to  his  mouth. 
"  I  really  think  you  ought  to  bring  the  kid  down  to  have 
tea  with  us  sometimes.  It  is  quite  time  she  was  intro- 
duced to  her  brethren,  and  commenced  her  education. 
Why,  we  had  Toddy  down  when  he  was  only  two  weeks 
old,  and  this  youngster's  two  months.  That  old  Crotty 
will  make  quite  an  idiot  of  her  if  you  let  her  keep  the 
mite  all  to  herself.  You  should  have  heard  the  rubbish 
she  was  talking  to  her  this  morning.  And  really  the 
baby's  so  quiet,  it's  wonderful  ;  and  nurse  says  she  never 
cries,  only  coos  and  smiles,  and  makes  such  a  pretty  little 
noise.  I  thought  all  girls  were  cracked  about  babies, 
but  it  seems  you're  not.  Nurse  is  quite  offended  ; 
she  says  you  never  go  near  the  child  any  more  than  if  she 
were  an  utter  stranger.  You  know,  my  dear  old  girl, 
you  really  must  cheer  up  ;  it  doesn't  do  to  be  always  in 
the  doldrums." 

"  May  I  go  and  ask  nurse  to  bring  baby  ?  "  said  little 
Toddy,  sidling  up  to  me.  "  She's  fond  of  me,  I  think  ; 
I  often  go  and  play  with  her  ;  and  Ted  is  quite  right, 
she's  so  quiet,  she  never  cries,  and  she's  so  pretty,  Jo — 
just  like  mother." 

I  rose  abruptly.     Conscience  smote  me  with  sharp 
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and  sudden  reproach.  My  grief  had  made  me  selfish 
indeed,  since  I  could  have  so  forgotten  my  mother's  last 
charge,  could  have  visited  my  bitter  loss  upon  so  innocent 
an  offender. 

"  I  will  fetch  her  myself,"  I  said,  and  left  the  room. 

My  heart  was  aching,  my  eyes  smarted  with  hot  and 
unshed  tears,  but  I  schooled  myself  rigorously  to  play  my 
part.     How  long — oh,  how  long  I  had  forgotten  it ! 

I  stood  with  my  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  nursery  door. 
I  heard  the  soft  crooning  sound,  which  told  me  nurse  was 
hushing  her  charge  to  sleep.  Then  I  mastered  my 
repugnance  by  a  vigorous  effort  and  entered  the  room. 

It  was  a  large,  light,  cheerful  room,  this  nursery,  with 
two  windows  that  faced  the  west ;  and  the  little  white 
cradle  stood  by  the  fire,  and  nurse's  low  chair  beside  it, 
and  there  was  the  screen  with  the  little  white  garments 
that  I  had  seen  mother's  hands  prepare  ;  and  there, 
too,  lying  placid  and  calm  on  Nurse  Crotty's  knee,  was 
the  little  sister  whose  presence  I  had  first  hated  and 
then  shunned,  and  even  now  regarded  with  something 
nearer  akin  to  dislike  than  pity. 

I  came  forward  and  stood  looking  down  at  her — at  the 
little  white  face  like  a  snowdrop,  with  soft  rings  of 
golden  hair  about  the  brow  ;  at  the  delicately-moulded 
chin,  the  rosebud  mouth,  the  little  lovely  hands  that 
moved  restlessly  to  and  fro,  seeking — God  help  them  ! — 
the  fond  shelter  of  that  warm  breast  from  which  they 
had  been  ruthlessly  torn. 

I  looked,  and  as  I  looked  my  heart  melted  within  me 
— the  coldness,  the  anger,  the  jealous  hatred  sank  away 
like  demons  exorcised  by  the  spell  of  a  holy  name, 
for  between  me  and  my  stony  misery  there  came  the 
shield  of  a  little  child's  love,  the  legacy  of  a  dying  heart, 
the  divinest  link  in  the  chain  of  love  that  stretched  from 
the  heaven  she  had  found  to  that  earth  where  I  still 
wandered. 

I  did  not  speak — I  could  not.  I  only  bent  down  and 
took  the  tiny  creature  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  away. 
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I  saw  Nurse  Crotty's  wondering  eyes  follow  me  ;  but  she 
did  not  speak — for  once  she  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
that  garrulous  tongue  quiet.  Outside,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  corridor,  I  bent  my  head  and  kissed  tenderly  and 
earnestly  the  baby  brow.  It  was  the  first  kiss  I  had 
given  her  ;  and,  as  I  gave  it,  the  waters  of  pity  and  love 
seemed  to  break  forth  from  my  stony  heart,  and  soft  as 
a  strain  of  angel-music  heard  in  some  strange  dream,  I 
heard  again  those  words  in  my  mother's  dying  voice  : 
"  For  my  sake,  Joan  !  " 

"  For  your  sake — for  your  sake,  mother  !  "  my  heart 
cried  out  in  passionate  response  ;  for,  indeed,  it  seemed 
at  that  moment  as  if  straight  and  clear  before  me  shone 
out  the  road  that  led  to  her  far-off  resting-place,  and  that 
these  angel  hands  might  guide  me  thither,  over  the  rugged 
paths  of  life. 

My  re-entrance  into  the  schoolroom,  with  the  child  in 
my  arms,  was  greeted  with  wonderful  quietness  and 
gentleness  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  They  crowded  round 
as  I  took  my  seat  by  the  fire,  but  I  could  see  that  one 
and  all  were  very  proud  of  the  little  creature,  and  very 
much  relieved  that  I  had  at  last  condescended  to  notice 
her  in  this  calm,  elder-sisterly  fashion. 

"  Isn't  she  pretty  ?  "  whispered  Toddy  softly,  as  he 
watched  the  rose-leaf  fingers  curl  softly  round  his  own 
brown,  sturdy  ones.  "  And  she's  always  like  this 
when  I've  seen  her — so  quiet  and  so  good,  and  only 
makes  those  little  coos." 

"  You  did  the  same,"  I  told  him,  smiling.  "  At  least, 
you  were  not  quite  so  quiet,  but  I  suppose  girls  are 
different." 

"  How  dark  her  eyes  are — just  like  mother's  !  "  said 
Teddy,  bending  over  the  little  face.  "  I  hope  she'll  make 
haste  and  grow,  and  toddle  about.  What  larks  we  had 
with  Toddy  !  Do  you  remember,  Jo,  the  day  Hughie 
gave  him  the  smelling-salts  ?  My,  how  he  kicked ! 
And  that  other  time,  when  we  filled  his  bottle  with  tea, 
and  he  sucked  it  all  up.     Oh,  how  angry  nurse  was  1  " 
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"  And  how  we  taught  him  to  knock  his  head  against 
the  door,"  chimed  in  Hughie.  "  What  a  brick  he  was  ; 
he  never  cried  !  " 

"  You  will  please  be  more  chary  of  your  attentions 
to  this  young  lady,"  I  said  with  dignity.  "  She's  very 
different  to  Toddy ;  he  was  a  great  strong  boy,  not  a 
fragile  little  morsel  like  this." 

"  Well,  you'll  have  to  look  after  her  yourself,"  said 
Alfred,  bringing  me  my  unfinished  cup  of  tea  with 
unusual  politeness.  "  The  eldest  and  the  youngest, 
the  two  roses— the By  the  by,  what  are  we  to  call 

her  ?  " 

"  We  must  ask  father,"  I  said,  drinking  off  the  tea, 
which  was  nearly  cold,  and  handing  back  my  cup  to  my 
polite  Ganymede. 

"  Oh,  he's  sure  to  fix  on  something  awful,"  said 
Teddy  :'  "  Elizabeth,  or  Marie,  or  Dorothea,  or  something 
of  that  sort." 

"  Well,  as  you're  sure  to  nickname  her  yourselves, 
that  won't  matter,"  I  answered.  "  To  this  day  father 
doesn't  know  who  '  Toddy '  is." 

"  So  called  on  account  of  an  infant  predilection  for 
hot  whisky-and-water,"  interpolated  Ted. 

"  And  he  never  associates '  Jo  '  or '  Jonah  '  with  me,"  I 
went  on  musingly. 

"  Nor  Villikins  with  Hughie,"  said  King  Alfred  with  a 

grin. 

"  I've  an  idea,"  cried  Ted  the  irrepressible,  springing 
suddenly  to  his  feet,  and  whirling  round  the  room  in 
excitement. 

"  Hold  it  tight,"  suggested  Hughie. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  you  a  stone  bottle  with  a  good  strong 
cork  ?  "  asked  King  Alfred. 

"  It's  a  medicinal  idea,  evidently,"  said  I.  '  It  has 
to  be  well  shaken  before  it's  taken." 

"  Now  stop  that  bosh,  and  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Ted, 
bringing  himself  to  a  standpoint  just  by  my  elbow. 
"  Look  here  !  "  patting  my  back  in  that  objectionable 
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brotherly  fashion.  "  Sister  No.  1,  Joan  ;  Sister  No.  2, 
Darby.  Darby  and  Joan — there  you  are !  Could 
anything  be  more  appropriate  ?  " 

"  Only  that  Darby's  not  a  woman's  name,"  I  ventured 
to  suggest. 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  So  much  the  better. 
It's  misleading ;  it's  original ;  it's — oh,  what  d'ye  call 
it  ? — classical." 

"  Classical !  "  laughed  King  Alfred.  "  Well,  that's  a 
good  one." 

"It's  not  the  word  I  want,  but  it'll  do." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Hughie,  politely  handing  the 
thumbed  and  tattered  dictionary  across  the  table. 

"  Oh,  bosh  !  "  muttered  Ted,  aggrieved  and  indignant 
at  the  way  his  brilliant  idea  is  received.  "  That's  the 
worst  of  you  all.     You've  no — no — no  originality." 

"  We  know  it,"  murmured  King  Alfred  parenthetically. 

"  And  when  I  do  my  best  for  you,  you  laugh  at  me." 

"  I  haven't  laughed  at  you,"  I  said,  raising  my  head 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  quiet  little  face  on  my 
knee.  "  Call  her  Darby,  if  you  like  ;  it's  not  more 
absurd  than  Jenkins,  or  Jo ;  and  she  shall  be  my  little 
sweetheart,"  I  added  passionately,  as  I  lifted  the  tiny 
face  to  my  own  ;  "  and  I  will  be  truer  and  more  tender 
to  her  than  ever  sweetheart  was,  poor  little  motherless 
blossom  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ted,  with  a  sudden  gravity  ;  "  she's 
more  to  be  pitied  than  you  are,  for  she  never  knew 
mother." 

And  then  a  sudden  silence  falls  upon  us,  and  we  look 
at  the  little  face  with  a  new  and  regretful  sorrow,  know- 
ing what  is  her  loss  by  contrast  with  our  store  of  happy 
memories. 

"  She  is  a  wonderfully  quiet  baby,"  I  say  at  last ; 
"  and  do  you  notice  how  steadily  she  stares  ?  Her  eyes 
never  seem  to  move  or  turn,  for  all  they  are  so  bright  and 
dark." 

"  Take  her  over  to  the  light ;    babies  always  like  to 
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look  at  the  light.  Toddy  did,  I  know,"  suggests  King 
Alfred  ;  and  I  rise  from  my  chair,  and  go  over  to  the 
table,  where  the  large  lamp  burns  clear  and  radiant  as  is 
its  wont. 

I  hold  her  under  the  soft  and  brilliant  flame,  but  the 
deep,  dark  eyes  never  blink  or  waver,  and  under  that 
strong  light  I  see  that  there  is  something  strange  and 
fixed  about  their  look — not  the  vacant  gaze  of  some 
babies,  but  a  calm,  unmoving,  unseeing  look — that  sud- 
denly thrills  my  heart  with  dread. 

"  Call  nurse  !  "  I  cry  hurriedly,  and  snatch  the  tiny 
creature  to  my  breast,  and  begin  to  pace  to  and  fro  the 
bare  schoolroom  floor. 

The  little  face  is  hidden.  I  dare  not  look  at  it ;  and 
soft  as  a  ring-dove's  coo  comes  the  placid,  contented 
note  of  the  little  voice. 

Nurse  hurries  in.  I  go  straight  up  to  her — my  voice 
falters  as  I  lay  the  child  in  her  arms. 

"  Look  at  her  eyes  !  "  I  say  hurriedly  ;  "  they  seem 
so  strange — so  fixed.  Nurse,  have  you  noticed  there 
was  anything — anything  wrong  about  them  all  this 
time  ?  " 

For  once  the  garrulous  tongue  is  quiet — for  once 
Nurse  Crotty  fails  to  deliver  a  rhodomontade  respecting 
her  office,  her  duties,  and  her  experiences.  She  looks  at 
one  and  all  of  our  startled  faces. 

"  I've  thought,  once  or  twice,"  she  says  slowly  and 
compassionately,  "  as  how  the  blessed  innercent  had 
summat  wanting.  I  have  my  misgivings,  Miss  Joan, 
that  she  was  born  blind." 

"  Born  blind!" 

We  echo  it,  looking  at  each  other  blankly,  affrightedly. 
Blind  ! — our  little  sister — our  dead  mother's  last 
legacy  ! 

' '  Oh,  it  can't  be— it  can't  be  !  "  I  cry  at  last.  "  There 
may  be  something  wrong — babies'  eyes  are  often  so 
strange-looking,  I  think  ;  but  blind,  nurse — you  do  not 
mean  it  !  " 
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For  all  answer,  she  goes  over  to  the  mantelpiece 
and  takes  up  a  candle. 

"  Hold  her,"  she  says,  and  puts  the  child  back  into 
my  arms. 

The  eyes  have  closed  now,  but  she  gently  forces  back 
the  lid  of  one,  and  with  a  little  cry  the  baby  opens  the 
other.  The  candle  is  passed  and  repassed  before  those 
strange,  dark  orbs. 

No,  they  do  not  blink,  or  tremble,  or  turn  aside. 
We  all  see  it,  and  we  look  at  nurse  with  a  sort  of  despair, 
ready  for  once  to  accept  her  as  an  authority  in  this  hour 
of  terror. 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  ?  "  falters  Teddy ;  and  I  see 
the  tears  gather  bright  and  swift  in  his  own  eyes, 
as  they  rest  on  the  little  white,  patient  face. 

Nurse  shakes  her  head. 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  When  they're  born  so,  it's  all  their 
life  the  same.     There's  no  help,  and  no  cure." 

"  Oh,  baby,  baby— poor  little  baby  !  "  I  cry,  and  sink 
down  on  the  old  inky  form,  and  a  sob  chokes  me  as  I  gaze 
on  the  eyes  that  never  will  give  back  one  look  of  love  or 
joy  to  mine. 

My  hardness,  my  jealousy,  all  rise  before  me,  and 
shame  me  with  my  long  neglect  of  this  my  mother's 
last  charge — her  parting  gift.  And  a  whirlwind  of 
remorse  sweeps  over  my  soul,  and  I  vow  that  at  every 
cost,  at  every  sacrifice,  this  little  blighted  life  shall  be 
cherished,  cared  for,  and  trained  as  something  sacred, 
beloved,  revered.  And  as  that  unuttered  vow  registers 
itself  upon  my  remorseful  heart,  I  hear  Toddy's  voice 
murmuring  : 

"  I  am  glad  mother  did  not  know,  for  how  she  would 
have  grieved !  " 
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CHAPTER    IV 

SIR    RALPH   THE    ROVER 

Mer.  I  talk  of  dreams, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"  I  am  glad  mother  does  not  know."  Those  were 
Toddy's  words,  and  at  tirst  I  had  echoed  them  thank- 
fully, seeing  only  desolation  and  martyrdom  in  the  dark- 
ened life  of  my  little  sister  ;  but  as  time  went  on  1 
found  that  she  needed  little  of  the  pity  and  compassion 
that  overflowed  in  our  hearts.  A  brighter,  sweeter 
little  nature  never  developed  itself.  The  child  herself 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  her  loss,  and  when  she  began 
to  walk,  would  toddle  about,  and  feel  her  way  from  place 
to  place  in  a  staid  little  fashion  of  her  own  that  caused 
us  all  to  wonder. 

To  say  that  she  was  our  idol  is  to  say  very  little. 
The  boys'  noisy  voices  were  always  hushed  and  gentle 
for  her,  their  arms  and  hands  ready  to  do  her  service. 
As  for  me — but  words  are  weak  things  to  tell  of  love  ; 
I  can  find  none  to  speak  of  what  she  had  become  by  the 
time  she  was  three  years  old,  and  I  had  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  seventeen. 

Teddy's  nickname  had  stuck  to  her,  as  I  had  feared 
it  would.  We  were  Darby  and  Joan — I  and  my  little 
one  ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  rarely  heard  without  the 
other.  Rare,  too,  was  it  to  see  us  apart — I  and  the  little 
quiet  shadow  that  went  flitting  here  and  there  with  a 
certainty  and  precision  that  seemed  miraculous ;  a 
beautiful  little  shape  with  loose  gold  hair  about  her 
brow,  and  a  strangely  peaceful  look  in  the  deep,  dark 
eyes.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  ail  the  child,  and  assuredly 
nothing  was  ever  allowed  to  trouble  her,  if  love  could  help 
it.  She  was  of  so  sweet  a  temper  that  no  one  ever  had  to 
chide  or  rebuke  her ;    but  she  was  merry  withal,  and 
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liked  well  to  have  the  boys  play,  and  romp,  and  chatter 
to  her,  and  fill  the  room  with  the  life  and  uproar  of  their 
noisy  presence. 

But  though  she  loved  them  all,  and  queened  it  over 
them  in  the  sweet  sovereignty  of  babyhood  and  helpless- 
ness, it  was  to  me  she  always  turned  for  sympathy, 
for  rest,  for  the  soothing  of  any  baby  sorrow  ;  and 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  I  felt  my  love 
grow,  and  strengthen,  and  intensify,  until  at  times  it 
almost  frightened  me. 

All  this  time  I  have  said  little  about  my  father  ;  but, 
indeed,  since  mother's  death,  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  us  more  and  more.  We  rarely  saw  him,  except  at 
the  formal  dinner  at  which  I  and  the  two  eldest  boys  were 
in  duty  bound  to  appear  ;  but  in  course  of  time  Alfred 
and  Ted  and  Hughie  were  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  and 
Toddy  and  I  shared  the  instructions  of  Miss  Cray,  a 
somewhat  antiquated  governess,  to  whom,  however,  I 
was  indebted  for  my  limited  stock  of  accomplishments,  as 
it  never  seemed  to  enter  my  father's  head  that  I  needed 
more  varied  teaching.  The  misfortune  of  his  youngest- 
born  won  but  a  brief  wonder  and  compassion  from  him. 
He  called  in  eminent  doctors,  paid  them  their  fees, 
and  heard  their  decision  stoically ;  he  had  the  child 
christened  in  the  house,  and  gave  her  the  name  of 
Dorothea,  which  had  been  the  name  of  his  own  mother, 
and  after  that  he  seemed  to  trouble  himself  in  no  way 
about  her,  and  rarely  looked  at  her  even  when  he  saw 
her  in  my  arms,  or  clinging  to  my  side. 

I  did  not  care.  I  did  not  want  any  one  else  to  love 
her,  or  interfere  with  her.  The  old  fierce,  jealous  pain 
awoke  when  she  left  me  for  any  one  else,  or  seemed  as 
happy  with  them  as  I  would  fain  have  made  her.  But 
I  need  not  have  feared.  The  childish,  tender  heart 
repaid  me  with  its  richest  treasures,  and  day  by  day  I 
grew  as  necessary  to  her  as  she  to  me. 

To  her  alone  I  talked  of  that  idolized  mother  she  had 
never  known,  and  about  whom  she  never  wearied  of 
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hearing,  even  as  I  never  wearied  of  telling  ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  dying  message  was  as  familiar  to 
her  as  to  myself,  and  she  seemed  to  associate  me  with  that 
beautiful  unknown  tie,  whose  links  were  about  us  both, 
though  known  only  to  one. 

I  had  spared  no  pains  to  initiate  myself  into  the 
mysteries  of  bottles  and  foods,  so  that  I  might  get  rid  of 
Nurse  Crotty  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ;  and  from  the 
time  the  child  was  six  months  old,  I  took  her  under 
my  own  charge  and  care  entirely. 

She  slept  in  my  arms,  and  was  ministered  to  by  me 
alone  ;  and  now,  as  I  take  up  the  thread  of  my  story 
again,  she  was  three  years  old — a  little  sunny-haired, 
fairy-like  creature,  who  seemed  to  me  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  infantine  loveliness. 

It  was  nearly  Christmas  again,  the  snow  lay  thick  upon 
the  moors,  and  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight  I  and  Darby 
were  sitting  waiting  for  the  boys.  They  were  coming 
home  for  the  holidays,  and  Toddy  had  gone  in  the 
dog-cart  to  meet  them,  for  the  station  was  four  miles 
off  from  our  house — the  old,  grim,  battered-looking 
building  that  had  come  to  us  from  some  remote  ancestor 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  lay  amidst 
moors  and  forests,  in  a  wild  district  of  Hampshire. 

The  house  was  called  Moorlands,  and  was  a  strange, 
rambling  place,  having,  indeed,  fallen  into  partial  decay 
by  reason  of  neglect  and  impecuniosity  on  the  part  of  its 
owners  of  late  years. 

I  fear  much  they  will  not  mend  in  our  time. 

The  child  was  sitting  quietly  on  my  lap,  listening  for 
the  first  sound  of  wheels.  Long  before  I  heard  them 
the  little  voice  calmly  announced,  "  They's  tummin' !  " 
and  she  was  quite  right.  A  few  moments,  and  there 
was  a  rush  of  feet,  a  shout  of  eager  voices,  and  the 
schoolroom  door  burst  open  to  admit  the  troop. 

They  kissed  and  hugged  me  first,  then  lifted  the  little 
one  on  to  the  table,  and  began  to  criticize  her. 

"  How    she's    grown !     And    how    much    prettier ! 
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Isn't  she  a  ducksey  ?  "  and  then  they  fondled  her  gently 
and  tenderly,  and  King  Alfred  lifted  her  on  to  his 
shoulder,  and  marched  about  the  room  in  that  fashion, 
in  order,  so  he  said,  to  exhibit  her  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Isn't  she  a  swell  ?  "  asked  Toddy  admiringly,  as 
the  firelight  danced  on  the  bright  crimson  frock,  with 
its  knots  and  sash  of  black  velvet,  that  I  had  made  for 
her. 

"  She  is  so  !  "  agreed  Ted.  "  Who  dressed  you  up  like 
that,  little  Darby  ?  " 

"Jo  made  my  pitty  fock,"  answered  the  little  one  ; 
"  and  me's  dot  a  coat,  and  a  muff — me  has." 

"  How  much  plainer  she  speaks !  "  said  Hughie. 
"  Does  she  still  say  '  Yes,  I  do  ;  yes,  I  will,'  like  she 
used  to  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  !  "  answered  the  child  with  an  emphatic 
nod. 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  boys. 

' '  How  are  the  rabbits,  and  the  birds,  and  the  pigeons  ?  " 
asked  Ted  presently. 

"  They's  all  quite  well,"  said  little  Darby.  "  Me 
feeds   the   pigeons   myself." 

"  You  little  duck  !  "  came  in  an  ecstatic  chorus. 

Then  they  brought  the  child  back,  and  placed  her  on 
my  knee,  and  grouped  themselves  around  the  fire,  and 
for  full  ten  minutes  there  was  a  babel  of  questioning, 
chaffing,  and  nonsense  that  was  well-nigh  deafening. 

"  You  look  quite  a  young  woman,  Joan,"  said  Teddy 
at  last.  "  We  shall  be  hearing  you're  '  wooed  and 
married  and  a','  one  of  these  fine  days  !  " 

"  That  is  so  very  likely,"  I  answered  scoffingly. 
"  Where  are  the  wooers  to  come  from,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  I  never  have  a  young  man  to  speak  to  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end." 

"  And  a  good  thing  too  !  "  said  Toddy.  "  What's 
to  become  of  us  all  without  Joan,  and  what  would 
become  of  Darby  ?  You  don't  want  to  lose  sister,  do 
you,  pet  ?  " 
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"  No,  I  don't,"  assented  Darby,  putting  her  small 
arms  round  my  neck. 

"  She  shall  never  lose  me,"  I  say  emphatically,  "  for 
I  shall  always  take  her  wherever  I  go." 

"  Yes  ;  but,  you  know,"  said  King  Alfred  with  a 
grin,  "  there'll  be  somebody  else  to  ask  about  that  ; 
husbands  don't  want  two  wives  as  a  rule." 

"  Then  I'll  do  without  a  husband,"  I  answered, 
laughing,  "  and  we'll  be  Darby  and  Joan  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter — eh,  my  sweet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  will,"  asserted  the  small,  firm  voice. 

"  She  is  funny,"  said  Teddy,  laughing  ;  "  she  never 
will  say  plain  yes,  or  no.     I  wonder  why." 

"  She  is  of  an  original  turn  of  mind,"  I  answered 
gravely  ;  "we  were  all  very  much  of  a  oneness — we 
others.  Darby  has  broken  the  spell,  and  added  a 
spice  of  variety." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  Monk's  Hall  is  occupied  at  last," 
said  King  Alfred,  rising  and  ringing  the  bell  for  tea. 
"  I  noticed  the  blinds  were  up  and  smoke  coming  out  of 
the  chimneys  as  we  passed,  and  Croft  told  me  the  people 
had  been  back  a  week." 

"  I  didn't  know,"  I  answered  carelessly  ;  "I  haven't 
been  out  at  all  since  the  snow  fell." 

"  Wonder  if  both  uncle  and  nephew  are  there  ?  " 
went  on  Ted  the  loquacious.  "  I  say,  what  a  sell  for 
the  young  chap,  wasn't  it — the  uncle  turning  up  after 
every  one  had  given  him  up  for  dead  ?  I  should  think 
he  felt  rather  savage." 

"  Who — the  uncle  or  nephew  ?  "  I  asked  quietly. 

"  Nephew,  of  course.  I  wonder  what  the  old  fellow 
is  like  ;    I  wish  he'd  give  us  the  run  of  the  shooting." 

"  You'll  be  able  to  see  him  on  Sunday  if  you  go  to 
church,"  I  remarked,  smoothing  the  soft  loose  curls 
from  Darby's  pretty  brow. 

"  True  ;  so  we  shall.  By  the  by,  that  reminds  me — 
how's  the  governor  ?  I  haven't  asked  after  him  at  all 
yet  ?  " 
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"  He's  just  the  same  as  usual,"  I  answered  ;  "  stern, 
and  grim,  and  silent.  I  wonder,  often,  how  we  all 
came  to  be  such  chatterboxes,  with  his  august  example 
before  our  eyes." 

"  Let's  be  thankful  we  didn't  inherit  his  peculiarities," 
said  King  Alfred,  stroking  the  faint  down  upon  his  upper 
lip  with  protecting  dignity.  He  was  sixteen  now,  and  a 
head  taller  than  myself.  "  I  wonder  what  he  means  to  do 
with  us,"  he  resumed  presently.  "  It  is  time  I  decided 
about  a  profession,  and  I  told  him  last  term  I  wanted  to 
go  into  the  army." 

"  And  he  said  it  was  too  expensive  a  profession," 
chimed  in  Ted.  "  I  always  thought  he  was  rich — eh, 
Joan  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  I  said  despondingly. 
"  Only  he  is  always  flying  out  at  me  about  the  house- 
keeping, and  says  I  am  very  extravagant." 

"  Perhaps  he  wants  to  save  a  modest  competency 
for  his  old  age,"  suggested  Hughie. 

"  Or  purchase  an  annuity,  like  the  old  fellow  we 
read  of  in  the  paper,  who  spent  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
only  had  five  hundred  for  his  pains,"  laughed  Ted. 

"  Or  he  is  going  to  dower  our  Jo  handsomely,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  personal  defects.  You're  not  what  one 
would  call  a  fine  woman,  you  know,  Jo.  Seems  to  me 
there's  not  enough  of  you,  and  what  there  is  is  not  dis- 
posed of  to  the  best  advantage." 

"  There's  one  comfort  in  belonging  to  a  large  family,"  I 
said,  laughing.  "  All  the  vanity  is  sure  to  be  knocked 
out  of  you." 

"  Do  you  still  keep  a  diary,  Jo  ?  "  asked  Hughie. 
"  My,  what  a  way  you  were  in  the  day  we  got  that  old 
one  !  Do  you  remember  ?  Where  you  had  '  yearnings 
for  sympathy.'  Do  you  have  them  still  ?  What  are 
they  like  ?  " 

"  Rather  hot,  I  should  think,"  said  Ted,  with  a  broad 
grin,  as  he  peered  at  my  crimson  face.  "  Pour  out  your 
artless  confidences  to  us,  my  beloved.     We'll  promise 
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you     sympathy   by   the  hogshead,  if  you  require  it." 

"  Wait  till  we  introduce  you  to  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover," 
suggested  Alfred.     "  Perhaps  he  can  satisfy  them." 

"  A  scarred,  toothless  old  veteran,  who  has 
spent  half  his  life  among  savages,"  I  said  jocularly — 
for  it  never  did  to  show  I  felt  the  pin-pricks  of  my 
brethren's  ridicule.  "  He'll  want  every  one  to  sym- 
pathize with  him,  more  likely." 

"  Well,  there's  the  nephew,"  remarked  King  Alfred. 

"  You  seem  very  anxious  to  settle  me  in  life,"  I  said, 
laughing.     "  But  for  my  own  part  I  have  no  intent: 
getting  married.     I  am  going  to  look  after  you  all,  aiiu 
keep  house  here ;    besides,  you  know,  you  always  told 
me  I  was  cut  out  for  an  old  maid." 

"  Oh,  girls  always  say  they'll  never  marry,  when  all 
the  time  they're  dying  to  get  an  offer,"  scoffed  Ted. 
"  We  know  better,  Jo  ;  it's  no  use  to  play  the  hypocrite 
with  us." 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  Rovoa 
would  be  the  most  suitable  match,"  remarked  Kin^ 
Alfred.  "  He's  a  nice  ripe  age,  and  probably  wouldn't 
bother  you  long.  Then  his  estate  is  all  we  could  desire, 
and  Jo's  house,  as  that  of  a  free,  unencumbered  young 
widow,  would  be  a  very  pleasing  refuge  for  any  of  us 
in  case  of  adversity." 

"  Only,  in  that  case,  she  must  get  rid  of  the  nephew," 
suggested  Ted.  "  '  Twouldn't  be  quite  moral,  would  it, 
to  keep  him  on  the  premises  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he'd  marry  Darby,"  put  in  Toddy  brilliantly. 

I  looked  at  him  with  sudden  anger.  It  seemed 
sacrilege  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  before  the  pure  baby 
innocence  I  held  in  my  arms. 

But  Darby  raised  her  head,  and  put  her  little  arms 
tightly  round  my  neck. 

"  Me's  dot  Jo,"  she  said  decidedly.  "  Me  won't 
marry  nanybody ;    no,  me  won't." 

And,  happily,  the  entrance  of  Trotter  and  the  tea- 
tray  made  a  diversion  at  that  moment,  and  the  boys 
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ceased  to  discuss  my  matrimonial  chances  for  the 
more  agreeable  employment  of  feasting  on  the  dainties 
prepared  by  cook  as  a  welcome  home. 


CHAPTER    V 

UNCLE     AND     NEPHEW 

Rom.     Is  love  a  tender  thing  ? 

It  is  too  rough,  too  rude,  too  boisterous, 
And  it  pricks  like  thorn. 
-  noi:  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

'tf'OUR  days  had  passed.  The  boys  had  visited  all  their 
pets,  had  skated  on  the  pond,  and  made  slides  in  the 
paddock,  had  been  alternately  uproarious,  sedate, 
troublesome,  or  well-behaved,  according  to  the  proximity 
or  absence  of  the  much-dreaded  "  governor  "  ;  had  been 
cross-examined  in  the  library  as  to  their  progress  during 
the  last  term,  and  received  father's  freezing  and  sarcastic 
^comments    on  their   "  stupidity  "  or  "  backwardness." 

Four  days  has  passed,  and  Sunday  had  come,  and  this 
Sunday  was  Christmas  Day. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright,  frosty  day,  with  brilliant  sun- 
shine that  sparkled  on  trees  and  hedges,  and  the  diamond 
icicles  that  beautified  their  bareness. 

Darby  was  standing  by  the  window,  ready  equipped 
for  church  in  crimson  pelisse  and  furs,  out  of  which  her 
golden  head  and  sweet  white-rose  face  lifted  themselves 
like  a  flower. 

I  had  adjusted  my  bonnet,  and  was  drawing  on  my 
gloves,  looking  all  the  time  at  my  pet's  intent  face, 
for  she  was  listening  to  the  bells  as  they  rang  over  the 
wide  heath  and  quiet  country-side. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Ted  popped  his  head 
in. 

'  Ready  ?  "  he  asked  ;   and  then  came  into  the  room, 
and  eyed  me  with  a  sort  of  dissatisfaction.     "  Why  do 
"you  wear  bonnets  ?  "  he  said.     "  You  look  about  fifty. 
Any  one  would  think  you  were  Darby's  mother." 

B 
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I  glanced  at  the  mirror,  which  showed  a  somewhat 
pale  face,  with  sombre  eyes,  and  hair  that  waved  in  little 
unsteady  ripples  over  the  low  brows. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  I  said,  "  I  never  was  a  beauty,  and 
never  will  be,  and  as  for  looking  fifty  " — I  laughed  aloud, 
though,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  forced  mirth — "  well, 
am  I  not  to  see  my  fate  to-day,  and  isn't  it  rather  to  my 
advantage  to  look  old  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that,"  said  Ted, 
echoing  my  laughter.  "  On  the  whole,  then,  your 
appearance  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  though  I 
believe  men  of  the  Rover's  age  generally  have  a  fancy  for 
marrying  girls  who  look  like  their  grand-daughters.  Is 
the  child  going  to  walk  ?  "  he  added,  relapsing  into 
gravity.     "  Isn't    it    too    far  ?  " 

"  Me  walks  every  Sunday,"  said  Darby,  advancing 
and  putting  her  hand  in  mine. 

That  child  knew  perfectly  well  when  I  was  dressed 
and  ready  for  her.  At  times,  really  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  she  must  be  able  to  see,  so  keen  were  her  instincts 
and  so  infallibly  correct. 

"  Well,  I'll  carry  you  if  you  get  tired,"  said  Ted, 
stooping  to  kiss  the  lovely  little  face.  "  You  look 
like  a  princess  out  of  a  fairy-tale,  Darby." 

Then  we  went  downstairs  to  where  father  was  waiting, 
and  formed  into  a  solemn  procession,  and  so  marched 
along  the  white  frozen  road  that  led  to  the  church. 

I  was  settled  in  the  family  pew,  where  generations  and 
generations  of  Templetons  had  worshipped  in  their 
time,  and  Darby  had  nestled  close  to  me,  and  with 
awe-struck  face  was  listening  to  the  deep  rolling  notes 
of  the  organ.  As  the  clergyman  entered  and  took  his 
place,  I  saw  two  figures  appear  in  the  great  square  pew 
opposite  our  own.  At  the  same  instant  a  nudge  from 
Ted  and  a  whisper  of  "  The  Rover  "  sent  the  shamed 
colour  flying  to  my  face,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  shyness. 

I  could  not  for  worlds  have  investigated  the  new- 
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comers  with  the  cool,  critical  stare  of  my  brothers. 
It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  service  was  half  over  that  I 
summoned  up  courage  to  look  in  their  direction.  Then 
I  saw  a  bright,  handsome  face  with  laughing  eyes,  that 
met  my  own  as  if  claiming  acquaintance  with  me  ;  and 
in  renewed  confusion  I  dropped  my  lowered  lids  upon 
my  book,  thinking  to  myself,  "  So — that  is  the  nephew." 

I  had  not  seen  the  uncle  at  all. 

The  service  went  on.  It  was  unusually  long  on  account 
of  the  festive  occasion,  and  Darby  fell  asleep  during 
the  sermon-time,  and  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  let  her 
slumber  as  she  would. 

The  clergyman  was  of  the  old  school,  and  dealt  in 
sound  doctrine  and  long,  dreary  explanations  of  things 
that  it  would  never  enter  any  one's  mind  to  wish  ex- 
plained. But  he  ended  at  last,  and  the  welcome  "  Now 
to  God  the  Father  "  brought  all  the  congregation  to 
their  feet  with  a  briskness  and  alacrity  that  seemed  to 
say  they  were  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

We  hied  out  of  our  pew,  and  marched  down  the  aisle 
— a  family  procession,  headed  by  father,  and  brought 
up  by  Darby  and  myself.  Close  upon  our  heels  came 
the  inmates  of  Monk's  Hall.  As  we  left  the  church- 
porch  and  emerged  into  the  bright  frosty  air,  I  saw  a 
tall  figure  push  rapidly  by  and  come  up  with  my  father. 
He,  in  turn,  stopped,  then  a  pleased  look  of  welcome 
broke  over  his  face.  There  was  a  brisk  shaking  of  hands, 
a  crowd  of  questions,  and  Ted  turned  round  to  me  with 
that  ever  familiar  grin  upon  his  broad  jovial  face. 

"  Regard,"  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  that  was  quite  French.  '  It  is 
thus  that  Mounseer  the  Rover  makes  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  with  mounseer  le  pere." 

"  Hush  !  "  I  said  warningly,  but  too  late,  for  close 
beside  me  I  saw  the  laughing  eyes  and  handsome  face 
of  the  Rover's  nephew. 

At  the  same  moment  father  turned  round  and  faced 
the  group  of  sons  and  daughters  with  which  Providence 
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had  seen  fit  to  bless  him,  and  we  heard  his  slow,  clear 
voice  introducing  us  generally  to  his  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers. 

Sir  Ralph  shook  hands  with  the  boys  individually 
and  then  looked  at  me  as  I  stood  a  little  apart,  holding 
Darby's  hand. 

"  My  eldest  and  youngest  daughters,"  said  father, 
and  the  kindest,  noblest  face  I  have  ever  seen  was  looking 
down  at  me  and  at  the  tiny  hand  drawn  slowly  out  of 
the  little  muff,  and  held  towards  him. 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  my  dear  ?  "  he  asked, 
holding  the  wee  hand  in  his  great  palm,  and  gazing 
with  a  little  puzzled  look  in  his  keen  grey  eyes  at  the 
lovely  little  face,  on  which  the  winter  sunlight  fell  so 
gaily. 

"  I  is  Darby,"  she  says,  in  her  pretty,  plaintive  voice  ; 
"  and  dis  is  Joan,"  taking  her  hand  away  and  putting 
it  in  mine. 

Sir  Ralph  looked  astonished. 

"  Darby  and  Joan  !  "  he  echoed.  "  A  new  version 
of  the  old  story,  Miss  Templeton  ?  " 

"  It's  only  a  nickname  the  boys  gave  her,"  I  said 
hurriedly,  for  I  saw  the  gathering  cloud  on  father's 
face  ;    "  her  real  name  is  Dorothea." 

"  No,  it  not,"  affirmed  the  child,  shaking  her  golden 
head  ;   "  it's  Darby,  and  me's  Jo's  little  husband." 

Sir  Ralph  laughed  outright,  and  as  I  met  his  kind, 
frank  eyes,  I  laughed  too,  feeling  as  if  his  genial  face 
put  me  on  good  terms  with  him  directly. 

"  But  I  am  forgetting  myself,"  he  resumed  quickly ; 
"  I  must  introduce  my  nephew  to  you  all.  Here,  Yorke, 
my  boy,  come  forward  and  show  yourself  !  ' 

I  did  not  need  to  look  at  the  face,  I  knew  it  so  well. 
I  could  have  told  to  a  shade  the  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  ; 
the  shape  of  the  laughing  mouth,  with  its  sweep  of  fair 
moustache ;  the  beautifully-moulded,  if  somewhat 
weak-looking  chin  ;  the  lithe,  careless  grace  of  figure. 
There  were  more  bows  and  hand-clasps,  and  then  we 
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moved  on,  our  numbers  augmented  by  two,  and  I 
heard  father  warmly  insisting  upon  these  two  new 
acquaintances  coming  to  take  their  Christmas  dinner 
with  us. 

We  looked  at  each  other,  the  boys  and  I,  in  dismay. 
We  had  formed  plans  for  a  jovial  evening,  to  be  spent 
in  the  schoolroom  according  to  our  old  fashion.  An 
evening  of  snapdragon,  and  romps  and  ghost-stories, 
such  as  our  young  souls  had  been  wont  to  delight  in,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  delighted  in  still.  And  now  this 
was  all  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  reason  of  father's 
unexampled  and  astonishing  fit  of  hospitality.  All,  or 
at  least  most  of  us,  would  be  expected  to  sit  in  dignity 
in  the  great  dreary  drawing-room  after  the  equally 
dreary  dinner,  and  the  festive  evening  would  degenerate 
into  one  of  those  solemn  and  depressing  occasions  which 
we  all  detested  and  always  shunned,  if  it  lay  in  our 
power  so  to  do. 

Whether  or  not  the  invited  guests  noted  our  sudden 
restraint  I  cannot  tell,  but  to  our  horror  the  invitation 
was  cordially  accepted. 

We  all  walked  on  together,  father  and  Sir  Ralph 
chatting  in  a  friendly  and  familiar  fashion  that  amazed 
us,  Yorke  Ferrers  and  King  Alfred  just  behind  them, 
and  Ted  clinging  to  my  arm,  schoolboy  fashion,  as  I 
walked  along  with  Darby. 

"  What  on  earth  has  come  over  father  ?  "  he  grumbles 
discontentedly,  as  we  jog  over  the  hard,  frozen  road. 
"  I  never  remember  him  being  hospitable  before.  Did 
you  know  the  Rover  was  a  friend  of  his  youth  ?  Can 
you  fancy  his  ever  possessing  youth,  or  a  friend  ?  I 
wonder  if  they  used  to  fight." 

"  Is  fighting  your  notion  of  friendship  ?  But  you 
must  really  give  up  calling  him  the  Rover,"  I  say  warn- 
ingly.     "  His  nephew  will  tell  him." 

"  Bother     his     nephew — confounded     little     prig !  ' 
mutters  Ted  sulkily  ;    "  a  fellow  with  a  face  like  a  girl, 
and  the  manners  of  a  dancing-master." 
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'  Why,  Ted,"  I  exclaim  in  surprise,  "  what  a  descrip- 
tion, and  you  know  it  isn't  true  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  think  he's  an  Apollo,  or  whatever 
the  fellow  was  that  stands  for  the  type  of  manly  beauty," 
answers  Ted,  who  is  somewhat  vague  about  mythology 
in  general.  "  Just  like  girls.  Any  one  who's  got  a 
head  like  a  hairdresser's  block,  and  a  moustache  like 
a  tom-cat,  is  sure  to  be  their  ideal  of  handsomeness." 

"  An  ideal  you  are  hardly  likely  to  reach,"  I  say, 
laughing. 

;'  No — thank  goodness  !  "  is  the  savage  rejoinder  ; 
"  I'd  rather  shoot  myself  at  once." 

"  What  makes  you  so  cross  ?  "  I  ask  in  surprise. 
"  Because  they're  coming  to  dinner  ?  Well,  after  all," 
I  add  somewhat  ruefully,  "  you  may  be  able  to  get  away. 
It's  only  Alfred  and  I  who  are  expected  to  entertain 
company." 

"  And  it's  just  King  Alfred  and  you  we  want,"  answers 
Ted  dolefully  ;  "  and  Darby  won't  stay  if  you're  not 
there." 

"  No,  me  won't,"  asserts  Darby  emphatically.  "  Don't 
like  snapdragons — me  don't." 

"  Why,  you've  never  seen "  begins  Ted  loudly  ; 

then  he  stops  abruptly  and  crimsons  all  over  his  honest 
broad  face.  "  I  mean  we've  only  had  it  once,  and  that 
was  when  you  burnt  your  fingers,  and  you  were  quite 
a  baby  then.  You'll  like  it  if  I  fish  the  raisins  out  for 
you — won't  you  ?  " 

"  Jo  will  fis'  them  out,"  says  the  child  ;  "not  nany- 
body  but  Jo — then  they  won't  burn  my  finder,"  holding 
out  a  little  gloved  hand. 

"  How  we  are  fraternizing  over  there  !  "  says  Ted 
abruptly,  nodding  his  head  in  the  direction  of  father 
and  the  strangers.  "  I  suppose  the  Rover's  relating 
his  adventures  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  nephew's 
giving  Alfy  the  receipt  for  growing  moustaches  out  of 
the  weakest  materials." 

"  Those  moustaches  seem  to  rankle  in  your  mind, 
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my  dear  boy/'  I  say  with  a  smile.     "  Are  you  not  a 
little  bit  envious,  if  the  truth  were  known  ? 

"  Envious  !  "  says  Ted,  with  a  lofty  scorn  that  is 
beautiful  to  behold.  "  I  ?  Pooh  !  At  all  events,  I'm 
not  likely  to  show  my  envy  in  the  way  you  would,  if 
}rou  had  the  chance." 

"  How's  that  ?  "  I  ask  in  surprise. 

"  By  setting  your  face  against  them,"  says  Ted  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  mirth  at  his  own  wit  that  is  so  loud 
and  long  it  makes  the  object  of  our  conversation  turn 
round  and  look  wonderingly  at  us. 

My  face  might  match  the  holly-berries  in  hue  as  I 

meet  those  bright  blue  eyes,   and  see  their  possessor 

wheel  suddenly  round,  and  come  up  to  us — Alfy  following. 

'  You  are  very  merry,"  he  says.     "  Mayn't  we  hear 

the  joke  ?  " 

I  look  imploringly  at  Ted. 

It  dawns  upon  me  for  the  first  time  that  the  boys' 
jokes  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  vulgar. 

'  It  was  nothing,"  I  stammer  in  confusion.  "  Only 
—only " 

"  Only,"  says  Ted  with  an  air  of  extreme  politeness, 
"  my  sister  is  setting  her  face  against  a — suggestion." 

The  young  man  looks  at  my  crimson  cheeks  in  wonder. 
He  does  not  smile,  and  for  a  moment  it  strikes  me  that 
with  all  his  appearance  of  good-humour  he  might  not 
be  the  safest  person  in  the  world  to  jest  with. 

"  I  am  like  the  proverbial  Scotchman,"  he  says,  some- 
what stiffly.  "  I  can't  see  a  joke  as  easily  as  some 
people." 

"  Some  people  see  them  too  easily,"  I  answer,  with 
a  severe  glance  at  Teddy  that,  however,  seems  in  no 
way  to  check  his  gaiety. 

"  Well,"  he  says  with  intense  enjoyment  of  the  sub- 
ject, "  you  must  confess  this  is  a  joke  easily  seen,  whether 
you  set  your  face " 

"  Alfred,"  I  say  in  desperation,  and  interrupting  what 
I  know  is  coming,  "  did  you  notice  that  old  Mrs.  Gaze- 
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brook  was  in  church  ?     I  wonder  who  that  pretty  girl 
was  with  her.     Do  you  know  ?  " 

"That,"  says  Yorke  Ferrers  quietly,  "is  her  grand 
daughter,  Miss  Croft — Nettie  Croft.     I  know  her  very 
well.     What  a  horrid   old  woman  the  grandmother  is  ! 
Do  you — at  least,  I  suppose  you  do  know  her  ?  ' 

"  She  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  dearest  friends,"  says 
Ted  calmly  and  mendaciously,  and  with  a  rebuking 
gravity  of  voice  that  would  not  misbecome  father. 

I  glance  at  Yorke  Ferrers'  disconcerted  face,  and 
then  at  my  brothers'  surprised  ones.     I  feel  indignant. 

"  Do  not  believe  them,  Mr.  Ferrers,"  I  say  hurriedly. 
"  She  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  detest  her — a  mean, 
back-biting,  spiteful  old  woman.  I  am  sorry  for  her 
granddaughter." 

"  So  am  I,"  he  says,  looking  at  me  gratefully. 

"  Jo,  my  dear,"  says  the  incorrigible  Teddy,  coming 
up  to  me  a  few  minutes  later,  "  accept  my  condolences. 
You  have  lost  one  of  your  chances.  You  had  better 
go  in  for  the  uncle,  after  all.  Besides,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  his  moustache  is  the  finer  of  the  two  !  " 


CHAPTER    VI 

"  THE    FESTIVE    SEASON  " 

Ay  me — ay  me  !  with  what  another  heart, 
In  days  far  off,  and  with  what  other  eyes  I  used  to  watch  ! 

Tennyson. 

The  Christmas  dinner  is  over.  We  have  eaten  of  turkey 
and  plum  pudding  ;  we  have  been  astonished  at  father's 
genial  appearance  and  conversation  ;  we  have  taken 
notes  of  our  visitors,  and  are  rather  inclined  to  be  pleased 
with  Sir  Ralph.  We  have  drunk  our  glass  of  port  at 
dessert,  and  received  a  gracious  nod  from  father,  that 
seems  to  intimate  we  may  retire,  and  are  now  in  the 
great    drawing-room,    discussing   the    festive    occasion. 
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At  least,  we  are  all  here  with  the  exception  of  Alfred 
and  Darby,  the  former  of  whom  is  obliged  to  do  "  com- 
pany "  for  Yorke  Ferrers,  and  the  latter  sound  asleep 
in  her  little  cot. 

All  thoughts  of  snapdragon  and  festivity  have  van- 
ished. The  schoolroom  hre  may  burn  and  crackle  in 
vain.  We  look  at  the  long  vista  of  the  great,  many- 
windowed  drawing-room,  at  the  stiff  furniture,  the 
unfamiliar  seats  and  chairs.  With  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world  we  could  not  feel  comfortable  here  ;  if  we 
are  unanimous  on  one  point,  it  is  in  hating  this  room. 
We  are  still  grumbling  and  sulking,  when  the  door  opens, 
and  Alfred  and  Yorke  Ferrers  enter. 

"  You  needn't  martyrize  yourselves  any  longer,"  says 
the  former  with  unwonted  hilarity  ;  "  father  is  going 
to  take  Sir  Ralph  off  to  his  study,  and  we  are  free  to  do 
what  we  like.     I  vote  we  adjourn  to  the  schoolroom." 

I  look  dubiously  at  Yorke  Ferrers.  He  meets  the 
glance. 

"  Pray  don't  consider  me,"  he  says  eagerly.     "  I  hate 
formality.     I  should  enjoy  the  schoolroom." 
So  we  go. 

After  a  time  the  stiffness  wears  off.  We  laugh,  and 
tease,  and  joke  in  our  usual  fashion,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  entertaining  to  our  guest.  We  don't  trouble 
to  ask  him. 

After  all,  we  have  snapdragon.  What  a  noise  and 
uproar,  to  be  sure  !  Teddy  and  Toddy  screaming  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  ;  Hughie  not  much  better  ;  King 
Alfred  and  I  joining  in  a  little  more  moderately  ;  the 
blue  flames  mounting  fierce  and  wild,  and  making  us 
look  demoniac  ;  the  table  heaped  with  piles  of  smoking 
raisins,  and  the  room  full  of  the  odour  of  burnt  brandy. 
In  the  midst  of  it  we  become  suddenly  conscious  of 
an  interruption.  Standing  at  the  door,  and  dimly 
visible  in  firelight  and  spirit-light,  are  the  figures  of 
father  and  his  friend.  In  a  moment  the  noise  ceases. 
We  stand  dumb  and  ashamed  around  the  table,  while 
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the  blue  flames  die  out  unheeded  on  the  big  dish,  and 
the  piles  of  raisins  vainly  invite  our  attention. 

Sir  Ralph  advances. 

'  Pray  don't  let  us  interrupt  your  amusements,"  he 
says,  in  that  kindly,  genial  voice  of  his.  "It  is  a  treat 
to  see  young  people  gay  and  happy.  I — upon  my  word, 
I  don't  mind  having  a  turn  at  snapdragon  myself.  What 
say  you,  Templeton  ?  " 

We  look  at  each  other  blankly.  Father  joining  us 
at  snapdragon  !  The  world  coming  to  an  end  !  As 
well  expect  us  to  hobnob  in  familiar  fashion  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  dignitary  !  Fortunately, 
we  are  saved  the  ordeal  by  the  sudden  extinction  of 
the  blue  fire  itself,  and  I  go  over  to  the  mantelshelf  for 
matches,  and  relight  the  lamp,  and  we  stand  revealed 
there,  a  flushed  and  dishevelled  crew,  with  stained  and 
sticky  fingers,  and  a  general  air  of  rakishness  and  dis- 
order. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  of  being  genial, 
father  looks  uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease.  But  not  so 
Sir  Ralph.  He  draws  a  chair  to  the  fire  ;  he  takes 
Toddy  on  his  knee  ;  he  jokes  and  laughs  ;  he  tells  us 
tales  of  strange  lands  and  hairbreadth  escapes  ;  he 
draws  us  out  to  talk  almost  as  fluently  and  foolishly 
as  we  are  wont  to  do  in  private.  We  forget  even  father's 
dread  presence — or,  at  least,  I  forget  it — so  novel,  and 
exhilarating,  and  altogether  delightful  is  it  to  meet  a 
companion  of  this  description. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  notice.  The  more 
hilarious  and  jovial  that  Sir  Ralph  becomes,  the  more 
stiff,  and  cold,  and  uncompanionable  seems  his  nephew. 
He  neither  smiles,  nor  laughs,  nor  joins  in  our  excitement 
or  expressions  of  wonder,  and  once,  as  I  turn  from  gazing 
rapturously  at  Sir  Ralph's  face,  I  meet  a  glance  from 
those  blue  eyes  of  Yorke  Ferrers'  that  is  simply  appall- 
ing. It  is  so  fierce,  so  resentful,  so  full  of  anger  and  dislike, 
that  for  a  moment  it  strikes  me  with  a  sudden  chill. 

Then  I  remember  the  story  of  Yorke's  disappointment 
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— of  the  uncle  who  had  risen  almost  from  the  dead  to 
claim  what  he  had  considered  his  own,  and  I  form  a 
theory  in  my  mind  that  the  nephew  is  jealous  and 
envious,  and  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  pity  or  despise 
him  most. 

Father  makes  a  signal  for  departure  at  last,  and  some- 
what reluctantly  we  leave  the  schoolroom.  The  young 
ones  go  off  to  bed,  and  Alfred,  and  I,  and  Yorke  Ferrers 
follow  father  and  his  friend  into  the  dining-room,  and 
there  partake  of  "  a  last  stirrup  cup." 

"  How  jolly  you  must  all  be  together  !  "  remarks 
Yorke  Ferrers  as  he  seats  himself  by  my  side. 

He  is  better-looking  now  that  he  is  amiable. 

"  Jolly  !  "  I  say  dubiously.  "  Well,  yes,  I  suppose 
we  are.  But  I  should  think  you  must  find  your  uncle 
excellent  company." 

That  black  look  I  have  before  noticed  comes  into 
the  sunny  eyes. 

"  A  man  twenty  years  older  than  myself  can  scarcely 
be  '  excellent  company,'  "  he  says  with  a  sneer. 

"  Twenty  years  !  "  I  exclaim  involuntarily.  "  Is 
he  really  twenty  years  older  ?  I  should  never  have 
thought  it.  But  then  some  people  are  young  for  their 
years,  just  as  others  are  old." 

And  as  I  say  it  I  sigh,  remembering  how  heavily  my 
seventeen  years  seem  sometimes  to  weigh  upon  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I  am  old  for  mine  ?  "  says  my 
companion  huffily. 

"  You  don't  look  twenty  years  younger  than  your 
uncle,  certainly,"  I  answer  frankly.  "  But,  then,  no 
one  would  ever  dream  he  was  forty  !  " 

"  You  have  not  had  much  experience  of  judging  of 
age,  I  should  think,"  is  my  companion's  reply.  "  Your 
brother  tells  me  you  have  lived  here  all  your  life, 
and  for  real,  utter,  downright  stagnation,  give  me  a 
country  life  with  its  daily  undeviating  routine." 

"  Have  you  experienced  it  ?  "  I  ask  coolly. 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly.     You  see  I've  been  at  Eton, 
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and  then  at  college,  and  I  only  came  here  when — when 
"     He  hesitates,  and  his  brow  darkens. 

"  When  you  had  expectations  ?  "  I  suggest. 

He  looks  at  me  blackly,  almost  savagely.  Evidently 
I  have  hit  upon  a  sore  point. 

"  You  know — of  course  every  one  knows.  It  is  com- 
mon talk,  no  doubt.  That  is  another  advantage  of 
country  life  :  every  fact  and  detail  relating  to  one's 
neighbours'  affairs  is  seized  upon  and  discussed  with 
the  utmost  avidity." 

"  I  wonder,  if  you  so  dislike  it,  that  you  have  come 
to  live  here,"  I  remark,  wondering  what  Sir  Ralph  is 
telling  Alfy  and  father  that  seems  to  amuse  them  so 
much. 

"  I  have  no  choice,"  he  says  gloomily  ;  "  I  am  depend- 
ent on  my  uncle." 

It  is  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell  him  he  ought  to 
be  more  grateful  than  he  seems,  but  I  refrain.  I  look 
curiously  at  him,  scanning  every  line  of  the  clear-cut, 
handsome  face,  and  wondering  why  its  brightness  should 
so  suddenly  change  to  gloom  and  discontent.  Has  fate 
really  been  so  hard  on  him — or  is  it  only  that  he  sets 
himself  in  revolt  against  accepting  what  is  left  ? 

I  am  still  lost  in  meditation  when  his  voice  recalls  me. 

"  Well,"  he  says,  and  like  magic  the  clouds  clear 
off,  and  it  is  the  bright,  sunny  boy  face  that  looks  back 
at  me  again. 

I  start  and  grow  confused. 

"  Do  I  realize  your  conception  of  the  beautiful  ?  "  he 
asks,  laughing.  "  You  have  been  studying  me  as  if  you 
wished  to  take  me  for  a  model.  I  know  you  paint  ; 
your  brother  told  me  so." 

"  My  brother  seems  to  have  told  you  a  great  deal 
about  me,"  I  say,  trying  to  hide  my  confusion  by  speak- 
ing jocularly. 

'  Perhaps  I  asked  him,"  he  says  in  a  low  voice,  and 
looking  at  me  as  never  human  being  has  looked  yet. 

"  That  is  so  likely,"  I  say  in  sudden  anger.     "  Why 
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should  you  interest  yourself  about  me — about  any  of 
us  ?     Why,  you  never  knew  of  our  existence  till  to-day." 

"  Perhaps  when  I  did  know  of  that  existence,  the 
interest  followed,"  he  answers.  "  I  have  been  here 
a  week  and  had  not  a  living  soul  to  exchange  idea? 
with — except,  of  course,  my  uncle." 

"And  Nettie  Croft,"   I   say  quickly. 

He  gives  a  little  start. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  I — I  only  supposed  it,"  I  say,  laughing  at  his  con- 
fusion. "  You  know  you  told  me  this  morning  that 
she  was  a  friend  of  yours,  and  they  certainly  don't 
live  a  stone's-throw  from  Monk's  Hall." 

"  That  doesn't  count,"  he  says  hurriedly.  "  She's 
a  sort  of — of  cousin,  or  something.  We  have  known 
each  other  since  we  were  children.  We  used  to  fight 
horribly,  I  know.  You  can't  get  up  sentiment  about 
any  one  you've  associated  with  dirty  pinafores,  and 
rough  hair,  and  mud-pies,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Do 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"Oh,"  I  say  demurely,  "I  did  not  know  there  was 
a  question  of — sentiment.  Aren't  you  rather — rather 
young  for  that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

His  face  grows  scarlet. 

"  I  was  not  aware  my  age  had  also  been  discussed 
as  well  as  my  fortunes,"  he  says,  with  an  attempt  at 
dignity  that  strikes  me  as  profoundly  ludicrous. 

I  laugh  outright,  and  Sir  Ralph,  hearing  my  merri- 
ment, turns  and  looks  at  us  both  with  his  friendly,  pleas- 
ant eyes.  He  makes  a  step  forward,  then  stops  ;  but  I 
leave  my  seat  and  advance  to  the  table,  leaving  my 
companion  to  get  over  his  wrath,  or  not,  as  he  thinks 
best. 

'  You  have  quite  cheered  Yorke  up  among  you  all," 
says  Sir  Ralph,  beaming  in  most  kindly  fashion  as  soon 
as  I  reach  his  side.  "  I  have  not  heard  him  laugh  for 
many  a  long  day.  I  dare  say,"  he  adds  with  compunc- 
tion, "  it  is  dull  enough  for  him,  shut  up  with  an  old 
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fogey  like  myself.  I  hope,  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much, 
that  you  will  let  him  drop  in  now  and  then  ;  the  society 
of  the  young  is  for  the  young — eh,  Templeton  ?  " 

"Yes — ah  !  — decidedly,"  says  father  with  unwonted 
cordiality.  "  Send  him  here  whenever  you  like — when- 
ever he  likes.  And — and  you  must  come  yourself,  you 
know.  I  should  be  glad  to  explain  to  you  that  new  work 
I  have  been  engaged  on,  and  whose  discussion  we  post- 
poned to-night." 

;<  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  palseontological  con- 
chology,  Miss  Joan  ?  "  asks  Sir  Ralph,  and  I  think  how 
altogether  nice  it  is  of  him  to  say  Miss  Joan  instead  of 
Miss  Templeton. 

I  shake  my  head. 

"  No,"  I  answer  humbly.  "  I  don't  even  know  the 
meaning  of  it." 

"  The  feminine  mind  is  naturally  frivolous  and 
trifling,"  says  father  sternly.  "  I  could  not  expect  Joan 
to  enter  into,  or  understand,  any  of  my  pursuits." 

"  I  should  not  say  she  was  frivolous  or  trifling," 
remarks  Sir  Ralph,  still  regarding  me  with  those  kind 
and  searching  eyes.  "  If  anything,  Templeton,  it 
seemed  to  me  she  was  a  little  too  serious  and  grave  for 
her  years.  It  is  early  days  for  such  young  shoulders 
to  bear  responsibilities." 

The  blood  rushes  to  my  face  in  a  scarlet  flame.  I  can- 
not look  at  him  or  speak  to  him,  sensible  though  I  am 
of  an  overwhelming  flood  of  gratitude  that  fills  my  very 
soul. 

For  the  first  time  since  that  dread  and  most  sorrowful 
day  some  one  has  praised  me,  thought  of  me,  seemed  to 
understand  me.  But  for  all  that  my  heart  is  so  full  I 
cannot  utter  a  word.  I  dare  not  even  lift  my  eyes,  so 
near  to  them  are  a  weight  of  tears  that  need  all  my 
strength  to  hold  back. 

I  think  perhaps  Sir  Ralph  notices  my  confusion.  He 
turns  it  off  skilfully  by  talking  to  the  others. 

Presently  I  hear  plans  being  laid  for  a  visit  to  Monk's 
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Hall.  We  are  all  to  go— he  insists  upon  it — father  and 
all  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  memory  I  hear  father 
accepting  an  invitation  almost  as  heartily  as  it  is  given. 
Then  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  hand-shaking  and  speechi- 
fying, and  finally  our  guests  are  off,  and  we  watch  them 
driving  away  in  the  frosty  December  starlight,  and  I  go 
up  to  my  room  with  Sir  Ralph's  hearty  voice  ringing  in 
my  ears  :  "  Thanks  for  a  most  happy  Christmas  !  " 


CHAPTER    VII 

MYSELF 

My  life  is  full  of  weary  days, 
But  good  things  have  not  kept  aloof, 
Nor  wandered  into  other  ways. 

I  go  up  to  my  own  room.  The  fire  burns  low  ;  the  cur- 
tains are  drawn ;  the  night-lamp  throws  flickering 
shadows  on  the  childish  head  to  which  my  first  glance 
turns. 

Darby  is  asleep — sleeping  as  only  a  child  can,  with  the 
lovely  light  of  Heaven's  peace  on  face  and  brow,  and 
the  deep  hush  of  dreamless  rest  sealing  closed  lids  and 
softly  breathing  lips.  I  gaze  on  her  as  I  have  gazed  a 
hundred  times,  drinking  in  anew  the  unsoiled  innocence 
of  the  pure  and  lovely  face,  wondering  if,  somewhere 
near  at  hand,  or  far,  her  mother's  eyes  can  watch  her 
too,  and  recognize  some  kinship  to  her  own  fair  and  holy 
spirit. 

And  then,  when  I  can  gaze  no  more  for  the  tears  that 
dim  my  eyes,  and  the  sad  and  longing  thoughts  that 
crowd  my  brain,  I  fall  down  on  my  knees  beside  her, 
to  pray,  as  I  have  prayed  many  nights  since  the  child 
has  lain  here  beside  me,  that  Heaven  may  bless  her  in 
her  darkened  life,  and  shield  its  soft,  pure  calm  from 
every  trouble  of  this  bitter  world.  And,  as  I  so  pray, 
she  softly  stirs  and  wakes,  and  I  feel  the  touch  of  two 
velvet  lips,  and  the  clasp  of  two  childish  arms,  and  I 
know,  as  I  have  known  for  many  a  long  day  now,  that 
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my  mother  has  left  me  a  comforter  almost  as  precious 
as  herself  ;  and  once  more  my  sorrow  and  rebellion 
die  away,  and  I  feel  how  close  and  sweet  is  the  bond 
of  sympathy  between  my  blind  child  and  myself. 

She  falls  asleep  again  almost  directly — the  sleep  that 
sometimes  I  think  may  bring  her  all  of  sight  she  will 
ever  know — and  I  rise  from  my  knees  and  draw  a  low 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  begin  to  think  of  the  events  of 
the  day  before  committing  them  to  my  diary.  For  I 
cannot  deny  my  brother's  soft  impeachment — I  do 
keep  a  diary,  though,  indeed,  I  wonder  sometimes  what 
to  put  in  it,  so  uneventful  is  my  life,  and  so  monotonous 
my  days.  I  keep  it,  perhaps,  more  as  an  outlet  for 
some  of  those  strange  and  unexplainable  feelings  that 
make  up  so  large  a  part  of  my  inner  life — the  life  un- 
shared by  confidence,  unhelped  by  counsel,  uncheered 
by  wiser  thoughts  or  larger  sympathy — self-contained, 
mournful  like  myself,  and  my  moods,  and  the  dreams 
whose  colours  are  always  of  so  sombre  a  hue  that  the 
future  has  never  yet  held  forth  to  me  one  ray  of  promise. 

To-night  I  turn  over  its  pages  with  listless  fingers. 
I  read  its  records  of  events,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  with 
a  sort  of  pity  for  myself.  Seventeen  years  of  life,  and 
how  little  sunshine  in  those  years  !  It  seems  to  me, 
as  I  look  at  myself  with  determined  introspection,  that 
I  have  a  way  of  never  realizing  happiness  until  it  has 
passed. 

This  blot  lies  upon  most  of  the  records  of  my  life, 
uneventful  as  it  seems.  I  never  half  appreciated  my 
mother,  or  valued  her  love  and  sympathy  and  unfailing 
patience,  until  that  awful  day  when  I  awoke  to  her  loss, 
and  cried  out  to  blank  walls  of  death  and  silence  for 
the  living  presence  that  should  greet  my  sight  no  more. 

If  it  were  not  that  these  pages  on  which  I  gaze  were 
sacred  to  me  by  reason  of  that  dear  name,  by  histories 
of  the  childhood  through  which  her  love  and  tenderness 
ran  like  a  golden  thread,  I  should  fling  this  book  into 
the  flames  now.  to-night,  and  say  it  was  well  done  to 
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rid  myself  of  its  maundering  sentiment,  its  selfish  exac- 
tions, and  its  endless  complaints.  No  wonder  the  boys 
laughed  at  it.  My  cheeks  grew  hot  at  that  recollection. 
I  wonder  involuntarily  if  Sir  Ralph  would  laugh  also. 
Then  I  grow  ashamed  at  the  bare  thought  of  his  know- 
ing of  such  childish  folly,  and  turn  over  to  a  blank  page 
and  commence  anew. 

An  odd  feeling  comes  over  me.  I  pause  with  the 
pen  in  my  hand. 

Have  you  ever  felt,  my  friends,  in  some  hour  of  some 
day  in  your  life,  as  if  you  had  reached  a  turning-point 
in  that  life  ?  As  if,  so  to  speak,  you  stood  at  the  meeting 
of  two  cross-roads,  looking  down  the  one  and  up  the 
other  ?  Well,  some  such  feeling  as  this  came  over  me 
at  the  moment  I  describe.  The  mantle  of  childish 
fancies,  dreams,  follies,  seemed  to  fall  off  my  shoulders. 
I  looked  up  a  long,  long  vista  peopled  with  dumb  shapes 
and  formless  shadows.  A  multitude  of  vague,  confused, 
and  struggling  thoughts  seemed  suddenly  let  loose  in 
my  mind,  and  amidst  their  wild  chaos  I  was  tossed 
and  whirled  like  sea-drift  by  the  waves. 

I  could  see  my  mother's  face,  I  could  hear  my  mother's 
voice,  and  other  faces  and  other  voices  met  me  too,  and 
a  wild  terror  seized  me  as  in  the  darkness  and  bewilder- 
ment of  these  new  emotions  I  sought  for  firm  ground, 
or  friendly  clasp. 

Then  it  passed.  I  was  myself  once  more — myself, 
plain  Joan  Templeton,  sitting  lonely  and  absorbed  by 
the  firelight  on  this  Christmas  night,  with  the  flames 
falling  upon  the  white  blank  page  of  an  open  book,  blank 
save  for  two  words  just  written — Yorke  Ferrers. 

Morning  again — clear,  bright,  sunshiny  morning ! 
A  day  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in.  I  rose  and  dressed 
with  a  feeling  of  quiet  elation.  The  placid  current  of 
our  lives  had  been  disturbed.  A  new  element  had 
entered  into  them.  There  was  promise  now  of  friend- 
ship, occupation,  excitement,  however  mild. 
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To-day  we  are  all  to  go  to  Monk's  Hall — to  wander 
through  the  long-closed  rooms,  and  haunted  corridors,  and 
great,  wonderful  galleries  I  had  so  often  longed  to  visit. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  boys  seemed  to  share 
my  elation  ;  indeed,  at  the  first  note  of  it,  four  pairs  of 
sharp,  merciless  eyes  turned  to  my  face,  and  the  well- 
known  derisive  grin  began  to  appear  on  Ted's  counten- 
ance. 

"  Jo  sees  herself  a  chatelaine  already,"  he  remarked 
in  an  audible  aside  to  Hughie. 

"  Tell  us  when  you  are  going  on  your  tour  of  inspec- 
tion," joined  in  King  Alfred  kindly,  "  and  we  will  be 
close  at  hand  to  point  out  our  choice  of  rooms." 

"  And  if  he  asks  if  you  have  any  suggestion  to  make, 
be  sure  you  say  that  everything  is  perfect,"  added  Teddy, 
"  for  that  will  please  him  ;  all  old  men  like  complais- 
ance." 

'  He  is  not  old,"  I  cried,  with  sudden  indignation. 
"  He  doesn't  look  a  day  over  forty,  and  that  is  the  prime 
of  life  for  a  man." 

There  was  a  general  shout. 

"  Jo  has  evidently  quite  made  up  her  mind,"  said 
King  Alfred,  handing  over  his  empty  coffee-cup  to  be 
replenished.  "  Forty  and  seventeen  !  May  and  Decem- 
ber !     Darby  and  Joan  with  a  vengeance  !  " 

'  I  think  you  are  all  very  silly,"  I  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly, "  and  you  have  worn  your  joke  rather  thin. 
There  is  not  the  least  chance  that  Sir  Ralph  will  look 
upon  me  as  anything  but  a  little  girl.  He  never  even 
called  me  Miss  Templeton  !  " 

And  all  the  time  I  am  so  glad  in  my  heart  that  they 
forget  to  tease  me  about  some  one  else,  so  engrossed 
are  they  with  the  idea  of  a  prospective  elderly  brother- 
in-law. 

Well,  everything  must  have  an  end.  So  has  break- 
fast and  my  brothers'  chaff,  and  an  hour  later  the  car- 
riage comes  round,  and  we  drive  off  to  Monk's  Hall, 
with  father  looking  frostily  severe,  and  a  general  sense 
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of  depression  weighing  down  our  spirits  as  we  indulge 
in  a  laboured  conversation  with  him  anent  the  state 
of  the  roads  and  the  weather. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  at  last  seek  the  dark, 
irregular  pile  of  buildings,  with  its  background  of  wood 
and  heath,  and  watch  the  winding  drive  turn  and  sweep 
in  bold  curves  through  the  now  leafless  avenue,  and 
finally  find  ourselves  descending,  cold  and  cramped, 
before  the  great  entrance-doors  of  the  Hall  itself.  Sir 
Ralph  and  his  nephew  come  out  to  meet  us. 

As  they  stand  there,  bareheaded,  side  by  side,  I 
cannot  help  admiring  the  contrast  they  present.  Both 
are  tall,  and  proud  and  frank  of  bearing,  and  the  sun- 
light flashes  full  upon  the  two  faces  :  one  keen,  alert, 
with  frank  kindliness  impressed  on  every  line  ;  the  other 
carrying  its  advantages  of  youth  and  comeliness  less 
genially  and  frankly,  though  a  thousandfold  more 
capable  of  charming  the  eye  at  first  sight. 

I  am  afraid  I  was  too  keen  a  beauty-lover  not  to  give 
the  palm  of  preference  to  the  younger  of  the  two  men, 
even  had  I  not  seen  that  flash  of  welcome  in  the  bright 
and  sunny  eyes,  or  felt  the  lingering  pressure  of  the 
hand  that  clasped  my  own.  We  passed  into  the  hall, 
Sir  Ralph  leading  the  way  with  father,  I  following  them, 
with  Yorke  Ferrers  on  one  side,  and  Darby  clinging 
to  my  hand  on  the  other. 

Monk's  Hall  was  very,  very  old — I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  old.  I  know  there  was  a  general  air  of  gloom  and 
mouldiness  about  it  that  would  have  enraptured  an 
archaeologist. 

Father  naturally  was  in  ecstasies  over  it,  and  peered 
into  mouldings  and  carvings,  and  gave  dates  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  mediaeval  decorations,  that  somehow  seemed 
to  interest  the  possessor  far  less  than  the  informant. 

"  I  am  but  a  rough  and  restless  traveller,  you  must 
remember,"  Sir  Ralph  said  at  last.  '  I  have  been  a 
wanderer  for  so  many  years  that  I  scarcely  feel  as  if  I 
could  come  to  roost — even  here.     After  twenty  years 
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of  adventure  and  knocking  about,  it  is  not  easy  to  settle 
down  to  the  calm,  everyday  life  of  an  English  land- 
owner." 

:'  Oh,  you  will  get  used  to  it,"  said  father  consolingly. 
'  There  is  not  such  a  fine  old  place  in  aU  the  county  as 
this  of  yours." 

"  Come  with  me,"  whispered  Yorke  Ferrers  hurriedly, 
'  I  want  to  show  you  the  picture-gallery.     Leave  the 
old  fogeys  to  prose  to  themselves." 

'  You  are  not  very  polite  to  your  uncle,"  I  said, 
following  him  as  he  dived  through  a  curtained  archway, 
and  glancing  back  as  I  spoke  to  give  a  sign  of  invitation 
to  the  boys,  which  they  promptly  followed. 

I  don't  know  where  Yorke  led  us.  We  seemed  to 
traverse  rooms,  and  passages,  and  corridors  innumer- 
able, all  more  or  less  old,  and  gloomy,  and  faded.  But 
at  last  we  reached  the  picture-gallery,  and  commenced 
a  tour  of  inspection,  varied  by  a  host  of  jests,  and 
remarks,  and  criticisms  that  were  certainly  not  of  the 
most  respectful  kind. 

I  found  myself  at  last  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  gallery, 
and  standing  before  the  portraits  of  one  of  the  bygone 
generation  of  Ferrers.  The  face  struck  me  at  once  by 
its  extraordinary  likeness  to  that  of  Yorke.  It  was  a 
young  face,  too,  and  handsomer  even  than  that  living 
one  by  my  side,  but  marred,  as  his  so  often  was,  by 
the  look  of  gloomy  discontent  that  darkened  the  eyes 
and  brow. 

"  Do  you  see  the  likeness  ?  "  asked  Yorke  abruptly, 
as  my  eyes  turned  from  the  portrait  to  himself.  "  Of 
course  you  do.  I  " — with  an  uneasy  little  laugh — "  I 
can  see  it  myself.  He  was  a  bad  lot,  that  Ferrers — my 
great-uncle — and  came  to  a  bad  end.  I  often  think 
they  ought  to  have  painted  a  black  veil  over  the  portrait, 
as  they  have  done  over  that  one  of  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  Doge's  palace  in  Venice." 

"  That  would  have  been  cruel,"  I  said  indignantly  ; 
"  for  in  time  his  evil  deeds  might  be  forgotten,  and  fade 
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away  with  his  memory.  There  is  no  need  to  put  up 
a  perpetual  tablet  to  revive  them." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  would  be  merciful 
to  evil-doers,"  he  said,  looking  curiously  at  me.  "  Most 
women  are  hard  on  men's  errors,  I  fancy — at  least,  their 
errors  against  themselves." 

"  Ah,"  I  said  lightly,  "  but  you  see  I  have  had  no 
experience  in  that  line  yet." 

"  Have  your  brothers  always  been  so  good  to  you  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  You  see,  it  is  a  novel  experience  to  me, 
meeting  with  a  family  party  like  yours.  I  never  had 
any  brothers  or  sisters." 

'  Had  you  not  ? "  I  exclaimed  compassionately. 
"  What  a  pity  !     I  think  you  would  not  be  so " 

"  So  what  ?  "  he  questioned  as  I  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

"  Well,"  I  stammered,  growing  somewhat  confused 
at  my  own  plain  speaking,  ' '  I  was  going  to  say  so  hasty. 
You  know,"  I  added  apologetically,  "  you  do  take 
umbrage  very  quickly." 

"Do  I  ?  "  he  said,  reddening.  "  I  did  not  know. 
I  suppose  I  do.  They  always  said  at  school  I  had  a 
beastly  temper." 

"  You  must  try  to  mend  it,"  I  said  lightly,  and  look- 
ing back  up  the  long  gallery  after  the  boys. 

Alfred  had  mounted  Darby  on  his  shoulders,  and  was 
giving  her  a  triumphal  march  up  and  down. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of  each  other  ?  "  my 
companion  remarked  suddenly,  as  his  eyes  followed 
the  direction  of  my  own. 

'Very,"  I  answered  emphatically;  "of  course  we 
quarrel  now  and  then,  and  sometimes  they  are  very 
annoying  and  tease  dreadfully,  but  on  the  whole  we 
are  very  good  friends.  Besides,  it  is  no  use  taking 
offence  when  there  are  so  many  in  one  family ;  you 
are  only  left  out  in  the  cold  and  laughed  at." 

"  And  don't  you  mind  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  I  said  eagerly ;    "  what's  the  use  ?  " 

'  Was  the  little  one — the  youngest,  you  know — always 
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blind  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had 
been  watching  Darby's  delighted  face,  and  listening 
to  her  pretty  chiming  laughter. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  curtly  ;  it  was  a  sore  subject, 
and  one  I  never  liked  to  dwell  upon,  recalling  as  it  did 
the  awful  shock  and  grief  of  my  mother's  death,  and 
the  sad  discovery  of  my  little  sister's  misfortune. 

"  And  if  you  won't  think  me  too  curious,  may  I  ask  you 
why  you  all  call  her  Darby — it's  such  a  funny  name  for 
a  girl  ?  " 

"Oh,  that  was  Teddy's  doing,"  I  answered;  "it's 
only  a  nickname  ;  but  we've  got  so  used  to  it  now,  we 
forget  how  odd  it  must  sound  to  strangers  ;  she  and  I 
are  always  together,  and  my  name,  you  know,  is  Joan, 
so  they  couple  us— Darby  and  Joan— that's  all." 

"  But  perhaps,"  he  said,  and  looked  suddenly  at  me, 
'  some  day  you  may  have  a  real  Darby,  and  what 
then  ?  " 

And  I,  remembering  the  boys'  jests  on  that  same 
subject,  grew  crimson  to  my  very  brow. 

"  Oh,  that  is  nonsense,"  I  exclaimed  hurriedly ; 
'  besides  it  would  make  no  difference — nothing  ever 
would.     She  must  always  be  my  charge." 

"  You  would  not  sacrifice  your  whole  life  for — for  a 
mere  sisterly  affection  ?  "  he  cried  hastily. 

'  Sacrifice  !  "  I  echoed,  and  looked  at  him  amazed, 
the  hot  colour  dying  out  of  my  cheeks  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  flown  in  them.  "  You  don't  know — you  can't 
understand.  There  can  be  no  question  of  sacrifice 
when  one  loves — and  I  love  her  so,"  I  went  on  with  ever- 
increasing  passion,  "  that  I  would  give  my  very  life  for 
her  if  she  needed  it — if  it  could  make  her  happy — if " 

"  Do  not  say  more,"  he  entreated,  looking  more 
shame- faced  than  I  had  ever  seen  any  one  look.  "  I 
did  not  understand — I  never  had  a  sister.  I — I  mean," 
stammering  and  growing  confused,  "  I  have  never  had 
any  one  to  love  me  like  that,  nor  have  I  ever  loved  any 
one  ;    and — and " 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  I  said  compassionately. 
"  I  guessed  you  deserved  to   be  pitied." 

"  Then  pity  me,"  he  said  low  and  eagerly,  bending 
a  little  forward  as  we  stood  there  in  that  dark  and 
shadowy  corner.     "  Do — it  will  be  a  novel  sensation." 

I  drew  myself  away,  cold  and  offended. 

"  I  must  learn  first  that  you  need  it,"  I  answered; 
"  some  people  make  their  own  troubles  for  themselves." 

"  I  am  not  one  of  them." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  I  answered,  moving  on  to  join 
the  others. 

"  Who  is  ill-tempered  now  ?  "  he  asked  teasingly. 

I  looked  back  half  laughing.  I  saw  the  bright  Saxon 
beauty  of  his  face  undimmed,  unshadowed.  I  saw  the 
blue  eyes  give  back  glance  for  glance. 

"  I  have  not  asked  you  for  that  ancestor's  history," 
I  said  with  sudden  irrelevance.  "  But  I  wish  you  would 
tell  it  me  some  day." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  a  little  surprised.  "  But  I 
warn  you  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one." 

"  No  matter,"  I  answered  curtly.  "  It  may  be — 
prophetic." 

CHAPTER   VIII 

AFTERNOON    TEA 

Love  is  of  the  valley.     Come  ! 

For  love  is  of  the  valley.     Come  thou  down 

And  find  him.  Tennyson. 

After  that  visit  to  Monk's  Hall — a  visit  commemorated 
by  a  champagne  luncheon  in  the  great  oak-panelled 
dining-room,  and  a  present  of  magnificent  hot-house 
flowers  from  Sir  Ralph  to  me  at  parting,  we  seemed  to 
develop  into  rapid  intimacy  with  our  neighbours. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  without  uncle  or  nephew  coming 
over  to  see  us — sometimes  both.  As  for  Yorke  Ferrers, 
we  had  taken  him  into  our  joint  fellowship  without 
further  demur,  and  he  was  as  much  at  home  in  the 
schoolroom  as  ourselves. 
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He  and  Alfy  became  great  friends  ;  they  were  con- 
stantly together — walked,  talked,  rode,  raced,  confided 
in  and  fell  out  with  each  other  in  regular  boyish  fashion, 
and  for  the  space  of  those  Christmas  holidays  were  well- 
nigh  inseparable. 

But  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  holidays 
achieved  that  result  in  due  course.  The  boys  went 
back  to  school,  including  Toddy,  and  Alfred  entered 
upon  his  first  term  at  college,  and  Darby  and  I  were 
left  without  even  the  governess  to  keep  us  company,  for 
my  father  considered  I  no  longer  needed  one,  and  I 
would  never  hear  of  any  one  but  myself  teaching  the 
child. 

"  May  I  come  over  now  and  then  to  see  you  and 
enliven  your  solitude  ?  "  Yorke  Ferrers  had  asked,  the 
day  the  boys  were  leaving. 

We  were  standing  at  the  door,  watching  the  luggage 
being  piled  on  the  dog- cart. 

The  boys  were  rushing  here  and  there  after  forgotten 
treasures,  and  giving  orders  as  to  the  treatment  of  various 
pets,  and  there  was  a  general  atmosphere  of  confusion 
and  uneasiness  felt  by  all,  though  expressed  by  none. 
I  had  been  tearfully  beseeching  Ted  to  look  after  Toddy, 
who  was  taking  flight  from  the  home-nest  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  was  at  the  conclusion  of  my  injunctions 
that  Yorke  Ferrers  made  his  request. 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

"  Would  you — would  you  mind,"  he  repeated,  rather 
diffidently  for  him,  "  if  I  drop  in  to  tea  in  the  schoolroom 
now  and  then — say  this  afternoon  ?  You  will  be  so 
lonely." 

"  If  I  am  lonely,"  I  exclaimed  with  sudden  indigna- 
tion, as  I  looked  at  the  four  bright  rosy,  boyish  faces, 
a  little  grave  and  downcast  as  the  moment  of  parting 
approached,  "if  I  am  lonely,  you  won't  make  any 
difference — it  is  the  boys  I  want.  You  could  never 
be  the  same." 

"  I  don't  doubt  that,"  he  said,  with  some  of  that  old 
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huffiness  of  air  and  voice  that  I  had  always  a  knack  of 
rousing.  "  I  never  meant  to  enter  into  rivalry  with 
them.     I  only  thought  you  might  be  dull." 

"lam  sure  to  be  that,"  I  answered  dejectedly.  "  But 
I  don't  suppose  you  would  enliven  me  very  much.  On 
the  whole,  I  would  rather  have  your  uncle.  He  is 
more  sympathetic." 

He  flashed  one  of  his  thunderous  looks  at  me. 

"  I  will  send  him,  then,"  he  said  icily,  and  stalked 
off  to  where  Alfy  stood,  by  the  head  of  the  impatient 
chestnut. 

I  took  no  notice.  I  was  used  to  his  short  temper, 
and  I  knew  his  anger  never  lasted  very  long.  The  three 
boys  were  bidding  farewell  to  Darby.  Toddy  was  in 
tears,  and  Ted  and  Hughie  almost  in  the  same  condition. 
The  child  herself  was  very  pale,  and  large  drops  rolled 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  clung  to  her  favourite  Toddy. 

Then  there  came  a  moment  of  throttling  as  the  strong, 
warm  young  arms  were  round  my  neck,  and  Toddy 
cried  out  to  Darby,  "  Be  sure  you  don't  forget  me, 
ducksy,"  and  the  child  uttered  her  usual  formula,  "  No, 
I  won't,"  and  with  a  final  flow  of  tears  and  good-byes 
they  were  off. 

I  went  back  into  the  hall  with  Darby  in  my  arms.     I 

had  forgotten  all  about  Yorke  Ferrers. 

***** 

The  day  passes  on,  and  Darby  and  I  are  having  our 
solitary  tea  in  the  schoolroom,  before  I  recall  his  offer 
to  cheer  our  loneliness. 

However,  he  never  makes  his  appearance,  and  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  taken  offence,  or  else  for- 
gotten. I  take  Darby  in  my  arms,  and  begin  to  tell 
her  a  fairy-tale.  Then  there  comes  a  timid  knock  at  the 
door,  and  I  cry  "  Come  in  !  "  expecting  to  see  the  truant. 

To  my  amazement,  Sir  Ralph  stands  there. 

"  I — 1  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty,"  he 
says  apologetically,  "  but  I  understood — I  mean,  I 
heard — your  message  was " 
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"  Come  in — come  in  !  "  I  cried  delightedly.  "  The 
tea  is  not  cold  yet.  How  awfully  good  of  you  !  Were 
you  with  father  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  says,  advancing,  and  shaking  me  warmly 
by  the  hand.  "  I  have  not  been  to  see  him.  My  visit 
to-day  is  to — you." 

"  Yes  ?  "  I  say  interrogatively.     "  That  is  very  kind." 

And  I  place  Darby  in  her  little  chair,  and  draw  the 
small  tete-d.-te.ie  tea-table  closer  to  the  fire,  and  pour  out 
some  tea  for  my  visitor,  and  ring  for  more  hot  cakes, 
while  all  the  time  I  am  wondering  why  he  has  troubled 
himself  to  come,  and  racking  my  brains  to  remember 
what  I  had  said  to  Yorke  Ferrers. 

"  You  have  no  idea,"  he  says  presently,  as  he  sips  his 
tea  with  extreme  content,  and  looks  at  me  from  under 
his  thick  iron-grey  eyebrows,  "  you  can  have  no  idea 
how  pleasant  and  homelike  this  feels." 

I  laugh  a,  little. 

"  Does  it  ?  "  I  say.  "  Even  now  ?  For  my  part,  I 
like  a  large  family — the  larger  the  better.  I  can't 
fancy  home  without  six  or  eight  persons  round  the  table 
at  every  meal." 

"  Everything  must  have  a  beginning,"  he  says,  with 
that  pleasant  smile  of  his.  "  But  no  home,  however 
small  its  circle,  can  be  lonely  where  there  is  love.  Even 
mine,"  he  goes  on  sadly,  and  looking  at  the  fire  now 
instead  of  at  my  face — "  mine  might  be  pleasant  if — if 
it  held  one  affection,  but  it  does  not.  Yorke  does  not 
like  me — all  my  efforts  to  win  his  confidence  or  love 
have  been  futile.  Of  course  the  boy  has  been  unfortu- 
nately placed.  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  he  should 
look  upon  me  as  an  enemy." 

"  He  ought  not  to  do  that,"  I  say  indignantly.  "  It 
is  no  fault  of  yours  that  you  did  not  die  when  every  one 
thought  you  did." 

"  No,"  he  says,  laughing,  "it  is  not.  But  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  committed  an  error  of  judgment  by  not  effacing 
myself  when  I  was  expected  to  do  so." 
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"lam  sure,"  I  say  thoughtfully,  "  that  you  are  mis- 
taken about  Yorke.  He  must  like  you — you  are  so 
good  and  generous  to  him.  I  don't  see  how  he  could 
help  it." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  he  says  eagerly,  and  looking  straight 
into  my  eyes.  "  Do  you  really  mean  that  any  one — 
any  one  young,  I  mean — would  be  inclined  to  like  me  ? 
I  am  an  old  fogey  now,  you  know,"  he  adds  a  little 
bitterly,  "  and  twenty  years  of  absence  and  roughing  is 
a  large  slice  out  of  a  man's  life." 

"  A  man  is  only  as  old  as  he  feels,"  I  say  sententiously. 
"  You  don't  give  me  the  impression  that  you  feel  old." 

"  No,  I  don't  feel  it,"  he  says  eagerly.  "  There  you 
are  quite  right.  Perhaps,"  he  goes  on  after  a  little 
thoughtful  pause,  "  perhaps  I  have  not  drunk  the  cup 
of  pleasure  and  frivolity  very  deeply,  as  some  men  have 
done ;  and  yet  I  have  done  a  great  deal,  seen  a  great  deal, 
only  with  it  all  I  seem  to  have  just  missed — happiness." 

I  am  silent. 

I  look  down  at  Darby's  golden  head  nestled  against 
my  heart.  I  look  down  and  think  of  the  treasures  of 
unasked  love  that  are  mine,  and  I  feel  sorry — very  sorry, 
for  this  brave  and  kindly  life  that,  withal,  is  so  lonely 
and  so  unloved. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  my  own  fault,"  he  goes  on  presently. 
"  A  man,  they  say,  can  always  shape  his  life  to  his  will. 
In  my  j'outh  I  forgot  that  there  would  be  a  future  to 
provide  for,  and  now,  with  all  Fortune's  gifts  cast  at 
my  feet,  I  fear  there  will  be  always  one  thing  wanting." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  gravely,  and  look  up 
from  my  child's  quiet  face  to  that  earnest  one  beside  me. 

He  colours  shamefacedly,  like  any  girl. 

"  It  is — love,"  he  says  softly. 

For  a  moment  I  feel  inclined  to  laugh.  It  amuses 
me  to  think  of  a  man,  mature  in  years,  travelled,  clever, 
rich,  well-born,  lamenting  a  loss  that  has  so  sentimental 
a  sound.  But  I  suppress  the  inclination,  though  I  dare 
not  look  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two. 
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"  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  repair  that  loss,"  I  say 
at  last.  "  Forty  is  not  a  bit  too  old  to  get  married. 
Why,  father  told  me  his  uncle  married  at  sixty-four, 
and  he  was  very  happy,  too,  I  believe." 

Perhaps  my  light  tone  jars  on  him.  The  colour  leaves 
his  face,  and  a  hurt,  proud  look  comes  over  it. 

"  That  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,"  he  says.  "  Mar- 
riage is  always  a  risk,  more  or  less  ;  but  marriage  for 
the  sake  of  marriage — no,  that  would  be  terrible  !     If  a 

woman  did  not  care  for  me  for  my  own  sake "     He 

breaks  off  abruptly.  "  I  am  an  old  fool  !  "  he  goes  on 
impatiently.  ' '  Why  do  I  trouble  you  about  my  fancies  ; 
you — a  mere  child  ?  " 

"  I  wish,"  I  say  suddenly,  as  I  look  away  from  his 
troubled  face  to  the  dancing  fire-flames  in  the  wide  old 
grate — "  I  wish  you  had  known  mother.  She  was  so 
sweet,  so  sympathetic.  Every  one  felt  the  better  for 
telling  their  troubles  to  her.  Now  I — I  never  could  be 
that.     The  boys  always  say  so." 

"  Your  little  sister  does  not,"  he  says  quickly. 

"  Oh,  Darby,"  I  answered,  as  I  lightly  touch  the 
child's  brow  with  my  lips.     "  She  is  different." 

"  I  should  not  think  you  lacked  sympathy,"  he  goes 
on  gently.  "  I  have  watched  you  so  often — your  man- 
ner with  the  boys,  and  with  her,"  looking  at  Darby's 
upturned  face.  "  Sometimes  I  have  thought  your  life 
seemed  cast  in  rather  sad  lines,  held  too  sombre  a 
hue.  For  your  nature,  so  it  seems  to  me,  holds  possi- 
bilities  " 

"  Don't !  "  I  cry  with  a  sharpness  that  startles  my- 
self. "  Don't  say  that !  I  don't  want  to  think  of  what 
might  be — of  what  sets  me  in  rebellion  against  myself 
— my  circumstances — all  that  is  about  me,  and  will  be 
about  me — always." 

"  Always  ?  "  his  voice  echoes,  filling  up  that  passionate 
pause. 

"  Always,"'  I  repeat,  looking  down  at  the  treasure 
my  arms  so  closely  guard.     "  If  you  are  younger  than 
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your  years,  Sir  Ralph,  I  am  older — far,  far  older.  I 
think  I  leaped  from  childhood  to  womanhood  with  one 
bound  ;  in  one  sad  and  most  bitter  hour  of  suffering.  I 
don't  know  why  I  tell  you.  I — I  have  never  told  any 
one  ;  there  are  but  few  people  to  whom  one  can  speak 
of  what  is  in  one's  heart — mother  was  one.  She  could 
always  understand." 

"  And  I,"  he  says  gently  ;  "  I,  too,  understand.  But 
you  have  taken  too  heavy  a  burden  on  your  young 
shoulders,  believe  me.  You  cannot  fill  a  mother's  and 
sister's  place — both." 

"  I  must  try,"  I  say  simply.  "  Yes,"  echoing  her 
last  words,  while  hot  and  fast  the  tears  throng  to  my 
eyes,  "  I  must  try — for  her  sake." 

"  You  is  making  Jo  to  kye,"  says  Darby  suddenly, 
lifting  up  her  head,  and  looking  straight  into  my  face 
with  those  sightless,  solemn  eyes  of  hers.  "  Go  away — 
you  is  a  cruel  mans  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  I  say  eagerly,  as  I  shake  off  the  foolish 
drops,  and  smile  up  at  Sir  Ralph's  troubled  face  ;  ' '  you 
have  been  very  kind.  I — I  have  enjoyed  talking  to 
you — indeed  I  have.     And — and  you  must  come  again." 

"  May  I  ?  "  he  says  quickly,  and  looking  down  at  me 
from  his  tall  height  as  he  stands  on  the  rug  before  me. 
"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it,"  I  answer  cordially.  "If  you 
don't  think  it  a  waste  of  time." 

He  makes  no  answer  to  that,  unless  a  sudden  flash 
of  light  in  the  grey  eyes  is  an  answer.  Then  he  shakes 
hands  with  me  and  kisses  Darby,  and  so  goes  on  his  way. 

I  sit  there  for  long  ;  silent,  thoughtful,  and  a  little 
♦roubled. 

Darby's  voice  rouses  me  at  last. 

"  Was  he  cruel  ?  "  she  asks. 

"  No,  darling,"  I  say  eagerly  ;  "  he  is  very,  very  kind." 

"  But  he  made  you  kye,"  persists  the  child.  "  Yorke 
never  makes  you  kye ;  does  you  like  him  better  than 
the  big  mans  ?  " 
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I  laugh. 

"  I  do  not  know  yet,"  I  say,  lightly.     "  Shall  I  finish 
the  fairy-tale  ?  " 

CHAPTER    IX 

AND    DO    YOU    CARE  ? 

Ask  me  no  more  :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  seal'd. 
I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain  ; 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main  .   .  . 

Yorke  Ferrers  does  not  come  near  me  for  a  week- 
During  that  week  his  uncle  drops  in  twice  to  share  the 
schoolroom  tea,  and  we  indulge  in  desultory  talk  and 
friendly  confidences,  and  I  begin  to  think  him  even 
kinder,  cleverer,  and  more  companionable  than  I  did 
at  first. 

But  I  miss  Yorke.  I  miss  him  horribly.  His  fun, 
his  little  fits  of  pique,  his  gay  sallies,  even  our  quarrels 
and  disagreements — I  miss  them  all.  I  ask  Sir  Ralph 
after  him  at  last,  and  he  says  he  is  always  out — mostly 
with  the  Crofts.  The  information  gives  me  a  little 
pang,  but  I  say  nothing. 

One  afternoon  I  start  out  for  a  solitary  walk.  Darby 
has  a  cold,  and  I  leave  her  asleep  in  my  own  room  under 
the  care  of  the  nurse.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  house 
for  several  days,  and  certainly  this  one  is  not  particu- 
larly inviting.  The  sky  is  steel-coloured  and  dim  ;  a 
cold  wind  blows  over  the  heath,  and  I  turn  aside  and 
enter  the  long  stretch  of  wood  that  borders  it  in  hope 
of  escaping  its  boisterous  attentions. 

I  am  in  an  unusually  sober  mood.  I  follow  the  path 
as  it  dips  down  to  sudden  hollows,  where  the  withered 
bracken  lies  sere  and  damp.  Hardly  a  glimpse  of  sky 
is  visible  through  the  network  of  branches — the  firs 
and  pines  grow  close  and  thick  in  straight  and  solemn 
ranks.  There  is  a  touch  of  greenness  in  the  mosses 
that  make  soft,  damp  cushion  of  the  tree-roots,  and  here 
and  there  the  bronzed  dead  leaves  lie  piled  in  melan- 
choly heaps. 
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I  take  notice  of  all  these  things  in  a  dreamy,  half- 
absorbed  fashion.  How  could  I  tell  then  that  the  wood, 
and  the  green  moss,  and  the  piles  of  bronze-hued  bracken 
— ay,  and  even  the  chance  stray  gleams  of  steely  sky 
amid  the  serried  tree-ranks — would  from  that  hour 
forward  form  themselves  into  a  picture  that  my  mind 
would  frame  into  its  memories  as  something  never  to  be 
forgotten  ? 

For  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  loitering  idly 
along,  as  I  myself  am  loitering,  I  see  the  well-known 
figure  of  Yorke  Ferrers. 

For  a  moment  a  little  pleasurable  thrill  of  gladness 
runs  through  my  veins,  and  involuntarily  I  quicken 
my  steps. 

He  hears  me,  I  suppose,  for  he  suddenly  turns  round, 
and  then  stops,  and  awaits  my  approach. 

"  Well,"  I  say,  and  hold  out  my  hand,  "  you  are  a 
stranger  !  I — I  have  been  wondering  whether  you  had 
not  started  for  the  Antipodes,  or — or  somewhere." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  were  too  well  employed 
to  miss  me,"  he  answers  loftily. 

"  Well  employed  !  "  I  echo.  "  I  have  only  had  my 
usual  employments.  You  know  pretty  well  what  they 
are. 

"  Only  lately  they  include  a  guest  at  afternoon  tea 
every  day." 

'  Every  day  !  "  Then  I  break  off  into  sudden  laugh- 
ter. "  How  absurdly  touchy  you  are  !  Why,  you  will 
never  get  on  in  life  if  you  take  offence  at  every  imagined 
trifle.  All  the  same,"  I  add  demurely,  "I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  so  faithfully  delivering  my 
message  to  your  uncle." 

'  He  acted  upon  your  invitation  very  readily,  I  must 
say." 

'  Why  did  you  not  come  too?  "  I  ask,  glancing  at  the 
moody  face. 

'  It   was  so   likely  !  "   he  says  with  scorn.     "  I,   at 
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least,  don't  give  my  company  where  it  is  not   wanted." 

"  And  so  you  took  offence  again  !  "  I  say.  "  Well,  at 
least  you  have  been  amusing  yourself  very  successfully, 
from  all  accounts.  If  your  uncle  took  afternoon  tea 
with  me,  you  took  yours  with  Miss  Nettie  Croft." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  ?  "  he  queries  eagerly.  "  I 
suppose,"  with  a  little  harsh  laugh,  "  he  wanted  to  make 
you  jealous." 

"  Jealous  !  "  I  repeat  angrily.  "  What  absurd  non- 
sense you  are  talking  !     Why  should  I  be  jealous  ?  " 

"  Ah,  why  ?  "  he  echoes  ironically.  "  It  is  only  fools 
like  myself  who  suffer  from  that  complaint.  And,  after  all, 
I  suppose  you  never  gave  a  thought  to  me  all  this  week." 

"  I  gave  a  great  many,"  I  answer  gravely.  "  Your 
uncle  and  I  talked  about  you  very  often." 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  he  says  angrily.  "  I  don't 
care  to  be  discussed  in  that  manner." 

"  Why  are  you  so  bitter  against  Sir  Ralph  ?  "  I  ask. 
"  It  is  so  foolish  of  you  to  set  yourself  against  him  as  you 
do,  and  I  am  sure  he  feels  it." 

'  I  don't  care  if  he  does,"  answers  Yorke  doggedly, 
"  I  hate  him,  and  I  always  shall.  It  is  not  only  that  he 
has  stepped  between  me  and  fortune  ;  but  now  he 
chooses  to  thrust  himself  between  me  and  my — my 
friends.     It  is  very  hard." 

He  turns  aside,  whether  from  anger  or  emotion  I 
cannot  say.  I  feel  the  colour  coming  and  going  in  my 
face.  Often  as  I  have  seen  Yorke  Ferrers,  I  have  never 
seen  him  in  quite  such  a  mood  as  this.  So  I  stand  there 
silent  and  awkward,  listening  to  a  faint  echo  of  the 
moorland  wind  that  finds  its  way  to  this  sheltered  nook, 
and  rustles  among  the  boughs  and  bracken. 

"  I — I  do  not  think  you  should  say  that,"  I  falter  at 
last.  "  He  has  not  thrust  us  away  from  you.  The  boys 
are  just  the  same." 

"  The  boys  !  "  he  bursts  out  wrathfully.  "  Who  was 
talking  of  the  boys  ?  I  was  not  even  thinking  of  them. 
I  meant — you." 
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"  Me  !  "  I  cry  amazed,  then  stand  there  in  absolute 
silence,  looking  at  him  as  he  looks  at  me.  A  sudden 
light  flashes  across  me — something  that  is  both  pain  and 
pleasure  thrills  my  heart  and  sets  my  pulses  wildly  beat- 
ing ;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can  speak  no  word,  and 
my  eyes  fall  beneath  his  own  as  I  see  something  leap  into 
their  gaze  that  never  yet  has  kindled  with  so  hot  and 
fierce  an  earnestness. 

"  Yes,  Joan — you  1 "  he  answers,  coming  a  little  nearer. 
"  If  you  have  not  seen  I  cared  for  you,  you  must  have 
been  very  blind  indeed.  What  else  brought  me  to  your 
side  every  day  ?  What  else  has  maddened  me  with 
jealousy — knowing  as  I  know  that  I  have  nothing  to 
offer — that  he  has  everything  ?  " 

His  face  has  grown  very  pale  now  ;  and  the  burning 
light  in  his  eyes  half  frightens,  half  gladdens  me,  as  I 
stand  dumbly  there,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  so 
strange  a  confession. 

"  Joan,"  he  says  passionately,  "  you  never  think  of 
yourself,  I  know,  but  you  must  surely  have  known  that 
to  be  constantly  with  you  is  only  another  word  for  lov- 
ing you.  And  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  we  were 
such  good  friends,  and  that  you  cared  for  me — a  little. 
Of  course  I  know  I  am  very  faulty,  and  I  have  a  vile 
temper  ;  but  still,  Joan,  that  can't  alter  my  feeling  for 
you.  It  is  something  quite  apart  from  anything  else  in 
my  life,  and  it  will  be  there  always,  whether  you  care  for 
me  or — not.     Which  is  it,  Joan  ?  " 

I  cannot  speak.  Dizzy  and  faint,  I  lean  against  the 
straight,  slim  stem  of  the  pine-tree,  and  all  the  scene 
whirls  madly  before  my  eyes. 

For  sharp  and  sudden  as  pain,  but  sweet  with  the 
unearthly  and  unutterable  sweetness  of  a  dream  at  last 
realized,  comes  the  full  and  passionate  revelation  of  my 
own  feelings.  And  then,  as  in  dumb  and  inexpressible 
ecstasy,  I  stand  there,  the  cloud  sweeps  off  my  brain, 
and  I  look  up — look  up  and  meet  a  long,  long,  anxious 
gaze,  that  in  turn  changes  to  one  joyful,  triumphant, 
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assured  !  Then  he  holds  out  his  arms,  and  still  with  no 
word,  only  a  faint  and  sobbing  sigh,  I  creep  into  their 
glad  embrace,  as  one  who  finds  home  and  shelter,  after 
long  wandering  and  tears. 

It  is  a  long,  long  time  before  we  are  rational  enough  to 
talk  about  anything  except  ourselves.  A  long  time,  and 
we  are  still  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  cushion  of  moss, 
defying  colds  and  rheumatism  with  all  the  audacity  of 
youth.  The  wood  is  full  of  dusky  shadows,  save  here 
and  there  where  a  sudden  flame-tint  tells  of  sunset,  and 
lights  up  the  winding  pathway.  We  have  so  much  to 
say,  and  so  much  to  tell,  and  so  much  to  plan,  that  it  is 
little  wonder  we  do  not  heed  the  passage  of  time.  Doubt- 
less in  the  open  country  beyond  there  is  still  daylight  ; 
but  here  all  is  dusk,  and  dark,  and  silent,  and  the  hues  of 
the  moss  look  like  patches  of  brown  velvet  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  trees. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  be  going  home  ?  "  I  say 
for  the  twentieth  time,  as  the  thought  of  Darby  breaks 
sharp  and  reproachful  across  my  new  and  exceeding 
happiness. 

He  rises  then,  and  puts  my  hand  within  his  arm,  and 
together  we  stroll  out  from  the  twilight  darkness  of  the 
wood,  to  where  the  wide  heath  lies  dun  and  purple  in  the 
setting  sunlight. 

I  give  a  lingering  backward  look  as  we  step  out  from 
the  scattered  pine-trees. 

That  wood  and  the  wintry  afternoon  form  an  epoch  in 
my  life,  and  a  strange  feeling  comes  over  me  as  I  reluct- 
antly move  on — a  sort  of  wonder  as  to  whether  I  shall 
ever  again  feel  quite  so  blissfully  happy  as  this  last  hour 
has  found  me. 

"  How  little  I  thought,"  says  Yorke,  following  that 
backward  glance,  "  that  when  I  left  this  wood  I  should 
feel  so  different  to  what  I  did  on  entering  it  !  I  thought 
I  was  the  most  miserable  beggar  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
then.     You  have  a  great  deal  to  make  up  to  me,  Joan." 
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I  look  at  him — perhaps  not  altogether  ill-pleased  at 
this  first  tribute  to  my  powers.  It  is  so  novel,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  and  I  find  myself  wondering,  "  What  would 
the  boys  say  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  was  partly  your  own  fault,"  I  say  gently. 
"  I  hope  you  won't  take  offence  so  easily  now  as  you 
used  to  do." 

"  No,  I  promise  you  that,"  he  says  earnestly.  "  But 
you  must  also  promise  me  not  to  encourage  my  uncle, 
especially  when  I  am  away." 

"  Away  !"Iecho  vaguely.  "Why  should  you  be  away?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  London,"  he  says.     "  I  can't  be  always 

living  here  on  his  bounty,  you  know.     I  must  have  a 

career  for  myself.      Every  man  ought  to  have  a  career." 

'  Yes,"  I  say  dolefully  ;    "  I  suppose  so.     And  what 

do  you  intend  yours  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  quite  decided  yet,"  he  answers.  "  You 
see,  I  never  dreamt  of  falling  in  love  or  getting  married  ; 
but  now  I  must  set  about  something  in  earnest,  for  I 
shan't  be  happy  until  I  have  you  ail  to  myself,  Joan. 
And,  after  all,  there's  nothing  like  an  early  marriage  to 
keep  a  fellow  straight." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  I  ask  abruptly. 

"  Twenty  " 

"  Twenty,  and  I  am  seventeen  !  "  I  say  dreamily. 
"  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  time  before  us,  Yorke.  No 
need  to  talk  of  marriage  yet  ;  I  am  quite  content  so 
long  as  I  know  you  love  me." 

"  That  is  just  like  a  woman,"  he  says  patronizingly. 
"  But  you  see,  my  darling,  men  are  different,  and  wait- 
ing is  not  so  easy  to  us.  However,  two  or  three  years 
will  soon  pass,  and  then  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  have  a 
home  for  you." 

"  And  Darby  ?  "  I  question  anxiously.  "  You  know 
I  can  never  leave  Darby." 

:<  Of  course  not.  She  shall  come  too.  I  am  not  as 
selfish  as  you  fancied,  Joan." 

'  Did  I  ever  say  you  were  selfish  ?  "  I  ask  humbly. 
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"  I  am  so  sorry.  But  you  must  not  mind  always  what 
I  say.  The  boys  and  I  have  a  habit  of  plain-speaking, 
you  know.  We  never  think  much  about  people's 
feelings.  But  I  shall  mend  of  that  now,"  looking  up  at 
the  bright,  handsome  face  ;    "  or  you  must  teach  me." 

"  No,"  he  says  reflectively.  "  On  the  whole,  I  don't 
want  you  altered.  And,  as  a  rule,  women  have  spoilt 
me.  It  is  rather  a  relief  to  meet  one  who  can  see  my 
faults,  and  is  candid  enough  to  tell  me  of  them,  while  all 
the  time  she  loves  me  in  her  heart  as  you  do  ;  is  it 
not  so,  Joan  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  say  simply.  "  But  what  do  you  know  about 
— other  women  ?  " 

For  a  moment,  as  he  meets  my  eyes,  a  little  uncomfort- 
able look  steals  into  his  own,  and  even  in  the  deepening 
dusk  I  can  see  the  flush  that  warms  his  cheek. 

"  Not  much,  of  course,"  he  says  with  a  little  awkward 
laugh.  "  But  be  content  now  that  I  tell  you  for  me 
henceforward  all  women  are  centred  only  in  one,  and 
that  one — yourself." 

And  I  drink  in  the  sweet  flattery,  and  ask  no  more. 

We  part  at  my  own  grounds,  for  I  do  not  ask  him  in, 
knowing  there  will  be  no  schoolroom  tea  now  that  Darby 
is  ill.  We  part  with  a  lingering  touch  of  lips  and  hands, 
and  a  promise  of  meeting  on  the  morrow,  and  I  go  into 
the  house  and  up  to  my  own  room,  radiant,  voiceless,  glad 
with  such  gladness  as  I  never  had  imagined  or  divined — 
feeling  as  if  life  had  poured  out  one  full  and  blissful  cup 
of  happiness  that  my  thirsty  lips  might  quaff  again,  and 
yet  again,  but  never  exhaust. 

For  one  week  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  traced  my 
way  back  to  the  golden  gates  of  Eden.  For  one  week  I 
lived,  moved,  spoke,  slept,  as  one  in  a  dream,  I  saw  but 
one  face  in  earth  or  sky.  I  heard  but  one  voice  in  the 
winds  of  twilight.  Life  paused  and  stood  for  me  in 
silent,  full  completeness,  and  heart  and  soul  were 
wrapped  in  a  living  ecstasy  of  joy. 
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Day  by  day  he  came  to  me.  Evening  after  evening 
we  sat  by  the  schoolroom  fire,  and  talked  soft  and  low  of 
a  happy  future — a  future  we  believed  in  and  expected 
to  realize  with  all  the  sublime  audacity  of  youth.  Sir 
Ralph  had  gone  to  London.  Yorke  had  decided  upon 
his  career  ;  it  was  to  be  the  Bar,  and  his  uncle  had  run 
up  to  town,  so  he  told  me,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. We  were  left  to  ourselves,  my  lover  and  I. 
There  was  no  need  to  tell  any  one  of  our  happy  secret, 
and  we  told  no  one.  My  father  never  troubled  himself 
about  me.  To  him,  doubtless,  I  was  still  a  child,  and 
with  no  such  thoughts  as  love  or  marriage  in  my  head. 

So  Yorke  came  and  went,  and  we  would  sit  in  the  old, 
quiet  schoolroom,  looking  into  the  fire,  talking  softly  of 
vague  plans  and  hopes,  with  Darby  on  the  rug  beside  us, 
listening  or  putting  in  her  little  quaint  remarks.  Some- 
times there  would  be  long  pauses  of  silence,  lasting  till 
our  hands  would  touch,  or  our  eyes  meet,  and  then  we 
would  remember  how  much  we  loved  each  other,  and  love 
would  break  its  leash  of  dumb  delight,  and  pour  itself 
out  in  broken  passionate  murmurs,  intelligible  only  to 
ourselves,  and  sweeter  than  all  music  to  our  ears. 

Yorke  had  a  little  lordly,  masterful  way  with  him  that 
to  me  was  very  delightful.  No  one  since  my  mother's 
death  had  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about  me,  to  care  if 
I  were  sad,  or  tired,  or  troubled,  and  now  I  had  become 
of  paramount  importance  to  one  individual  at  least. 
The  sensation  was  novel,  and  refreshing,  and  altogether 
delightful.  But  this  week  drew  to  an  end,  and  each 
evening  I  dreaded  the  hour  of  parting  more. 

"  The  sooner  I  go,"  Yorke  would  say  with  the  happy 
hopefulness  of  young  manhood,  "  the  sooner  I  will  be 
back  ;  and  I  mean  to  work  very  hard  indeed.  You  know 
I  have  some  little  money  of  my  own,  and  no  doubt  my 
uncle  would  increase  his  present  allowance — if  he  saw  I 
wished  to  settle  down.  Then  directly  I  see  a  prospect 
of  my  profession  improving,  I  will  claim  you.  I  suppose 
you  would  not  mind  living  in  London  ?  " 
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Would  I  mind  living  in  Siberia  with — him  ? 

I  murmured  vaguely  that  all  places  were  alike  to  me, 
and  endeavoured,  not  quite  successfully,  I  fear,  to 
emulate  his  feelings  of  hopefulness.  For  good-bye — the 
first  good-bye  of  lovers — is  a  hard  word.  It  rings  the 
death-knell  of  such  happy  moments.  It  lays  the  first 
chill  touch  of  fear  on  warm  and  throbbing  hearts  ;  it 
says  we  are  but  mortal,  and  that  faith  is  at  its  best  when 
we  are  near,  and  not  apart. 

It  said  all  this  to  me — all  this  and  much  more — things 
that  I  cannot  put  down  on  paper  so  as  to  express  the  wist- 
fulness  of  pain,  the  dreariness  of  longing,  the  fluttering 
hopes  and  fears  that  stirred  my  heart  as  birds' wings  stir 
the  leaves. 

Well,  such  things  come  but  once  in  a  lifetime — but 
once,  be  we  glad  or  sorry  for  the  fact.  And  one  night, 
through  the  rain  and  miss  of  the  wintry  dusk,  I  strained 
my  eyes  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  tall  young  figure 
I  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  dearly,  then  turned  back  to 
the  lonely  room  with  streaming  eyes  and  sad  and  aching 
heart. 

CHAPTER    X 

FAREWELL 

Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret, 
Oh,  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more  ! 

It  was  some  two  hours  later.  Darby  was  in  bed  and 
asleep,  and  I  had  excused  myself  from  dinner  on  the 
plea  of  a  bad  headache.  Lonely  and  heart-sick,  I  had 
wandered  into  the  schoolroom,  and  stood  by  the  window, 
listening  to  the  wind  as  it  sighed  through  the  shrubberies. 

As  I  so  stood  and  listened,  I  heard  the  tramp  of  horses' 
feet,  and  a  moment  later  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Yorke  entered.  His  hair  was  wet  with  the  rain,  and  his 
face  looked  set  and  pale  in  the  gloom  of  the  fire-lit  room. 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?  "  I  cried,  alarmed  at  his 
sudden  appearance. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  but  my  uncle  telegraphed  that  he 
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would  wait  my  arrival  in  London,  so  I  did  not  see  the  fun 
of  spending  my  evening  alone,  and  I  took  Firefly  and 

rode  over.     The  truth  is Oh,  my  darling  !  "  and 

his  voice  broke,  and  he  drew  me  suddenly  into  his  arms. 
"  I  didn't  half  know  what  it  would  be  to  say  good-bye 
to  you,  and  I  have  so  many  things  left  untold." 

"  Come  and  sit  down  by  the  hre,"  I  said.  "  Your 
coat  is  quite  wet.  Oh,  how  could  you  come  out  in  such 
a  terrible  night  ?  " 

"  I  am  repaid  for  it,"  he  said,  touching  my  lips  with 
passionate  fondness.  "  There,  sweetheart,  that  will 
prevent  a  chill." 

Laughing  and  blushing,  I  led  him  to  his  old  place.  We 
piled  logs  on  the  half-dying  fire,  and  sat  down  side  by  side. 

"  Now,  what  is  it  you  have  forgotten  to  tell  me  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Oh,  Yorke,"  nestling  closer  to  his  side,  "  it 
was  good  of  you  to  come  again,  only  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  still  more  miserable  when  you  leave  really  for  good." 

"  Dear  old  room  !  "  he  said,  looking  round  at  the 
shabby,  familiar  walls  and  benches.  "  How  often  I 
shall  think  of  it  when  I  am  away  !  Joan,"  and  he  grasped 
my  hand  almost  fiercely,  "  you  must  promise  me  faith- 
fully that  you  will  not  have  my  uncle  here  any  more. 
I  want  to  think  of  this  room  as  ours,  sacred  to  these 
evenings — to  our  love.  I  should  hate  to  picture  you 
sitting  here  with  any  one  else." 

"  I  promise,"  I  answered  gently.  "  But,  dear,  why 
have  you  this  foolish  jealousy  of  your  uncle  ?  I  know 
he  only  thinks  of  me  as  a  little  girl — a  child  to  talk  to, 
and  amuse  himself  with  ;  and  it  will  be  hard  if  I  must 
show  myself  rude  and  ungracious  to  him,  for  he  has  been 
very  kind,  and  he  is  so  fond  of  Darby." 

"  No  matter,"  Yorke  persisted  doggedly  ;  "  I  won't 
have  him  making  love  to  you.  You  have  the  least 
amount  of  vanity  possible,  Joan,  but  you  are  very  charm- 
ing, and  he  has  always  said  so,  and  I  am  convinced  he  is 
in  love,  or  would  be  in  love  with  you,  if  you  gave  him  the 
least  encouragement." 
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"  I  never  will,"  I  said  solemnly.  "  Oh,  Yorke,  how 
could  I  ?  My  whole  heart  is  yours.  Surely  you  believe 
that  ?  " 

'  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  And  I  love  you  with  all  mine, 
though  it  is  an  old  story  to  tell  you  now.  Fancy  my 
being  foolish  enough  to  come  back  to  tell  it  you  again  I 
Oh,  Joan,  how  I  shall  miss  you  ?  Somehow,  I  feel  better 
— less  weak,  less  selfish — when  I  have  you  beside  me. 
This  parting  is  a  terrible  wrench.  You  will  write  to  me 
every  day,  and  tell  me  everything  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  promised — as  if,  indeed,  I  had  never  promised 
it  before  !  "  It  will  be  worse  for  me  than  you,  Yorke. 
You  go  to  new  scenes  and  occupations  ;  I  can  only  sit 
here  nursing  my  grief,  and — waiting." 

"  Not  very  long — not  very  long  !  "  he  said  passion- 
ately. "  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  can  have  you  for  my  very 
own.  And  your  memory  will  be  about  me  always,  and 
give  me  strength  to  resist  temptation." 

"  Ah,"  I  cried  suddenly,  and  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
that  innate  jealousy  that  was  a  part  of  all  the  love  I  had 
ever  given,  "  that  is  the  worst  of  it,  Yorke.  Will  you 
come  back  to  me  as  you  leave  me  ?  Will  you  keep  your 
lips  true  as  well  as  your  heart  ?  " 

"  Before  Heaven  I  will  1  "  he  answered  solemnly. 
"  If  you  are  not  the  first  woman  I  have  kissed,  at  least 
you  shall  be  the  last.  I  shall  try  my  hardest  to  work  and 
keep  straight,  for  the  sake  of  your  love,  and  then — no 
don't  cry,  darling  ! — think  of  the  meeting  to  follow  this. 
Let  us  live  with  that  hope  before  us,  and  then  the  time 
won't  seem  so  long." 

There  was  a  long  pause  then.     At  last  I  looked  up. 

"  Yorke,"  I  said,  "  once,  long  ago,  you  promised  to 
tell  me  the  story  of  that  other  Yorke  Ferrers.  You 
never  have  yet.     Tell  it  me  now." 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  asked  me,"  he  said  gloomily, 
"  to-night  of  all  nights.  I  told  you  he  was  a  bad  man — 
vindictive,  passionate,  headstrong.  He  loved  the  girl 
who  was  to  be  his  elder  brother's  wife.     There  had  been 
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bad  blood  between  them  always,  and  this  made  matters 
worse.  The  girl  seemed  to  love  him  best,  but  he  was  not 
the  eldest  son,  and  her  people  were  mercenary,  and 
forced  her  to  accept  the  other.  They  had  been  married 
some  two  or  three  years  when  Yorke  Ferrers  turned  up 
again  at  Monk's  Hall,  apparently  quite  friendly  and 
with  the  old  passion  forgotten.  So  at  least  his  brother 
thought,  and  he  welcomed  him  there  most  heartily,  as 
did  his  wife.  But  one  day  there  was  terrible  grief  at 
the  Hall.  Lady  Ferrers  had  fled,  leaving  her  year-old 
son  behind,  and  Yorke  was  her  companion.  His  brother 
followed  them  from  place  to  place,  but  for  a  long  time 
they  managed  to  elude  him,  and  at  last  he  died  of  a  fever 
caught  in  Italy.  Years  afterwards  Yorke  came  to 
Monk's  Hall  alone.  The  child  was  young,  and  there 
had  been  no  guardian  appointed.  He  took  the  boy  under 
his  charge,  but  the  lad  hated  him,  and  one  day  ran  off  to 
sea.  He  was  never  heard  of  again.  The  property  lapsed 
into  the  hands  of  Yorke  Ferrers  and  his  heirs,  and  so 
remained  until " 

"  Until  when  ?  "  I  asked  as  he  suddenly  paused. 

"  Until  my  uncle  claimed  it,"  he  said  in  a  low,  hard 
voice.  "  History  repeats  itself,  you  know.  Again  a 
Yorke  Ferrers  and  a  Ralph  Ferrers  dwell  at  Monk's 
Hall,  and  again  they  both  love — the  same  girl." 

"  Oh,  no — no  !  "  I  exclaimed,  terrified  at  his  gloomy 
tone.  "  Don't  say  that,  Yorke  !  It  is  not  true,  and 
even  if  it  were " 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked  as  I  paused. 

"  Oh,  but  it  could  not  be,"  I  cried  vehemently,  and 
clinging  more  closely  to  his  side.  "  You  are  not  wicked 
and  vindictive  like — like  that  other  man." 

"  '  Men  are  as  circumstances  make  them,'  "  he  quoted 
with  a  little  bitter  laugh  ;  "  and  I  have  often  told  you  I 
am  no  saint,  and  certainly  between  my  uncle  and  me 
there  is  no  love  lost." 

"  Oh,  Yoike,  Yorke,"  I  cried,  half  weeping,  half  afraid, 
"  you  must  not  let  such  thoughts  gain  hold  of  you  1  " 
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"  No,  I  will  not,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  There,  kiss  me, 
love,  and  exorcise  the  evil  spirit.  You  should  not  have 
asked  for  the  story — it  is  not  a  creditable  one,  and  I  hate 
to  hear  it  or  tell  it.  Let  us  talk  of  ourselves.  Were  you 
glad  to  see  me  back  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  indeed — indeed  I  was  !  "  I  answered  eagerly 
"  I  had  been  standing  at  the  window  watching  you,  and 
I  felt  so  miserable,  and  yet  I  did  not  seem  to  realize  you 
had  gone."  * 

"  No  more  I  have.  Oh,  love,  I  wish  I  had  not  to  leave 
you.     Will  you  pray  for  me  sometimes,  Joan  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  I  answered  solemnly.  "  But  per- 
haps my  prayers  will  be  selfish,  Yorke,  for  I  only  want 
you  to  come  back  to  me  as  you  left  me.  I  care  for 
nothing  else." 

"  Not  fame,  or  wealth,  or  success  ?  You  are  a  true 
woman,  Joan." 

"  To  trust  to  you — and  Heaven  ?  " 

"  To  love,  and  think  of  naught  beside.  I  wish  I  were 
worthier  of  you  ;  but  still  you  love  me  with  all  my  faults. 
so  I  ought  to  be  content." 

"  And  I  trust  you,"  I  murmured,  all  the  glow,  and 
fervour,  and  inexperience  of  my  seventeen  years  idealiz- 
ing and  glorifying  this  hero  of  my  worship.  "  I  will 
trust  you  always,  Yorke,  unless " 

"  Unless  what,  love  ?  " 

"  Unless  you  yourself  bid  me  forego  that  trust." 

"  I  should  be  an  ungrateful  wretch  if  I  ever  did,"  he 
said  tenderly.  "  You  have  been  the  one  blessing  of  my 
life,  and  only  since  I  have  known  that  you  loved  me 
have  I  known  what  real  happiness  might  mean.  Oh, 
love,  how  quickly  time  passes  when  we  are  together  I 
That  hateful  clock  is  striking  again  !  " 

We  rose  and  stood  side  by  side  on  the  rug,  he  leaning 
his  elbow  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  looking  down  on  me 
from  his  tall  height.  I  had  grown  white  and  faint  with 
dread.  This  parting  was  worse  to  me  than  the  first,  for 
now  I  knew  what  pain  must  be  endured.     But  time  was 
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sweeping  our  last  moments  ruthlessly  away,  and  loosing 
our  last  embrace. 

I  listened  to  his  earnest  promises,  his  vows  of  faithful- 
ness. I  made  none  myself,  nor  did  he  ask  for  them. 
Perhaps  he  knew  well  enough  that  I  should  be  true — that 
I  could  not  help  being  true  ;  and  so,  with  his  young  face 
white,  and  set,  and  sorrowful,  he  kissed  away  my  tears, 
and  loosed  my  clinging  arms,  and  left  me  to  the  silence  of 
long  nights  and  days,  whose  cold  pauses  would  be  filled 
with  echoes  of  words  he  had  spoken,  of  vows  he  had 
vowed,  ot  bitter  weeping  that  never  eased  my  pain,  and 

futile  longings  that  lessened  even  hope. 

***** 

Oh,  that  awful  dumbness  of  absence  !  That  cry  from 
heart  to  heart  that  wins  no  answer  back  I  Who,  that 
has  lived  through  such  a  time,  can  look  back  on  it  without 
a  shudder  ? 

I  could  take  no  comfort  from  memory  as  I  trod  the  old 
walks  or  sat  in  the  old  places. 

Yorke,  in  new  scenes  and  amidst  a  new  life,  might  get 
away  from  me,  but  I  could  never  get  away  from  him. 
Everything  recalled  him,  spoke  of  him,  smote  me  afresh 
with  the  sharp  sword  of  sorrow — found  eloquence,  even 
in  dumb  and  silent  things. 

I  scarcely  knew  how  beautiful  his  love  had  made  my 
life  till  its  sunshine  was  withdrawn.  I  had  not  truly 
felt  how  sweet  was  the  world  into  which  I  had  wandered, 
till  the  hand  that  had  led  me  there  passed  from  my  grasp. 

"  Three  years,"  I  said  to  myself  in  those  long  and 
lonely  nights  ;  "  three  years  to  trust  to  God  and  in  each 
other  !  What  will  they  bring  ?  Will  he  come  back 
unchanged  in  love  and  faith  despite  temptations  of  time 
and  absence  ?  Shall  I  meet  him  as  I  parted  from  him  in 
the  fresh,  pure,  trustfulness  of  youth  and  youth's 
romance  ?  Oh,  the  long  dread  days  that  must  be  lived 
through  first,  passionless,  colourless  as  flowers  that  have 
lost  their  scent  !  " 

I  could  speak  of  my  grief  to  no  one.     It  was  locked  up 
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in  my  heart,  feeding  on  sweet  and  bitter  memories,  with 
only  tears  for  its  solace  and  pain  for  its  food.  I  went 
about  my  daily  duties  ;  I  ministered  to  my  blind  child's 
wants  ;  but  the  spring  had  gone  out  of  my  life,  and  in 
secret  I  breathed  but  one  prayer  :  "  Send  him  back  to 
me,  dear  Heaven  ;  only  send  him  back  as  when  he  left 
me — loving,  tender,  true  1  " 


CHAPTER    XI 

"  IT   IS    JUST    JEALOUSY  " 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life, 

Or  as  sweet  season'd  showers  are  to    the    ground  I 

Sir  Ralph  returned  from  London  ;  but,  true  to  my 
promise  to  Yorke,  I  rather  avoided  him  now.  There 
were  no  more  friendly  chats  by  the  schoolroom  fire — no 
more  afternoon  teas. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  difficult  it  is  to  resume  a 
habit  once  it  is  broken  ?  You  may  keep  on  doing  a 
certain  thing  for  a  long,  long  time.  It  may  be  meeting 
a  particular  person,  or  going  to  a  particular  house,  or 
any  other  custom  adopted  and  pursued  undeviatingly, 
until  it  seems  a  necessary  part  or  occupation  of  your  life  ; 
but  suddenly  a  break  comes.  Some  little  circumstance 
intervenes — the  habit  is  dropped  for  once  or  twice,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  then,  without  word  or  explanation, 
it  drifts  into  something  casual  instead  of  usual,  and  from 
that  passes  into  rarity,  and  so  on  through  gradual,  or 
uncertain,  progressive  stages,  until  you  can  look  back 
with  only  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  memory  of  its  past 
hold  upon  your  life,  and  time,  and  inclination. 

Something  of  this  kind,  some  chill  that  neither  of  us 
could  explain,  had  fallen  upon  the  frank  and  cordial 
friendship  of  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers  and  myself.  There  was 
nothing  said,  or  asked,  only  a  restraint  crept  between 
us,  and  he  was  oftener  with  father  than  with  me,  and 
entomology,    and    conchology,    and    other   interesting 
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sciences  made  up  the  sum  of  conversation  at  the  dinner- 
table  when  he  joined  our  small  and  dreary  party. 

Now  and  then  he  would  mention  Yorke's  name,  but 
when  he  saw  the  quick  blush  or  vivid  interest  in  my  face 
he  would  look  pained  and  grieved,  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  change  the  subject.  That  did  not  matter  to  me. 
Had  I  not  my  darling's  letters — two  or  three  each  week 
— letters  containing  exhaustive  news  of  his  doings,  his 
plans,  his  prospects,  and — sweeter  and  dearer  still — his 
love  for  me  ? 

The  winter  passed  on  quietly  and  uneventfully.  I  had 
grown  used  to  my  loneliness.  I  passed  the  time  in 
painting,  or  teaching  Darby  according  to  a  method  I  had 
studied,  or  taking  walks  to  the  wood  where  I  had  heard 
my  first  love-tale.  It  was  sacred  to  that  memory  ;  it 
seemed  to  hold  some  visible  pledge  for  his  safety  and  his 
truth.  Here  his  voice  would  speak  to  me,  and  his  face 
look  back  to  mine,  and  I  could  almost  forget  that  time 
was  so  long  and  cruel,  and  absence  so  charged  with 
living  pain. 

I  think  all  this  brooding  and  remembering  could  not 
have  been  quite  healthy.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  idealize 
a  love  that  is  only  present  in  memory.  How  all  the 
faults  fade,  and  the  imperfections  vanish,  or,  even  if  they 
do  not  quite  escape  criticism,  grow  tinged  and  coloured 
with  the  lovableness  of  fancy,  until  one  begins  to  care  for 
them  as  if  they  were  virtues,  because  they  are  part  of  a 
beloved  whole  ! 

I  was  beginning  to  think  of  Yorke  Ferrers  in  some 
such  light  as  this,  and  to  take  him  into  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  my  heart  as  women  have  a  way  of  taking  what 
they  love. 

The  feeling  grew  and  strengthened  day  by  day. 

As  the  spring-time  grew  more  beautiful,  and  the  young 
leaves  clothed  the  trees,  and  all  the  dark  and  frozen  calm 
of  winter  was  displaced,  so  did  I,  in  my  turn,  seem  to 
breathe  new  life,  and  tread  the  earth  with  lighter  step, 
and  grow  glad  with  a  chastened,  gentle  gladness  that 
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such  things  as  beauty,  and  love,  and  immortality  had 
been  given  to  mortals,  making  so  fair  a  world  promising 
so  holy  a  future. 

And  had  I  needed  sweeter  comfort  than  came  with 
time's  gentle  passage,  or  the  seasons'  tender  messages, 
or  the  faithful  memory  of  an  ever-deepening  love,  I 
should  have  found  it  in  my  child's  sympathy,  and  the 
care  she  called  forth,  and  repaid  a  thousandfold  by  her 
sweet  ways. 

As  the  first  selfishness  of  sorrow  passed  away,  I 
devoted  myself  more  and  more  to  my  mother's  charge. 
In  my  dreams  of  a  future  happiness  her  image  also  had 
its  part.  In  that  "  children's  kingdom  "  of  blessedness 
and  love  I  found  consolation,  and  as  the  months  drifted 
by,  dropping  one  by  one  in  full  completeness  into 
"  the  lap  of  the  year,"  I  gathered  my  home  treasures 
round  me  once  again,  and  found  I  could  be  very  happy 
still; 

They  were  all  so  strong,  and  rosy,  and  healthy — so 
frank,  and  full  of  life  and  merriment  and  delight,  these 
boys  of  mine.  The  holidays  passed  only  too  swiftly,  but 
I  kept  my  secret  still  to  myself,  despite  their  chaff  and 
tormenting.  Perhaps  I  kept  it  all  the  more  closely 
because  some  vague  uneasiness  was  in  my  mind  ;  a 
doubt  that,  even  to  myself,  I  scarcely  whispered,  as  to 
whether  Yorke's  letters  were  quite  as  frank,  and  long, 
and  confidential  as  they  had  used  to  be.  This  doubt  in 
time  grew  into  trouble,  as  one  day  Alfred  came  from 
Monk's  Hall  with  the  news  that  Sir  Ralph  had  gone  to 
London  on  business  connected  with  his  nephew. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  added,  "  I  think  Master  Yorke 
is  going  the  pace  a  little  too  fast,  and  Sir  Ralph  wants 
to  bring  him  to  book." 

The  words  gave  me  a  dreadful  shock.  I  dared  not  ask 
for  an  explanation.  That  week  I  had  no  letter  at  all 
from  Yorke.  At  its  expiration  the  boys  left  again,  and 
I  began  to  consider  whether  I  should  tell  Yorke  what  I 
had  heard,  or  trust  to  his  candour  to  confess  it. 
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He  wrote  at  last.  A  letter  full  of  apologies,  excuses, 
and  tender  little  phrases,  but  with  no  word  of  what  I  had 
expected  to  hear,  and  just  a  brief  mention  of  his  uncle's 
visit.  I  felt  disappointed  ;  but  I  could  not  press  for  an 
unoffered  confidence,  and  I  told  myself  that,  after  all, 
there  might  only  have  been  some  business  affair  to  take 
Sir  Ralph  to  town. 

The  next  time  he  called,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  timidly 
how  Yorke  was  getting  on,  but  he  looked  very  stern 
indeed,  and  answered — 

"  Idling,  as  usual !  When  a  young  man  goes  to  bed 
at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and  rises  at  noon,  he 
hasn't  much  time  or  inclination  for  work." 

I  was  silent  and  grievously  disappointed.  I  thought 
of  the  three  years  that  were  to  work  such  wonders  ;  one 
was  more  than  half  over,  but  the  results  did  not  seem 
promising. 

I  ventured  to  write  a  gentle  remonstrance  to  Yorke. 
In  reply  I  received  a  passionate,  wrathful  outburst  that 
almost  frightened  me. 

"  So  my  uncle  has  been  at  work  trying  to  undermine 
me  in  your  opinion  I  "  he  wrote.  "  Is  this  your  love — 
to  listen  to  tales  of  me  behind  my  back  ?  If  I  have 
been  a  little  unfortunate,  it  is  not  quite  my  own  fault. 
You  have  no  idea  what  expenses  are  constantly  arising, 
and  a  fellow  must  live  like  a  gentleman.  Sir  Ralph  is 
a  regular  miser.  He  actually  refused  me  a  paltry  twenty 
pounds  to  pay  my  tailor,  and  has  put  me  in  a  nice  hole. 
Said  my  allowance  was  ample,  and  I  must  make  it  do. 
I  always  told  you  I  hated  him.  Oh,  Joan,  I  am  an 
unfortunate  wretch  !  But  don't  you  turn  against  me. 
Remember,  whatever  my  faults  are,  I  love  you,  and  I 
look  to  you  to  keep  me  straight — a  sort  of  sheet-anchor 
for  my  own  wavering  temperament.  I  hope  you  don't 
discuss  me  with  Sir  Ralph.  I  distinctly  object  to  that, 
and  I  hate  even  to  think  of  your  lending  an  ear  to  his 
malicious  accounts  of  me  ;  any  one  could  see  why  he 
tells  you  them — it  is  just  jealousv." 
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This  letter  fell  darkly  upon  my  idealized  picture  of 
my  lover,  blotting  out  its  bright  colours,  and  showing  to 
m^  the  plain,  faulty,  and  by  no  means  perfect  reality. 
It  seemed  to  tear  my  soul  with  a  lightning  flash  of  pain, 
for  all  that  I  tried  to  see  it  in  its  best  aspect,  or  excuse 
it  by  my  own  knowledge  of  Yorke's  short  and  uncertain 
temper. 

For  long  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  answer  it.  But 
then  pity  and  softness  broke  down  the  barriers  I  had 
raised,  and  led  me  to  plead  against  my  own  convictions. 

"  We  are  all  weak,  erring,  faulty,  more  or  less,"  J 
said  to  myself,  and  schooled  myself  to  write  tenderly, 
encouragingly  as  ever. 

With  the  letter  I  enclosed  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds, 
the  quarterly  allowance  for  my  dress  and  Darby's.  "  I 
do  not  need  it,"  I  told  him,  "  and  I  have  a  horror  of 
debt.  Take  it,  and  say  nothing  about  it,  or  I  shall  never 
forgive  you." 

He  obeyed  me. 

CHAPTER    XII 

TWO    PICTURES 

....  It  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it  a  little  while, 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

The  summer  faded  away  darkly  amid  storms  of  wind  and 
rain,  and  with  its  waning  hours  troubles  seemed  to  fall 
closer  and  thicker  around  me. 

Darby  fell  ill,  and  my  heart  was  racked  with  alternate 
hope  and  dread  as  I  watched  beside  her  day  and  night. 
The  doctor  spoke  to  me  vaguely.  I  could  not  under- 
stand— perhaps  I  dreaded  to  ask. 

I  think  it  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  I  first  noticed 
what  a  lack  of  sympathy  there  seemed  to  be  about 
Yorke  Ferrers.  He  never  seemed  to  enter  into  my 
trouble — to  care  for  it,  or  the  agony  I  suffered,  watching 
by  the  little  patient  creature  who  day  by  day  grew 
weaker  and  more  frail. 
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What  an  infinite  patience  there  is  in  some  children — 
what  meek  and  uncomplaining  fortitude  !  I  was  glad 
often  and  often  that  my  little  one  could  not  see  the  tears 
I  shed,  sitting  motionless  there  beside  her,  gazing  at  the 
sightless  eyes  and  little  white-rose  face,  till  in  the  very 
passion  of  fear  I  would  cry  out — 

"  Child,  child,  don't  look  so  like  an  angel  1  Talk  to 
me  as  you  used." 

And  then  she  would  sigh,  and  stretch  one  small  white 
arm  to  clasp  my  neck,  and  say — 

"  But  me  so  tired,  Jo.     You  talk  to  me!" 

One  night — I  think  it  was  close  upon  her  fourth  birth- 
day— an  autumn  night,  dim  and  misty,  but  with  soft 
warm  air,  and  a  sky  of  starlight,  I  left  her  sleeping,  and 
wandered  out  into  the  garden.  To  and  fro  I  paced  the 
soft  sward  beneath  her  window,  looking  up  from  time 
to  time  to  catch  the  light  that  gleamed  from  her  room, 
or  watch  the  shadow  of  the  nurse  pass  and  repass  across 
the  drawn  white  blind. 

I  turned  at  last  and  passed  into  the  belt  of  shrubberies 
and  round  by  the  schoolroom  window.  Sadly  I  thought 
of  the  changes  that  had  fallen  ;  of  the  now  disused  room 
that  had  been  so  noisy  and  mirthful  a  place  ;  of  the 
merry  crew  who  had  passed  from  here  to  other  scenes 
and  duties  ;  of  the  sweet  communings  I  had  held  there 
in  the  firelit  dusk,  with  my  hand  in  my  lover's  clasp, 
and  my  eyes  on  my  lover's  face — mute  for  very  happiness. 

All  changed  ;  all — all  changed  I 

A  sob  broke  from  me  as  I  leaned  there  against  the 
outer  window-sill.  Every  dream  and  hope  had  been  so 
short-lived  ;  and  now  doubt,  and  pain,  and  dread  were 
closing  about  my  life,  as  the  dark  waters  close  over  the 
head  of  some  spent  and  weary  swimmer. 

How  long  I  lingered  there,  fighting  with  my  own  weak- 
ness and  misgivings,  I  cannot  tell.  I  dried  my  eyes  at 
last,  and  went  back  to  the  house.  As  I  left  the  shadow 
of  the  laurels,  I  saw  a  solitary  figure  pacing  up  and 
down  the  grass-plot  I  had  lately  trodden,  looking  up  from 
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time  to  time  at  the  pale  gleam  of  light  above.  For  a 
moment  my  heart  gave  a  quick,  wild  throb.  The  erect, 
soldierly  figure,  the  poise  of  the  head,  smote  me  with  the 
mingled  sweet  and  bitter  of  memory.     I  sprang  forward. 

"  Yorke !  "  I  cried.  Then  I  suddenly  recoiled. 
"  You!  "  I  cried;  "  you!  " 

For  it  was  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers  who  turned  at  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  and  then  came  straight  towards  me  with 
outstretched  hand.      I  gave  him  mine  without  a  word. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  strange  dream. 

"  I  have  just  left  your  father,"  he  stammered.  "  At 
least,  I  left  some  little  time  ago — but — only -" 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  Then  a  little  tremor  shook  me.  The 
look  in  his  face,  the  pity,  the  tenderness,  were  almost 
too  much  for  my  self-control. 

"  I  have  so  longed  to  see  you,"  he  went  on  presently. 
"  I  am  sure  you  are  doing  too  much.  I — oh,  I  so  wish 
you  would  let  me  help  you.  She  was  fond  of  me,  you 
know,  and  I  could  amuse  her  and  give  you  some  rest. 
Have  you  any  idea  how  worn  and  ill  you  look  ?  ' 

I  could  say  nothing.  The  suddenness  and  unexpect- 
edness of  this  sympathy  touched  me  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  I  suddenly  hid  my  face  in  my  hands, 
battling  with  a  storm  of  sobs  that,  in  my  weakness  and 
fear,  I  was  powerless  to  conquer. 

He  bent  down  and  touched  my  arm. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  I  can't  bear  to 
see  you  cry.     She — she  is  not  so  very  ill." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  with  an  effort,  raisingmy  head  and  looking 
sadly  upwards  at  that  lighted  window,"  she  is  very  ill." 

'*  But  she  will  get  better,"  he  said  encouragingly. 
"  Of  course  she  will  get  better.  Children  have  such 
wonderful  rallying  powers." 

I  did  not  answer.  I  felt  for  once  too  overstrung  and 
weak  for  mere  words.  He  put  my  hand  within  his  arm, 
and  resumed  his  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  grassy  sward, 
while  the  moonlight  paled  before  the  grey,  soft  mist,  and 
the  very  shadows  of  the  trees  melted  hazily  away. 
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"  It  is  very  lonely  for  you,  my  poor  child,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  I  was  telling  your  father  so  to-night.  He  is  so 
absorbed — he  has  so  much  to  study — he  does  not  think 
of  you  all  quite  so  much  as — as  he  might." 

"  Perhaps  he  would  if  we  were  specimens  of  con- 
chology  that  he  could  classify,"  I  said  a  little  bitterly. 

"  Do  not  be  hard  on  him,"  he  answered  gently. 
"  There  may  be  troubles  weighing  on  his  mind  of  which 
you  know  nothing." 

"  Entomological  troubles,"  I  said  scoffmgly.  "  I 
can't  fancy  his  recognizing  any  others." 

"  No,"  he  said  in  the  same  quiet  way  ;  "  perhaps  not." 

"  I  think  I  must  go  in  now,"  I  said  at  last.  "  I  never 
leave  Darby  more  than  half-an-hour.  It — it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  come — to  care." 

"  I  have  been  here  every  night,"  he  said  gently.  "As 
for  caring — I  cannot  help  caring  for  all  that  interests 
you." 

"  You  are — you  are  very  good,"  I  stammered  again, 
coming  to  a  halt  before  the  door,  and  wishing  he  would 
not  look  so  earnestly  at  my  face. 

He  sighed  as  I  drew  my  hand  away. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  come  and  see  her,"  he  said, 
"  or," — hesitating,  and  turning  a  shade  paler  as  the  light 
from  the  hall  fell  on  his  face — "  or  let  me  share  your 
watch  now  and  then." 

I  looked  the  surprise  I  felt. 

"  You  may  come  and  see  her  if — if  she  is  awake,"  I 
said  wonderingly,  "  but,  indeed,  I  never  thought  you 
cared  so  much." 

"  No  ?  "  he  questioned  slowly,  and  a  faint  little  smile 
stole  the  gravity  from  his  lips.  "  Perhaps  not.  I  am  not 
good  at  showing  my  feelings.  I  am  only  a  restless, 
rough  old  adventurer,  you  know.  But  I  love  the  child  all 
the  same.  I— I  have  thought  so  often  of  you  both,  as  I 
came  into  the  schoolroom  that  night.  She  was  in  your 
arms — you  had  a  grey  dress  on,  I  remember.  It  was 
such  a  pretty  picture." 
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We  were  going  up  the  broad,  shallow  stairs.  I  did 
not  look  at  him.  I  think  I  felt  afraid.  In  silence  I  led 
him  across  the  long  corridor,  past  the  closed  doors  of  my 
mother's  room.  I  remember  thinking  as  I  passed  that 
door  that  I  was  sure  she  would  have  liked  him,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  good  friends. 

Darby  was  awake  when  we  entered.  Her  quick  ears 
caught  that  other  step. 

"  It  is  the  big  mans,"  she  said,  turning  her  little  white 
face  to  the  door. 

I  looked  quickly  at  him.  If  he  noted  any  change 
he  concealed  it  well.  The  absence  of  anything  like 
shock  or  surprise  cheered  me  like  a  sudden  hope.  I 
wondered  at  his  gentleness,  the  beautiful  light  in  his  kind 
grey  eyes  as  he  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and  drew  the  little 
figure  towards  him. 

"  My  little  girl  must  make  haste  and  get  well,"  he  said 
softly.     "  She  makes  us  all  very  anxious." 

"  Is  Jo  anchtus  ?  "  asked  the  child  wistfully.  "  Tell 
her  to  go  to  bed.     You  will  stop  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  I  certainly  will,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  Miss 
Joan,  do  go  and  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two ;  you  look 
perfectly  worn  out." 

"The  nights  are  her  worst  time,"  I  said,  taking  my  seat 
at  the  other  side  of  the  child  ;  "  she  is  so  feverish,  and  she 
can't  sleep  ;  I  could  not  think  of  turning  you  into  a  sick 
nurse,  Sir  Ralph." 

"  But  I  must  insist  upon  it,"  he  said,  with  grave  de- 
cision. "I  shall  enjoy  the  change,  and  I  have  heaps 
of  stories  to  tell  her,  and  the  rest  will  strengthen  yen 
for  to-morrow." 

The  gentle  authority  of  his  tone  surprised  me.  I 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  child,  but  she  had  nestled  up 
against  him  in  perfect  content,  and  for  once  I  was  not 
jealous. 

"  Do  you  mind,  darling  ?  "  I  asked  her  softly. 

"  Not  if  him  stops,"  answered  Darby,  emphatically ; 
"  you  can  go  and  sleep  now." 
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I  turned  to  Sir  Ralph. 

"  You  are  so  good,"  I  said  slowly,  "  and  if  it  is  not 
taxing  you " 

"  Do  not  say  more,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  is  not  the  first 
time  by  a  good  many  that  I  have  sat  by  a  sick  bed,  and 
I  will  get  her  to  sleep  if  it  is  possible.  I  think  she  is  fond 
of  me — eh,  little  one  ?  " 

Darby  smiled  her  quiet,  tender  smile,  and  put  her  tiny 
hand  in  the  great  bronzed  palm  beside  her.  She  evi- 
dently considered  that  sufficient  answer. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  rising  and  looking  at  them  both,  "  I 
will  go." 

I  felt  tired  beyond  expression  ;  but  with  all  that  sense 
of  fatigue  came  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the  new  peace  and 
hopefulness  brought  by  this  strong,  calm  presence,  and  a 
little  relief  that  the  long,  dreary  night-vigil  might  for 
once  be  evaded. 

I  went  into  the  little  dressing-room  beyond,  and  lay 
down  on  the  couch.  I  think  I  must  indeed  have  been 
very  tired,  for  my  head  no  sooner  touched  the  pillow 
than  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  there  was  a  gleam  of  sunlight  through 
the  curtained  window,  and  in  the  trees  below  I  could  hear 
the  birds  beginning  to  stir  and  chirp.  I  sprang  up  with 
an  unwonted  sense  of  vigour  and  alertness. 

I  remembered  suddenly  how  and  why  it  was  that  I 
had  gained  this  long,  sweet  rest. 

Quickly  as  hands  could  move,  I  changed  my  dress  and 
plunged  my  face  into  cold  water,  and  smoothed  back  the 
thick  plaits  of  chestnut  hair  and  then  entered  the  sick 
room.  The  fire  burnt  brightly,  and  showed  me  that  tall, 
patient  figure  by  the  bed,  while  nestled  close  to  him,  with 
her  face  upon  his  arm,  Darby  lay  asleep. 

He  raised  one  finger  warningly. 

"  She  has  slept  for  four  hours,"  he  whispered  softly. 

I  think  I  could  have  fallen  at  his  knees  and  embraced 
him  for  very  gratitude.  But  I  repressed  the  inclination, 
and  only  moved  noiselessly  to  his  side,  and  stood  there. 
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looking  down  at  the  sleeping  child.  Tears  welled  up  in 
my  eyes.     I  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  You  are  a  magician,"  I  said  softly.  Then,  after  a 
pause  :  "  But,  oh,  how  tired  you  must  be  !  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

I  could  see  his  lips  tremble  beneath  the  shade  of  their 
thick  moustache. 

"  Not  a  bit.     And  you — how  much  better  you  look  !  " 

"  I  have  slept  all  night,"  I  answered  in  the  same  low 
key.  "  And  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  break- 
fast," I  added  brightly.  "  Can  you  slip  your  arm  away  ? 
How  soundly  she  sleeps  !  " 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  tired,"  he  repeated.  "  Do  not  mind 
me.     I  will  watch  her." 

I  went  over  to  the  fire,  and  put  the  kettle  on. 

In  the  cupboard  close  at  hand  were  cups  and  saucers, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  that  early  morning  meal 
which  Darby  and  I  had  indulged  in  since  her  illness. 

It  was  no  new  thing  to  me  to  prepare  it,  but  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  be  watched  by  such  attentive  eyes. 

I  made  the  tea  and  toast,  and  spread  the  little  table 
by  the  window.  It  was  very  early  still.  The  sunlight 
stole  faintly  through  cloud  and  mist,  and  gave  but  slight 
evidence  of  its  presence  through  the  lace  curtains  of  the 
window ;  the  dim  light  lit  up  the  shadowy  room,  and 
played  warmly  over  the  white  bed,  the  quiet  figures,  the 
ornaments  and  flowers  with  which  I  had  decorated  this 
my  chamber.  Strange  to  say,  it  did  not  seem  a  bit  odd, 
or  awkward  to  me,  that  Sir  Ralph  should  be  here — not 
half  so  odd  as  if  it  had  been  my  father.  There  was 
something  so  chivalrous  and  gentle  about  his  manner, 
and  in  the  look  of  his  kind,  grave  face,  that  it  seemed  the 
most  simple  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  be  nursing 
my  child,  and  watching  me,  and  taking  a  place  between 
us  that  had  long  been  vacant. 

With  care  as  tender  as  a  woman's,  he  withdrew  his 
arm  at  last,  and  the  golden  head  rested  softly  back 
against  the  pillows,  and  he  came  over  to  the  table  and 
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took  the  cup  of  tea  I  gave  him  as  pleasantly  and  natur- 
ally as  if  we  had  breakfasted  together  all  our  lives. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness,"  I  murmured 
with  passionate  gratitude,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse  I 
bent  and  touched  those  big,  kind  hands  with  my  lips. 
"  Never,  never  !  It  is  no  use  shaking  your  head,  I  will 
speak." 

The  colour  flushed  up  to  his  very  brow  ;  but  he  made 
no  answer,  and  we  sat  there  opposite  one  another  drink- 
ing the  hot,  fragrant  tea,  and  I,  at  least,  basking  in  the 
novel  sensation  of  relief,  rest,  and  strength  that  seemed 
to  have  come  with  this  strong  and  hopeful  presence. 

The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  scene  made  it 
all  the  more  pleasant.  The  whispered  confidences  and 
remarks  brought  us  on  a  closer  and  friendlier  footing 
than  years  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

I  forgot  he  was  a  stranger ;  I  forgot  Yorke's  jealousy 
and  commands.  The  consciousness  that  he  had  so  cared 
for  Darby  was  a  wonderful  and  touching  thing.  My 
whole  heart  and  soul  were  brimming  over  with  gratitude 
to  him,  and  longing  to  break  forth  in  expression  every 
time  I  mci.  the  wistful  interest  of  his  eyes. 

"  We  seem  fated  to  share  unconventional  meals,  don't 
we  ?  "  I  said,  as  he  put  down  his  cup.  "  Schoolroom 
and  bedroom — does  it  seem  funny  to  you  ?  " 

'  It  seems  delightful,"  he  said  earnestly  :  "  too  de- 
lightful, I  fear.  You  are  determined  to  put  yourself  in 
picturesque  situations,  Miss  Joan.  I  thought  the  picture 
of  the  schoolroom  could  never  be  beaten,  but  you  have 
given  it  a  formidable  rival  this  morning." 

I  laughed. 

'  It  is  a  woman's  province  to  make  tea,"  I  said  lightly. 
'  If  you  had  had  a  wife  or  daughter,  Sir  Ralph,  you  would 
have  grown  quite  used  to  that  picture.     It  is  a  very 
commonplace  one,  I  assure  you." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  not  quite  so  frank 
and  cordial.     "  I  shall  never  think  so — now." 

Just  a  little  thrill  of  uneasiness  crept  over  me.     Sir 
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Ralph's  reverence  and  admiration  for  everything  homely 
and  feminine  were  traits  well  known  to  me.  They  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  characteristics  of  men  who  have 
led  a  half-savage,  half-adventurous  life ;  but  I  had  no 
desire  to  see  the  admiration  centre  itself  upon  one  special 
object. 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  the  child  awoke,  and  I 
took  her  over  some  tea,  and  listened  with  almost  terrified 
gladness  to  the  assurance  that  she  felt  "  almost  quite 
better  "  for  the  long  sleep. 

Sir  Ralph  lingered  a  few  moments  more,  then  took 
leave  of  us  both,  asking  almost  humbly  if  he  might  come 
again. 

I  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  holding  the  precious  little 
face  to  my  bosom,  drinking  in  with  thirsty  eyes  its  faint 
colour,  its  healthier  hues  of  cheek  and  lips. 

"  If  you  are  sure  you  would  like  to,"  I  said,  hesitating. 
"  But  what  right  have  we  to  tax  your  time  and  patience, 
or  turn  you  into  a  nurse  ?  " 

"  None,  of  course,"  he  said  quickly.    "  Only — I  like  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  like  it,"  I  said  dubiously,  "  you  may 
please  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall  be  sure  to  do  that." 


CHAPTER    XIII 

THE   LITTLE    MERMAID 

Would  half  my  wealth 
Could  buy  this  for  a  lie  ! 

After  that  day  Darby  visibly  improved. 

Soon  she  could  leave  the  bed  and  lie  on  the  couch  by 
the  window,  and  listen  with  the  old  childish  delight  to 
songs  and  stories,  and  still  day  by  day  Sir  Ralph  would 
come  and  sit  by  her,  and  talk  to  her,  and  bring  that 
sense  of  life  and  vigour  and  outer  air  into  the  quaint 
room,  that  of  itself  seemed  healthful  and  inspiriting. 

The  autumn  days  were  mild,  and  bright,  and  full  of 
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sunshine,  and  I  should  have  been  very  happy  and  con- 
tent but  for  the  deepening  uneasiness  I  felt  regarding 
Yorke  Ferrers.  His  letters  seemed  to  me  colder  in  tone, 
and  more  uncertain  in  dispatch.  Sometimes  for  a  whole 
week  he  would  not  write.  Then  would  come  excuses 
and  apologies,  and  fervid  expressions  of  love  mingled  with 
increasing  complaints  as  to  "  worries  "  and  "  bothers," 
the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  comprehend,  and  he 
never  attempted  to  explain. 

I  tried  to  be  patient,  but  it  was  very  hard,  and  when 
one  day  Sir  Ralph  started  hurriedly  off  to  London  on 
"  business,"  I  grew  very  uneasy,  and  resolved  to  ask  him 
point-blank  on  his  return  what  were  these  troubles  of  his 
nephew. 

While  he  was  away  I  observed  to  my  great  surprise 
that  father  took  to  paying  us  visits  in  our  quiet  room, 
dropping  in  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  sitting  by 
Darby's  side,  and  chatting  to  her  in  a  ponderous,  but 
would-be  friendly,  fashion.  I  noticed,  too,  that  at  times 
a  look  of  trouble  and  anxiety  would  steal  over  his  hard, 
stern  features,  and  that  he  would  roam  restlessly  from 
room  to  room,  as  if  unable  to  settle  to  his  usual  pursuits. 

The  last  autumn  days  had  drifted  slowly  away,  and  the 
chill  of  November's  breath  stole  over  the  dreary  heath 
and  bare  woods,  and  with  the  chill  and  gloom  Darby 
again  seemed  to  droop  and  fade,  and  once  more  the  old 
sharp  dread  laid  its  fangs  upon  my  heart,  and  left  its 
shadows  on  my  face. 

One  night,  as  I  sat  with  her  by  the  fire,  my  father 
entered  the  room.  I  was  so  used  to  his  presence  now  that 
I  only  looked  an  invitation  to  the  vacant  chair  opposite, 
and  he  seated  himself  in  it  without  more  ado. 

"  Is  she  asleep  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  in  a  whisper,  for  it  was  not  often  the 
child  had  rest. 

"  I — I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said  in  a  subdued 
voice.     "  Can  you  lay  her  on  the  bed  for  a  while  ?  " 

Wondering  a  little  at  the  unwonted  gravity  of  his  face 
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and  voice,  I  took  the  child  over  to  the  bed,  and  gently 
laid  her  there  and  covered  her  with  shawls. 

"  I — I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,"  he  said  at  last, 
as  I  sat  awaiting  the  communication  ;  "  but  I  have  had 
a  serious  loss  lately — a  money  loss.  I  cannot  say  any  one 
is  to  blame.     It  was  an  investment " 

"  Yes  ?  "  I  said  interrogatively. 

"  An  unfortunate  investment,"  he  went  on,  looking 
gloomily  at  the  fire.  "  I — I  never  understood  much 
about  money  matters.  I  trusted  to  my  lawyer,  a  sharp, 
clever  fellow,  so  I  thought.  Well,  he  was  sharp  enough 
to  feather  his  own  nest.  He  has  decamped,  and  my 
affairs  are  in  an  awful  state,  so  Ferrers  says." 

"  Ferrers  !  "  I  echoed  in  surprise.  "  Do  you  mean  Sir 
Ralph  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  He  has  been  in  London  looking 
into  things  for  me,  but  it's  not  much  use.  I — I  shall  have 
to  go  myself.  If,"  brightening  suddenly,  "  I  could  find  a 
publisher  for  my  book,  that  would  be  a  help  up  the  hill, 
but  you  see  the  subject " 

"  Is  not  exactly  popular,  perhaps,"  I  suggested. 

He  looked  at  me  sharply. 

"  It  is  a  great  work,"  he  said  coldly. 

"  No  doubt,"  I  answer  with  due  meekness  ;  "  but  it 
is  the  great  works,  is  it  not,  that  are  so  difficult  to  pub- 
lish ?     The  little,  insignificant  ones  go  off  easily  enough." 

"  Yes,  that  it  so,"  he  agreed.  "  Well,  Joan,  what  I 
specially  wanted  to  say  is  this.  The  doctor  tells  me  that 
the  child  ought  to  spend  this  winter  out  of  England — 
Nice,  Mentone,  some  of  those  places.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this — this  most  unfortunate  affair,  I  should  have  sent 
you  both  away  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  really  have  not  the 
means.  The  boys  are  a  great  expense.  In  fact,  as  it 
is,  Alfred  will  have  to  leave  college,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  to  send  you  and  the  chil- 
dren and  nurse  away  for  six  or  eight  months.  At  pres- 
ent, and  indeed  for  the  next  quarter,  I  can't  lay  my  hands 
upon  fifty." 
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I  felt  a  sudden  tightening  at  my  throat.  I  looked  up, 
scared  and  anxious. 

"  Is  she — is  she  in  danger  ?  "   I  asked  breathlessly. 

The  question  of  the  money  passed  me  by  ;  I  only 
thought  of  Darby. 

"  Danger  ?  "  he  said  vaguely.  "  Well,  I  don't  know 
if  there  is  danger.  She  is  a  fragile  little  thing.  But  we 
must  hope  for  the  best.     That  is  all." 

"  All  ?  "  I  said,  and  rose  and  stood  before  him,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb.  "  No,  it  is  not  all.  Do  you  know 
what  she  is  to  me  ?  More  than  my  life — my  mother's  last 
charge.  There  is  nothing — nothing  I  would  not  do  for  her. 
If  it  is  to  save  her  life — the  money  must  be  found." 

"  Then,"  he  said,  rising  too,  and  facing  me  with  that 
new,  troubled  look  in  his  eyes,  "  I  must  trust  to  you  to 
find  it — I  cannot." 

There  came  a  little  cry  from  the  bed — low,  faint,  ex- 
ceeding weak.  I  was  by  my  child's  side  in  a  moment ; 
her  head  was  resting  on  my  heart. 

"  Me  can't  s'eep,  Jo,"  she  said  piteously,  "  and  me's 
so  tired.     Tell  me  a  story." 

And  so,  with  eyes  that  slow  tears  scorched  with  pain 
and  voice  that  trembled  in  unsteady  modulations,  I  put 
my  grief  and  terror  on  one  side,  and  told  her  one  of  those 
fairy  legends  that  she  loved. 

It  was  Andersen's  story  of  "  The  Little   Mermaid." 

"  Why,  Jo,"  she  said  wonderingly,  as  she  touched  my 
face  when  the  story  drew  to  its  end,  "  you  are  crying ! 
Is  you  so  sorry  for  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,"  I  said,  struggling  against  my  weakness. 
"  Are  not  you  ?  Think  of  all  the  cruel  pain  she  bore,  and 
how  she  loved  the  Prince,  and  then  it  was  all  for  nothing. 
He  married  the  Princess." 

'  But  he  did  not  know,"  said  Darby  thoughtfully. 
'  Why  did  she  not  tell  him  how  she  loved  him,  and  all 
about  the  fiss's  tail  ?  " 

'  Because,"  I  said,  "  no  woman  must  tell  a  man  she 
loves  him  until  he  asks  her." 
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There  came  a  faint  sigh  at  those  words  from  some  one 
standing  behind  me,  and  suddenly  I  looked  up  and  saw 
Sir  Ralph  Ferrers.  He  had  entered  so  noiselessly,  we 
had  not  heard  him.  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  I  felt  so  glad 
to  see  that  kind,  familiar  face  once  more. 

"  When  did  you  come  back  ?  "  I  cried  delightedly. 
"Have  you  been  standing  there  long?  I  never  heard  you." 

"  Not  very  long,"  he  answered,  holding  my  hands  in 
his  warm  strong  clasp.  "  Just  long  enough  to  hear  the 
little  mermaid's  tragic  end.  Now,  little  one,  what  does 
this  mean  ?  Didn't  you  promise  me  you  were  going  to 
get  better  ?  " 

Darby  nestled  closely  up  to  him,  her  face  radiant. 

"  I  is  better,"  she  said  emphatically. 

"  Would  my  little  girl  like  to  go  where  there  is  no  cold 
and  damp,  only  blue  sky,  and  beautiful  flowers,  and 
warm,  bright  sunshine  all  the  day  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  Oh  yes  I  "  cried  Darby  eagerly.  "  Does  you  mean 
Heaven  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  ejaculated  sharply.  "  No,  no,  child  ! 
If  it  is  a  heaven,  it  is  an  earthly  one.  But  you  would  get 
well  and  strong  there — so  the  doctors  say ;  and  we 
must  see  about  taking  you." 

"  Why  did  you  tell  her  ?  "  I  broke  in  bitterly.  "  You 
know  it  is  impossible  !  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
"  We  shall  summon  the  fairy  godmother — eh,  Darby  ? 
and  she  will  bring  chariots  and  horses,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  and  whirl  you  off  before  you've  time  to  think  of  it." 

"  And  Jo  ?  "  questioned  the  child  eagerly.  "  Will 
Jo  come — and  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  Jo  will  come,"  he  said,  looking  humor- 
ously at  me.     "  And  I — if  I   am  permitted." 

The  colour  came  and  went  in  my  face.  I  could  not 
understand  whether  he  was  jesting  or  in  earnest. 

"  You — }'ou  have  brought  some  good  news  back,"  I 
cried,  trembling.  "  Father's  affairs  are  not  so  bad  as  he 
thought  ?  " 
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"  No,"  he  said  gently  ;    "  not  half  so  bad." 

"  And  we  can  go  to  Nice  ?  "  I  said,  clasping  my  hands 
and  looking  at  him  as  if  he  were  the  saviour  of  my  life, 
as,  indeed,  I  thought  him  then. 

"  As  soon  as  you  please,"  he  answered,  smiling  at  my 
rapturous  face. 

"  Oh  I  "  I  cried,  and  bent  my  head  to  hide  my  glad 
relief — relief  so  great  that  it  threatened  to  overwhelm 
me  with  emotion. 

He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  my  bowed  head. 

"  Do  not  fret  any  more,"  he  said  ;  "  it  will  be  all  right 
now." 

"  Fret  I  "  I  cried,  and  raised  my  head  and  dashed 
away  the  sudden  mist  of  tears.  "  Oh,  it  is  not  that !  It 
is  the  hope,  the  joy,  when  all  seemed  darkest." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  in  the  same  gentle  way.  "  Were  you 
afraid  it  could  not  be  managed  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  was.  Do  you  remember,"  I  went  on 
gaily,  "  once  before  I  called  you  a  magician  ?  I  think 
I  was  right  1  " 

"  Do  you  ?  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so.  It  makes 
me  happy  to  think  I  have  ever  been  of  a  little  use  to 
you." 

"  A  little  !  "  I  cried.     "  You  are  the  best  and  the 

kindest  friend  I  have  ever  had.     At  least "  and  I 

broke  into  a  little  happy  laugh,  "  I  have  never  had  any 
friend  at  all  before  ;  but  that  doesn't  matter — I  can't 
imagine  a  better." 

"  Don't  praise  me  too  much,"  he  said,  a  little  sadly  I 
thought.  "  I  may  not  be  so  disinterested  as  you 
imagine." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Darby's  little  voice  imperatively  ; 
"  me  wants  to  hear  about  the  beautiful  place." 

He  sat  down  by  her  side.  I  went  over  to  the  fireplace 
and  stood  by  the  mantelshelf,  leaning  my  head  on  my 
hand. 

How  happy  I  felt  I  What  a  delicious  sense  of  glad- 
ness was  flooding  my  heart ;   what  an  unbounded  sense 
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of  gratitude  thrilled  me  as  I  recollected  that  to  Sir 
Ralph's  skill,  and  care,  and  management  I  owed  this 
unhoped-for  relief  ! 

As  my  joy  sobered  down  I  remembered  Yorke,  and 
my  resolve  to  question  his  uncle  about  him.  It  needed 
a  great  deal  of  courage  to  speak  naturally  and  lightly 
on  the  subject.  The  friendly  dusk  crept  on  apace. 
The  voices  by  the  bed  grew  softer  and  more  silent ;  at 
last  they  ceased.  Then  Sir  Ralph  came  over  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire.  I  gathered  up  my  nerves  for  an  effort, 
and  burst  out  suddenly  : 

"  Is — is  your  nephew  quite  well  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  pause  :  then,  to  my  great  surprise, 
he  said  calmly — 

"  I  did  not  see  him," 

"  You  did  not  see  him  \"  I  faltered.  "  How  was 
that  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  in  London." 

"  Where  has  he  gone  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  anxiety  sweep- 
ing away  all  prudence. 

"  That  I  could  not  ascertain,"  he  answered  gravely, 
but  not  seeming  surprised  at  my  curiosity.  "  But  I 
fancy  to  Boulogne." 

I  was  silent.  My  heart  beat  slowly,  painfully — a 
strange  singing  noise  was  in  my  ears. 

"  There  is  something  more  !  "  I  cried  out  suddenly, 
and  a  little  tongue  of  flame  leapt  up  in  the  grate  at  that 
moment,  and  showed  me  a  pale  face,  sternly  set,  that 
looked  up  to  my  own.  "  What  has  he  done  ?  "  And 
doubt  strove  within  me  and  struck  jarringly  the  key- 
note of  my  trust.     "Is  it  only — debt  ?  " 

"It  is  worse,"  said  Sir  Ralph  slowly,  and  a  whole 
history  seemed  to  be  written  in  the  grave  lines  of  his 
face,  and  the  dark  gleam  of  his  troubled  eyes.  "  I  can't 
tell  you  the  story — it  is  not  one  for  a  young  girl's  ears. 
Besides,  he  was  your  brother's  friend." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  mechanically,  keeping  my  hands 
clasped  as  if  to  repress  the  cry  of  longing   that  would 
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fain  have  burst  from  heart  to  lip  ;  "  he  was  my  brother'9 
friend.  That,"  with  a  sudden  burst  of  courage,  "  is  why 
I  must  ask  you  for  the  truth.  What  concerns  the  boys 
concerns  me,  you  know.  Will  you  tell  me  a  little 
more  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  put  it,"  he  said  doubtfully. 

"  Do  not  put  it  at  all,"  I  said,  with  momentary 
desperation.  "  I  dare  say  I  can  guess.  It  is— it  is— 
about  a  woman." 

The  little  flame  died  down,  a  sudden  dimness  shrouded 
him,  and  to  my  ears  his  voice  came  low  and  stern  as  I 
had  never  heard  it  yet. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;    "  it  is  about  a  woman.' 


it 


CHAPTER    XIV 

MY    SECOND    PROPOSAL 

Am  I  mad  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bitter  fruit  ? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be  at  the  root. 

I  have  said  before  that  my  disposition  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one. 

I  could  not  bear  a  divided  love — I  hated  to  be  second 
when  what  I  loved  was  first  with  me. 

At  Sir  Ralph's  statement  the  old  fierce,  resentful  anger 
seized  me,  and  tore  me  with  sharp  pangs  of  distrust, 
jealousy,  contempt,  and  impatience.  The  young  feel 
keenly  when  they  feel  at  all,  for  youth,  as  a  rule,  lacks 
sympathy  and  tenderness  with  any  weakness,  and  is  far 
less  likely  to  excuse  than  to  resent. 

Yorke's  silence  remained  unbroken,  and  within  my 
heart  I  built  up  barriers  of  cold  pride  and  fierce  indig- 
nation day  by  day.  In  another  week  we  were  to  start 
for  Nice — Darby  and  I,  and  the  nurse,  with  Sir  Ralph 
as  courier.  It  had  been  all  arranged — every  possible 
trouble  was  taken  off  my  hands  ;  still  there  was  plenty 
to  do  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  I  had  little  leisure 
to  brood  over  my  wrongs,  or  exercise  my  imagination 
as  to  their  cause. 
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I  did  not  write  to  Yorke — of  what  use  when  my  last 
two  letters  had  remained  unanswered,  and  I  did  not 
even  know  his  address  ? 

At  times  I  said  to  myself — 

'  He  never  loved  me — never  at  all.  He  was  afraid 
of  his  uncle  stepping  in,  and  out  of  sheer  vanity  set  him- 
self to  win  my  love.  And  it  was  so  easy  to  win  1  " — 
I  would  add  with  ever-increasing  bitterness. 

The  days  crept  on,  grey,  chill,  colourless,  with  leaden 
skies  and  bleak  winds,  and  I  longed  for  the  time  to  arrive 
when  we  might  fairly  start. 

Sir  Ralph  was  often  with  us,  and  had  long  talks  with 
father,  and  long  consultations  with  the  doctor,  and 
threw  himself  into  our  troubles  and  anxieties  with  an 
ardour  and  unselfishness  that  surprised  me. 

Somehow  I  grew  impatient  of  the  very  gentleness  and 
goodness  that  were  for  ever  loading  my  unthankful 
heart  with  benefits. 

I  used  to  think,  "  Why  is  Yorke  not  like  him  ?  " 

Then,  again,  my  mood  would  change,  and  I  would 
fancy  all  must  be  explained  in  time,  only  I  must  have 
patience — always  a  hard  thing  for  me,  and  harder  now 
than  ever,  since  my  mind  was  blinded  by  trouble  and  all 
the  egotism  of  the  first  love  of  youth.  I  hoped  against 
hope  all  that  week,  looking  forward  with  heart-sickening 
anxiety  to  each  advent  of  the  post.  But  the  seven  days 
and  nights  made  up  their  sum,  and  still  no  letter  came. 

On  the  eighth  we  started,  and  the  novelty  and  excite- 
ment, and  the  care  required  by  Darby,  and  the  constant 
change  of  place  and  scene,  in  some  way  distracted  my 
mind,  and  robbed  it  of  its  brooding  melancholy. 

My  eyes  had  never  been  sated  with  foreign  travel. 
Everything  was  new,  and  wonderful,  and  beautiful  to 
them,  and  the  Riviera,  with  its  blue  sea  and  bluer  sky, 
its  white  villas,  its  lovely,  almost  tropical  wealth  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  its  breath  of  orange  and  magnolia 
blossoms,  was  as  a  very  paradise  of  beauty — beauty, 
however,  that  was  almost  too  vivid  and  sensuous  in  its 
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nature,  and  to  me  was  for  ever  haunted  by  that  one 
longing.     "  Oh,  if  only  he  were  here  !  " 

Darby  grew  apace,  and  gained  strength  daily.  Those 
fresh,  bracing  winds  for  which  I  sometimes  pined,  had 
only  chilled  and  weakened  her ;  but  in  this  mild,  soft 
atmosphere,  she  expanded  like  a  hothouse  flower,  and 
daily  delighted  us  by  fresh  feats  of  strength.  I  say 
"  us,"  for  Sir  Ralph  still  lingered,  despite  all  my  en- 
treaties that  he  should  return.  I  used  to  think  often 
and  often  that  I  must  be  very  ungrateful  not  to  be  happy. 
Everything  around  was  so  beautiful,  the  appointment 
and  surroundings  of  our  life  so  luxurious.  I  had  scarcely 
any  care  or  trouble,  even  with  the  housekeeping.  The 
servants  secured  by  Sir  Ralph  along  with  the  little  villa 
we  rented,  were  marvels  of  economy  and  good  manage- 
ment. The  wheels  of  life  rolled  along  smoothly  enough  ; 
anxiety  lessened  daily.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  no  pleasure  in  m}?'  eyes,  or  in  my  step,  and  that  this 
craving,  gnawing  desire  only  to  know  the  truth,  how- 
ever bad — only  to  read  the  doom  of  my  love  in  those 
eyes  I  remembered — only  to  have  some  sound  or  word 
break  through  this  wall  of  silence,  grew  stronger  everyday. 

I  grew  restless  at  the  quiescent,  uneventful  calm  that 
had  folded  my  life  in  its  soft  arms.  I  longed  often  for 
the  chatter  of  the  boys,  the  rough  shocks  of  their  esca- 
pades. I  looked  forward  to  the  mails  with  eagerness, 
and  yet  felt  my  heart  sink  afresh  with  each  recurring 
disappointment. 

From  days  to  weeks,  from  weeks  to  months,  so  the 
time  drifted  by,  and  yet  Yorke's  silence  was  unbroken 
by  any  explanation,  and  suspense  was  merged  into  the 
bitterness  of  certainty  and  the  scorn  of  contempt. 

I  dwelt  no  longer  on  memories  of  his  love,  of  sweet 
rare  hours  filled  with  the  perfume  of  thoughts  which 
could  make  life  jubilant.  Farther  and  farther  they 
seemed  to  recede,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  He  is  not  worth 
even  memory." 

The  throb  of  the  waves  in  my  ears,  the  very  sight  of 
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the  foam  fringes  on  that  lovely  coast,  the  heavy  sweet- 
ness of  the  breezes  that  seemed  laden  with  every  per- 
fume under  the  sun — all  these  things,  as  they  lost  the 
first  charm  of  novelty,  grew  hateful  by  very  reason  of 
their  beauty.  For  the  beauty  our  eyes  rejoice  in,  is  only 
that  to  which  we  bring  free  hearts  and  happy  souls. 

I  think  sometimes  Sir  Ralph  must  have  noticed  my 
restlessness,  my  varying  spirits,  and,  above  all,  that 
irritability  of  temper  which  comes  from  prolonged 
suspense. 

But,  except  by  being  more  gentle  and  patient,  he 
never  seemed  to  observe  it.  He  never  mentioned 
Yorke's  name,  and  I  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  news  of  him. 
If  he  were  not  faithful  to  me  of  his  own  will,  I  would  let 
him  go,  trusting  to  time  to  change  my  love  into  indiffer- 
ence, as  it  had  already  turned  it  to  scorn. 

One  day — it  was  warm  as  summer,  I  remember, 
though  close  upon  the  new  year — Sir  Ralph  took  us  for 
a  sail,  Darby  and  me.  He  had  his  own  boat  here,  as  he 
had  his  own  horses  and  carriages,  and  all  were  at  our  dis- 
posal. It  was  midday,  and  bright  and  lovely  weather.  The 
blue  sea  looked  tranquil  as  a  lake  ;  the  scent  of  orange- 
grove  and  pine-woods  was  shed  abroad  for  miles  over 
the  smiling  waters. 

There  was  just  breeze  enough  to  carry  us  along  with- 
out trouble.  Sir  Ralph  was  an  expert  seaman,  and 
rarely  took  any  one  with  him  since  he  had  taught  me  to 
steer  and  row.  Darby  lay  back  on  a  pile  of  cushions, 
chatting  and  laughing,  and  questioning  or  listening  to 
Sir  Ralph's  graphic  description  of  all  that  passed  around. 

Gradually,  however,  as  we  drifted  farther  and  farther 
out  to   sea,  a    silence    fell    upon    us    all.     The  orange- 
groves  and  woods  had  receded  into  hazy  distance  ;    the . 
turrets  and  minarets  of  the  villas  dotting  the  hill-sides 
looked  like  toys. 

Darby  was  leaning  against  me  ;  her  hand  clasped 
mine  ;  her  eyes  were  closed.  She  had  fallen  asleep  As 
I  looked  at  the  rounded  cheeks,  the  tender  bloom,  the 
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changed  aspect  of  fragile  face  and  form,  I  felt  a  thrill  of 
gratitude  such  as  for  long  had  not  touched  me.  In 
looking  up  I  met  Sir  Ralph's  eyes. 

"  It  is  all  your  doing  !  "  I  cried,  with  sudden,  remorse- 
ful recognition  of  his  unselfish  patience  and  care. 

He  looked  away  to  the  lovely,  melting  azure  of  sky  and 
sea.     I  fancied  I  heard  him  sigh. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  been  of  use  to  somebody  in  the 
course  of  my  life,"  he  said  at  last.  "  It  has  been  a  very 
lonely  one,  as  I  have  often  told  you." 

Yes,"  I  said,  with  a  little  pang  of  that  recurring 
remorse.  "  I  remember.  You  had  no  brothers  or 
sisters,  and  your  parents  died " 

'  When  I  was  only  three,"  he  supplemented  as  I 
paused.  "  Yes.  And  I  was  not  what  you  would  call 
an  interesting  child.  No  one  ever  seemed  to  care  about 
me.  I  was  not  clever,  or  winning,  or  amusing,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  And  I  grew  up  feeling  always  as  if 
I  were  not  wanted — as  if  my  place  would  never  be 
missed.  I  think  sometimes  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing strange  about  me — something  repellent." 

'  Oh,  I  cannot  fancy  that,"  I  said  eagerly. 

That  little  sad  smile,  I  had  so  often  seen  of  late, 
crossed  his  lips. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  contradict  me,"  he  said  slowly  ; 
'  but,  all  the  same,  the  fact  remains.     I  am  not  good  at 
making  friends,    or — or    winning  love.     Even  my  own 
flesh  and  blood  turned  against  me  !  " 

'  Darby  loves  you,"  I  said  hurriedly,  for  I  felt  the 
hot  blood  rushing  to  my  face  at  even  this  hint  of  Yorke 
Ferrers. 

'  Yes,"  he  said  with  that  tender,  steadfast  glow  in  his 
dark  grey  eyes  ;  "  I  think  she  does.     That  is  something." 

'  And  father,"  I  went  on  rapidly  ;    "  and  I— I " 

'  Ah  !  "  he  said,  with  a  lightning-like  glance  at  my 
embarrassed  face  ;  "  you,  Joan — what  is  it  you  feel 
for  me  ?  Don't  say  gratitude  ;  I  can't  bear  that.  I 
am  an  old  fool,  I  know  ;   but  still,  all  the  love  of  all  my 
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life,  garnered  up,  untouched,  unshared  by  living  woman, 
is  yours,  whether  you  care  for  it  or  not." 

I  gazed  at  him  dumb  and  startled. 

I  thought  of  the  boys'  jests  and  jokes,  and  I  felt — I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  it — strongly  inclined  to  laugh. 
Repressing  the  inclination  by  an  effort  that  turned  my 
face  scarlet,  and  set  my  voice  trembling,  I  faltered — ■ 

"  You — you  are  very  kind  !  " 

"  Stop  !  "  he  said,  and  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off 
a  blow.  "  Don't  say  any  more.  I  told  you  before  I 
don't  want  gratitude.  If  you  can't  look  at  me  with 
those  frank  and  fearless  eyes,  and  say  you  will  marry 
me,  I — I  would  rather  you  were  silent.  It  would  be 
hard  if  I  couldn't  bear  a  little  pain  by  this  time.  Do  you 
remember  telling  me  once  a  man  was  only  as  old  as  he 
felt  ?  Well,  I  fear  my  heart  hasn't  aged  with  my  years, 
for  you  have  breathed  a  very  whirlwind  of  romance 
into  it,  and  no  young  man  in  his  first  love-dream  could 
love  a  woman  more  passionately  and  devotedly  than  I 
do  you." 

His  eloquence  fairly  staggered  me.  A  hundred 
thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind — the  possibility  of 
revenge  on  my  lover's  faithlessness  among  them.  But 
I  had  the  grace  to  feel  ashamed  of  that.  I  knew  no 
baseness  could  be  greater  than  to  give  my  aching  heart, 
my  hurt  pride,  my  jealous  agony,  in  return  for  so  true 
and  tender  a  love  as  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers  offered  me. 

The  seconds  passed — long  or  short  I  know  not  : 
one  has  to  live  through  moments  like  these  to  learn  the 
vagaries  of  time.  I  felt  speech  growing  momentarily 
more  impossible,  something  was  in  my  throat  choking 
me — threatening  to  break  out  into  foolish  laughter  or 
still  more  foolish  tears  ;  and  all  the  time  the  buoyant 
air  was  filling  the  white  sail,  and  the  blue  water  lapped 
against  the  sides  of  the  little  boat,  and  we  were  speeding 
on,  and  on,  through  the  warm  and  languorous  noon. 

Perhaps  my  silence  gave  him  the  answer  he  sought. 
I  saw  his  face  turn  suddenly  aside. 
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"  I  might  have  known  it,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  I 
never  meant  to  tell  you  ;  only  just  now  the  feeling  grew 
too  strong  for  me.  Do  not  think  of  it  any  more.  Let 
us  at  least  be  friends." 

1  Yes,"  I  said  eagerly,  and  finding  voice  at  the  same 
moment  as  I  found  relief.  "  We  can  always  be  that.  I 
should  be  so — so  sorry  if  we  could  not." 

His  figure  seemed  following  the  example  of  his  face. 
It  turned  aside  more  and  more,  until  I  could  not  see 
anything  but  the  sweep  of  the  grey  moustache,  and  the 
broad,  low  brim  of  his  straw  hat. 

I  wonder  if  I  had  hurt  him,  if  I  had  been  very  ungracious. 

"  Sir  Ralph,"  I  said  piteously,  "  Sir  Ralph,  I  hope  you 
are  not  angry." 

:<  Angry  !  "  he  cried,  and  turned  to  me  with  a  swift, 
sudden  movement.  "  Good  Heavens,  child,  how  little 
you  know  me  !  " 

I  felt  abashed  and  said  no  more.  Indeed,  what  could 
I  say  ? — for  I  had  received  the  greatest  gift  a  man 
could  bestow,  and  had  not  even  expressed  gratitude  for 
it.  I  simply  looked  upon  it  as  an  undesired  and  by  no 
means  acceptable  thing.  I  sank  into  a  reverie.  Being 
brought  face  to  face  with  new  love,  recalled  in  some 
way  the  gladness  and  sweetness  of  that  other.  How 
differently  I  had  received  it !  The  old  wound  reopened 
— the  old  smart  and  sting  stung  me  afresh. 

I  looked  at  sky  and  sea  with  dry  and  burning  eyes, 
and  prayed  the  prayer  that  is  old  as  pain  itself :  "  Oh,  to 
forget— to  forget  !  " 

I  lost  sight  of  Sir  Ralph.  Air,  and  space,  and  solitude, 
and  my  own  thoughts  alone  were  present  to  my  con- 
sciousness. My  day-dream  was  full  of  sad  colours, 
but  it  engrossed  my  powers  of  memory  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else. 

Suddenly  a  voice  broke  across  that  dream-like  silence. 
It  was  Sir  Ralph's  voice,  sharp  and  filled  with  terror. 

'  Great  Heavens  !  "  he  cried,  "  there  is  a  storm  bear- 
ing down  on  us.     Look  !  " 
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I  turned — I  saw  a  streak  of  foam  like  scattered 
powder,  I  heard  the  shrill  screams  of  a  host  of  sea-birds, 
I  saw  the  blue  sky  fade  to  grey,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
whole  fair  scene  change  to  darkened  air  and  whirling  mist. 

Another  moment,  and  we  were  scudding  along  without 
a  sail,  our  anxious  faces  set  towards  the  distant  shore. 

CHAPTER    XV 

"  I    REFUSED    HIM  " 
But  you- 


Had  you  chosen,  had  you  stretched  hand, 
Had  you  seen  good  such  a  thing  was  done, 

I,  too,   might  have  stood  with  the  souls  that  stand 
In  the  sun's  sight — clothed  with  the  light  of  the  sun. 

I  looked  down  at  the  child's  sleeping  face,  and  then 
across  at  the  leaden-coloured  waters,  their  placid  calm 
already  disturbed  by  the  rising  wind. 

I  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  treacherous  seas, 
but  as  I  caught  the  look  in  Sir  Ralph's  eyes,  I  thought 
there  might  be  danger.  He  had  seized  the  oars,  and  was 
rowing  with  rapid  sweeping  strokes.  I  still  held  the 
tiller-ropes,  and  steered  as  he  directed. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  a  word.  To  me  this  sudden  sense 
of  danger,  this  race  against  the  forces  of  the  elements, 
had  in  it  something  exhilarating.  If  only  it  were  not  for 
Darby  ! 

That  thought  crossed  me  with  a  pang  of  fear,  that 
for  myself  I  could  not  have  felt.  We  sped  on — every 
moment  seeing  the  waters  rise  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  drenching  spray  tossed  disdainfully  from  the  crests 
of  the  waves. 

I  covered  the  child  with  a  waterproof.  She  still  slept 
soundly.  Sir  Ralph's  face  had  grown  white  as  chalk, 
and  rigid  as  iron.  His  whole  giant  strength  was  put 
forth,  and  the  boat  flew  on  and  on  as  if  in  some  way  it 
knew  there  was  a  race  for  life  depending  on  each  move- 
ment. 

"  We  are  near  the  shore,"  I  said  at  last,  as  between  the 
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wall  of  waters  I  caught  sight  of  the  landing-stage  ; "  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  land.  See  how  the  waves  are  dash- 
ing up  !  " 

He  did  not  look.  I  thought — not  then,  but  long,  long 
afterwards — that  it  might  have  been  because  he  dared 
not. 

'  Keep  your  eye  on  the  shore,  and  watch  your  oppor- 
tunity," he  said.  "  The  landing  will  be  the  worst 
part  of  all." 

To  this  day  I  cannot  imagine  how  we  accomplished 
that  feat.  One  moment  we  were  confronted  by  a  perfect 
wall  of  water  ;  it  parted,  the  boat  rose,  plunged  down 
into  a  whirlpool  of  boiling  surf  and  foaming  mist,  then 
shot  forward,  and  was  rocking  beside  the  landing-stairs 
in  safety. 

"  Jump  off — quick  !  "  shouted  Sir  Ralph,  and  I 
seized  Darby  in  my  arms,  and  in  another  instant  was 
standing  safe  and  sound  on  terra  firma. 

There  was  a  crowd  on  the  landing-quay  ;  a  dozen 
arms  and  hands  were  ready  to  seize  and  moor  the  boat. 
Sir  Ralph  came  up  to  meet  me,  and  took  the  child  from 
my  arms.     She  was  awake  now,  and  full  of  questions. 

"  Hurry  home  and  put  on  dry  clothes,"  he  said  to 
me  ;  "I  will  bring  the  child." 

I  could  not  speak.  Only  now  that  the  danger  was 
over  did  I  seem  to  realize  its  extent.  Obedience  came 
easily  enough,  for  I  was  trembling  and  weak,  and  wet 
to  the  skin. 

We  reached  the  villa  simultaneously ;  I  hurried 
Darby  away,  fearful  of  the  chill  she  might  have  taken.  I 
heard  the  servant  say  something  about  a  visitor  waiting, 
but  I  paid  no  heed.  It  was  some  time  before  we  were 
dry,  and  warm,  and  comfortable.  Then  I  left  the  child, 
and  went  to  see  who  the  visitor  was.  I  heard  voices  as 
I  stood  at  the  door  of  the  salon — Sir  Ralph's  and  another. 

For  a  moment  a  wild  hope  leaped  into  life,  and  set  me 
trembling  in  every  limb.  I  threw  the  door  open.  Some 
one  turned  and  faced  me.     It  was  father  ! 
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Astonishment  and — shall  I  confess  it  ? — disappoint- 
ment, held  me  speechless. 

I  iound  voice  at  last. 

"  You — and  here  !     Has  anything  happened  ?  " 

He  kissed  me  frigidly. 

"  No  ;  I  have  simply  come  to  see — to  see  how  you  are 
all  getting  on." 

"  You  have  arrived  just  in  time  to  congratulate  us 
on  our  escape  from  a  watery  grave,"  I  said,  looking  at 
him  and  wondering  if  he  were  not  a  little  older,  and 
greyer,  and  grimmer  than  of  yore.  "  Behold  our 
saviour  !  "  I  added,  turning  to  Sir  Ralph. 

His  brow  darkened. 

"  I  want  no  thanks,"  he  said  sternly.  "  It  was  I  who 
took  you  into  danger." 

"  You  would  scarcely  believe,"  I  said,  turning  again 
to  father,  "  that,  a  little  more  than  two  hours  ago, 
that  scene  " — pointing  to  the  view  beyond — "  was  all 
sunshine  and  blue  sky.     Look  at  it  now  !  " 

The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents  ;  the  sea  was  leaping 
madly  against  the  shore ;  the  sky  was  dark  as  midnight,  or 
piled  with  grey  and  drifting  clouds.  We  contemplated 
the  scene  for  a  moment,  then  I  grew  loquacious  again. 

"  Darby  is  so  much  better,"  I  said,  looking  at  father, 
"  you  will  hardly  know  her.  And  how  are  the  boys  ? 
You  " — looking  doubtfully  round  for  a  lurking  form 
behind  the  couches  or  tables — "  you  have  not  brought 
any  of  them,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said  shortly,  "  I  have  not." 

"  I — I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you,"  I  went  on,  feeling 
as  if  my  welcome  had  not  been  of  the  warmest.  '  It 
was — it  was  such  a  surprise  !  " 

"  No  doubt  !  "  he  said,  and  looked  at  Sir  Ralph  in 
an  odd,  uncomfortable  sort  of  way. 

"  Did  you  fancy  we  were  not  taken  care  of  ?  "  I  went 
on  courageously.  "  Because  I  assure  you  we  were.  Sir 
Ralph  has  been  kindness  itself.  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done  without  him." 
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As  I  said  the  words  I  remembered  the  scene  in  the  boat, 
and  I  saw  a  broad  streak  of  crimson  flame  to  Sir  Ralph's 
averted  cheeks.  I  grew  slightly  confused  as  I  met 
father's  eye.  It  rested  on  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
travelled  slowly  on  to  his  friend's  discomfited  visage. 
Was  it  my  fancy,  or  not,  that  a  new  look  came  across 
his  face — a  look  of  relief  ?  Yet  what  was  there  in  my 
words  that  could  bring  it  ?  Nothing,  so  it  seemed  to 
me.  There  was  a  moment's  awkward  silence  ;  then  Sir 
Ralph  said — 

'  If  you'll  excuse  me  now,  Templeton,  I'll  go  to  the 
hotel  and  change  my  things.  The  weather  is  clearing 
fast." 

"  You  will  come  to  dinner,"  I  said  hurriedly,  for  a 
dismal  vision  of  that  meal  with  father  for  company  and 
myself  as  hostess  and  entertainer  swept  over  my  mind. 
"  Be  sure  you  come.     I  shall  expect  you." 

He  smiled  a  little  sadly.  I  think  he  knew  why  I  asked 
him. 

'  Yes,"  he  answered  ;   "  I  will  come,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Of  course  I  wish  it,"  I  answered  hurriedly.  "  And 
chanks  so  much  for — for  your  bravery  and  skill.  It  seem ; 
nothing  to  say,  but,  indeed— indeed  I  feel  as  if  you  had 
saved  my  life  and — hers.  But  I  can't  tell  you  what  I 
feel.     I  only  wish  I  could  !  " 

"  Do  not  try,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  have  won  my  re- 
ward." 

And  with  that  ambiguous  speech  he  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  little  awkward  silence.  I  stood  by  the 
window  and  watched  the  sunlight  stealing  forth  once 
more,  and  wondered  into  what  topic  of  conversation  I 
might  safely  launch. 

Would  you  like  to  see  Darby  ?  "  I  suggested  brilli- 
antly. 

He  looked  at  me  mystified. 

"  Darby  !  "  he  echoed.     "  Who  is  that  ?  " 

I  grew  crimson.  I  rem'  inhered  that  of  course  he  did 
not  know  the  nickname  of  his  youngest-born. 
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'  I — I  mean  Dorothea,"  I  stammered. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  apparently  satisfied.  "  I — well — no, 
not  just  at  present.  The — the  truth  is,  Joan,  I  came 
here  expressly  to  have  some  serious  conversation  with 
you.  Very  serious,  I  may  say.  Can  you  give  me  your 
full  attention  while  I  explain  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  I  cried  in  sudden  agonized  dread.  "  There 
is  something  about  the  boys.     I  know  it  !  " 

"  Oblige  me,"  he  said  stiffly,  and  handing  me  a  chair 
as  he  spoke  ;  "  oblige  me  by  not  interrupting  me  in  that 
manner.  Your  brothers  are  perfectly  well,  and — ah — 
happy,  and  conducting  themselves  satisfactorily.  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  about — ahem — about  yourself." 

I  was  too  amazed  to  answer.  I  accepted  the  chair, 
and  sat  mutely  down,  with  folded  hands  and  downcast 
eyes. 

"  I  have  heard  you  say,"  he  began — "  in  point  of  fact, 
it  has  come  not  unfrequently  under  my  observation,  that 
you  have  devoted  yourself  to  your  youngest  sister,  like 
— I  may  say — like  a  mother.  When — a  few  months 
ago — it  was  a  question  of  her  life  being  saved,  you  told 
me  you  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  save  it.  I  am  stat- 
ing facts,  am  I  not  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  I  said,  my  lips  growing  white  and  dry.  "  Yes." 

"  I  told  you  plainly  then  that  my  affairs  were  so 
embarrassed  that  I  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a 
sojourn  on  the  Riviera  such  as  the  doctors  advised.  You 
remember  that  ?  " 

*'  Perfectly,"  I  said,  feeling  unequal  for  any  but  the 
briefest  responses. 

'  Then,"  he  resumed,  "  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers  took  the 
management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  He  said 
they  were  better  than  we  had  anticipated.  I  am  a 
bad  man  of  business.  I  believed  him.  He  investigated, 
organized,  arranged — I  saw  his  statements  on  paper. 
He  asked  for  an  assignment.  I  gave  it  him — also  on 
paper." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  I  burst   out,    as  a  brilliant  idea 
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struck  me.     "  You  never  mean  to  say  he  cheated  you 
also  !  " 

"  Cheated  me  !  "  my  father  fairly  sprang  out  of  his 
chair.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  call  cheating  !  It  was 
his  money  all  the  time.  It  is  his  money  that  brought 
you  here — that  surrounded  you  with  luxuries,  that  has 
saved  your  sister's  life.  His  money,  and  I  never  knew 
it — as  there  is  a  heaven  above  me,  I  never  knew  it,  till — 
a  week  ago." 

I  rose  from  my  chair  also,  pale  as  a  culprit,  frightened, 
trembling,  heart-sick. 

My  momentary  anger  was  swept  away,  for  since  I 
knew  that  noble  deception  had  saved  my  child's  life, 
how  could  I  blame  it  ?  Again  that  scene  in  the  boat 
swept  across  my  memory  ;  again  I  saw  the  bronzed, 
kindly  face,  pale  with  earnestness,  tremulous  with 
emotion. 

'  Perhaps,"  I  said  in  an  odd,  suffocated  voice,  after 
the  silence  had  lasted  some  sixty  or  seventy   seconds, 
'  perhaps  you  can  pay  back  the  money  soon  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  pitying  compassion 
for  my  ignorance. 

'  I  never  can,"  he  said.  "  I  should  be  ruined,  or 
Moorlands  would  have  to  be  sold." 

I  felt  as  if  all  the  blood  in  my  veins  had  turned  to  ice. 
Ruin  !  The  full  sense  and  misery  of  the  word  could  only 
reach  me  in  a  dim  and  far-off  way  ;  but  still  the  horror 
of  it  seemed  about  me  even  then  as  I  looked  on  the  bright 
scene  beyond  the  villa  windows — as  I  saw  the  luxuries 
and  comforts  of  the  pretty,  dainty  room. 

'  Ruined  !  '  The  word  fell  from  my  lips.  It  had  a 
strange  sound,  an  unfamiliar  sound.  But  I  could  not 
tell  then  to  what  a  world  of  hope  and  beauty  it  rang 
the  death-knell  of  separation.  My  thoughts  whirled 
about  in  chaos — sweet,  sudden  snatches  of  memory 
came  back,  lifting  me  heavenwards  by  might  of  a  flower's 
breath  or  the  rapture  of  a  remembered  kiss. 

Somewhere,   surely,    I   had   set   up   landmarks,    that 
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stretched  to  a  golden  future.  Somewhere  Hope  had 
held  out  promises  that  bore  no  chains  of  folly.  Where 
were  they  all  now  ?  Where  would  they  be,  as  time 
turned  to  certainty  what  now  was  only  a  passionate 
disbelief  ? 

Across  my  confused  and  tangled  thoughts  my  father's 
voice  broke  again  : 

"  There  is  one  way — but  one — by  which  all  these 
troubles  might  be  averted  ;  one  way  by  which  Sir  Ralph 
might  become  my  debtor  instead  of  my  being  his.  He 
— he  spoke  to  me  of  it  long  ago,  before  you  came  here 
at  all.  I  left  it  to  him  and  to  your — well,  your  own 
good  sense,  Joan." 

I  looked  at  him  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  My  heart  began 
to  beat  slowly,  painfully,  nervously.  I  knew  what  was 
coming  now.  I  waited  for  the  next  words  as  I  might 
have  waited  for  the  executioner's  axe. 

"  I — I  suppose  he  has  not  spoken  yet  ?  "  my  father 
continued.  "  He  is  diffident,  because  he  thinks  you  are 
so  much  younger  than  himself.  But  he  is  a  man  worth 
fifty  of  the  young,  foolish  dandies  of  the  present  day. 
And  he  loves  you  with  all  his  great,  honest,  generous 
heart.  Look  at  all  he  has  done  for  your  sake  !  I — I 
don't  want  to  force  your  inclinations,  Joan,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  subject.  Give  it 
due  consideration,  and  then — then  tell  me  what  your 
answer  would  be  if  Ferrers  asked  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  ' 

"  Would  be  ?  "  I  cried  bitterly.  "  There  is  no  chance 
of  what  it  would  be  now.  He  has  asked  me.  Oh,  if  I 
had  only  known  all  this  yesterday — this  morning — a 
little  sooner  !     Now — it  is  too  late  !  " 

"  Too  late  ?  "  echoed  my  father,  stopping  his  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  coming  to  a  halt  in  front 
of  me.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Has  he  asked  you 
already  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you 

"  I  refused  him,"  I  answered  slowly. 
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He  turned  very  pale.  He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  table  bent  his  face  down  on 
them,  and  groaned  aloud. 

There  came  a  slight  sound  at  the  door.  A  little  white 
figure  stood  there — -a  golden  halo  of  damp  and  tumbled 
curls  about  her  face.  She  came  straight  into  the  room, 
and,  with  unerring  instinct,  went  up  to  him,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  knee. 

"  Papa,"  she  said  softly,  "  is  it  you,  papa  ?  ' 

The  hands  dropped  from  his  face.  The  child  climbed 
up  on  his  knee  without  further  word,  and  leaned  her 
soft  cheeks  against  his  own. 

I  stole  out  of  the  room. 

The  child,  perhaps,  might  comfort  him.     I  could  not. 
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But  you, 
If  you  saw  with  your  soul  what  man  am  I, 

You  would  praise  rne  at  least  that  ray  soul  all  through 
Clove  to  you,  loathing  the  lives  that  he. 

I  went  straight  up  to  my  room  and  shut  the  door  ;  and 
I  fell  down  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  gave  myself 
up  to  utter  despair. 

For  once  I  put  my  ill-fated  love  aside,  and  looked  life 
and  its  attendant  circumstances  fully  in  the  face. 

Ruin — that  was  what  my  father  had  said — ruin  ; 
and  suddenly  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  its  wide  deso- 
lation faced  me,  and  filled  me  with  terror.  It  meant 
loss  of  honour  ;  it  meant  destruction  to  the  boys'  pros- 
pects ;  it  meant  peril  to  the  frail  blossom  of  my  little 
sister's  life.  It  meant — oh,  what  did  it  not  mean  as  I 
looked  at  it  there  in  the  light  of  my  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence !  And  then  I  remembered  how  easily  it  might 
have  been  averted.  A  few  hours — only  a  few  hours 
sooner,  and  how  different  my  answer  would  have  been  to 
Sir  Ralph  !     As  I  thought  of  his  generosity,  his  unselfish- 
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ness,  his  devotion,  my  whole  heart  was  thrilled  with 
passionate  gratitude. 

Side  by  side  I  put  the  two  loves  that  had  been  offered 
me,  and  viewed  them  with  calm,  dispassionate  eyes. 
Which  was  the  true,  which  was  the  false  ?  Ah,  that 
question  was  easy  enough  to  answer  !  I  would  have 
cared  for  nothing — so  I  thought — if  only  Yorke  had 
been  faithful,  if  only  he  had  not  dealt  to  me  this  shameful 
humiliation.  Excuse  there  could  be  none.  All  these 
weary  months  had  passed,  and  he  had  made  no  sign. 
He  had  not  even  paid  me  the  common  civility  of  friend 
ship.  No  ;  look  at  it  in  what  way  I  would,  I  saw  no 
palliation  for  the  offence  ;  no  excuse  for  the  offender. 
All  my  fever  of  unrest  had  passed  now,  and  left  only 
bitterness,  and  pride,  and  anger  behind.  My  thoughts 
no  longer  flitted  to  and  fro  in  restless  fever  dreams, 
where  hope  still  lurked  in  hidden  nooks,  but  cast  off 
even  the  last  faint  trust  that  all  would  be  right  yet,  and 
showed  me  only  a  blank  page  instead 

When  I  rose  from  my  knees  that  day  I  said  in  my  heart: 
"  I  will  marry  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers  to-morrow  if  only  he 
will  ask  me  again  " — and  I  meant  it. 

The  storm  had  passed,  and  left  sky  and  sea  more  fair 
and  radiant  for  its  visit.  I  went  down  to  dinner  calm 
and  subdued,  but  slightly  nervous  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
Sir  Ralph. 

The  events  of  the  day  had  unsettled  and  disturbed  me, 
and  every  time  I  thought  of  the  generosity  and  kindness 
I  had  so  ill  requited,  I  grew  hot  with  shame  and  dis- 
may. He  was  just  the  same  as  ever  to  all  appearances^: 
courteous,  frank,  genial — so  true  a  gentleman,  so  kind  a 
friend.  I  said  this  to  myself  again  and  again  as  the  meal 
went  on  ;  as  I  watched  the  looks,  or  heard  the  tones  I 
knew  so  well,  and  had  valued  so  little.  Some  stupid 
constraint  had  fallen  upon  me,  and  I  was  very  taciturn  ; 
but  Sir  Ralph  and  father  did  not  appear  to  notice  it. 

When  dinner  was  over,  I  left  them,  and  went  out  into 
the  grounds.     I  had  caught  up  a  white  woollen  wrap, 
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and  thrown  it  round  me,  for  the  air  was  always  chill} 
after  sunset,  even  through  those  warm  winters  of  the 
southern  sea-coast. 

The  night  was  dark  with  shadows  here  in  the  quiet 
walks  I  paced  ;  the  stars  glittered  in  myriads  over  the 
violet  waters,  and  everywhere  came  the  scents  of  roses 
and  orange-blossoms,  steeping  the  air  with  languid, 
dreamy  odours. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  been  so  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  before.  The  very 
breath  of  the  wind,  and  sway  of  the  leaves,  and  murmur 
of  the  sea,  touched  me  in  a  way  altogether  new  and 
strange.  I  felt  as  if  they  were  parts  of  a  dream,  not 
actual  realities. 

Presently  a  figure  stole  out  from  among  the  shadows, 
paused,  then  came  towards  me. 

:<  Is  the  child  asleep  ?"  he  said  abruptly.  "  I  wished  to 
bid  her  good-bye, for  I  must  be  off  early  in  the  morning." 

I  turned  my  face  to  his.  I  saw  how  pale  he  was,  and 
what  a  harassed  look  the  kind  grey  eyes  held  in  their 
depths. 

'  You  are  going — to-morrow  ?  "  I  echoed  stupidly. 
"  Why  ?  " 

'  It  is  better  I  should,"  he  answered  slowly.  "  Your 
father's  affairs — I  must  see  to  them.  They — they  can't 
be  as  bad  as  he  says,  and  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
Moorlands — he  must  not." 

My  lips  began  to  quiver.     I  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Ralph,"  I  cried,  "  how  good  you  have  been  ! 
How  much  you  have  done  for  us  I  Father  only  told  me 
to-day  about — about  Darby." 

'  I  did  nothing — nothing,"  he  said  impatiently. 
'  What  is  the  use  of  money  if  one  can't  help  a  friend 
who's  in  a  scrape  ?  And  what's  the  use  of  my  money 
to  me  ?  It  can't  buy  me  the  affection  of  a  single  crea- 
ture— it  can't  give  me  a  home "     His  voice  ceased 

abruptly,  then  grew  gentler.  '  Forgive  me,  Joan,"  he 
said  ;   "  I  did  not  mean  to  reproach  you." 
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"  But  I  am  fond  of  you,"  I  burst  forth  with  sudden 
courage — "  and  grateful.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how 
grateful  I  am  !  Your  generosity  shames  me.  I  seem 
to  have  been  so  selfish,  so  exacting " 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said.  "  If  I  have  been  of  any  use  or 
comfort  to  you,  that  is  all  I  want.  I  am  a  lonely  man. 
I  wanted  something  to  occupy  my  thoughts  and  affection. 
I  found  it.  If  there  is  a  little  pain  behind,  that  is  only 
my  fault  ;  you  are  not  to  blame — or — or  the  child." 

"  The  child  ?  "  I  faltered.  "  Yes,  I  know  it  was  for 
her  sake.  And  she  loves  you  so.  Don't  say  there  is  no 
one " 

"  Did  I  say  that  ?  "  he  asked  gently.  "  It  was  wrong 
and  ungrateful,  was  it  not  ?  Perhaps  I  should  have 
said " 

"  No,  do  not  say  it,"  I  cried  eagerly.  "  I  know  what 
you  mean.     Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  it  before  !  ' 

"  Do  you  think  I  wanted  to  buy  your  love  ?  "  he  said 
sternly.  "  Oh,  Joan,  how  little  you  know  me  !  You 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  sakes.  I  am  sure  of 
it,  child  ;  but  I  don't  want  a  sacrifice.  Since  you  have 
learnt  the  truth,  I  must  leave  you  ;  for — for  my  own 
sake,  perhaps,  as  well  as  yours.  I  know  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  you  to  love  me — even  a  little — and  I  am  foolish 
enough  to  care  only  for  your  love." 

"  But  I  don't  know  that  it  is — hopeless,"  I  cried  sud- 
denly, with  a  courage  born  of  desperation,  I  fear,  for  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing  him  out  of  my  life  now. 

He  faced  me  in  the  moonlight,  white  as  death. 

"  Child,"  he  said,  "  don't  cheat  me — don't  promise 
what  you  can't  fulfil.  Believe  me,  I  could  better  bear 
to  lose  you  now  than  to  live  on  and  find  in  after  years 
that  I  had  been  deceived." 

He  spoke  so  solemnly  that  I  grew  cold  and  sick. 

After  all,  was  I  sure  of  myself — quite  sure  ?  I  thought 
so  then.  I  thought  that  at  any  time  the  memory  of  this 
great  goodness  and  generosity  would  bind  me  to  him 
with  cords  unbreakable.     But  at  the  look  in  his  eyes, 
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the  tone  of  his  voice,  a  fear  seized  me.  For  I  knew  I  did 
not  love  him  as  he  loved  me — as  I  had  loved  Yorke. 
But  then  I  knew  also  that  I  loved,  or  could  love,  no  one 
else  in  that  way.  My  heart  was  like  an  empty  chamber 
now — swept,  and  garnished,  and  unoccupied ;  but 
could  I  tell  him  that  ? 

I  stood  stupidly  silent.  The  melody  of  wind  and 
waters  sounded  loud  and  strange,  and  amidst  the  rust- 
ling leaves  I  seemed  to  hear  the  echo  of  that  old,  lost 
love,  dead  for  ever — dead,  but  oh,  how  sweet  a  memory 
even  now  !  A  moment  or  two,  then  I  put  all  its  foolish 
records  on  one  side.  I  looked  up  bravely  and  unflinch- 
ingly. 

"  Sir  Ralph,"  I  said,  "  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  When 
you  spoke  to  me  to-day,  I  was  heedless  and  unthinking 
of  my  answer,  or — or  any  pain  it  might  give  you.  But 
I  know  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  for  whom  I  have  so 
true  a  respect,  so  great  a  trust,  as  for  yourself.  I — I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  hurting  you,  of  your  going 
away  from  us  because  of  me.  And  when  I  think  of  all 
your  goodness  to  us,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  gratitude. 
There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  you — nothing  !  ' 

He  smiled — the  old  tender  smile.  How  I  loved  to  see 
it! 

"  But,  for  all  that,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  like  a  hero 
of  romance — not  the  sort  of  man  to  win  a  young  girl's 
love.  And  you  might  repent  ;  you  might  find  you 
had  made  a  mistake.  What  you  tell  me  now  is  but  the 
outcome  of  gratitude — the  result  of  what  your  father 
has  told  you.  But  I  don't  wish  you  to  think  I  have 
done  this  for  the  mere  sake  of  winning  you — of  gaining 
you  for  my  wife.  What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  still 
intend  to  do,  is  based  upon  my  old  friendship  for  your 
family,  and  my  present  regard  for  its  members.  This — 
will  make  no  difference.  So  I  will  only  ask  you  to 
pardon  my  presumption,  to  look  upon  it  as  an  old  man's 
folly,  and  to  try,  by  and  by,  to  be  my  own  frank,  honest 
little  friend  again.     That  is  all." 
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*'  Is  it?"  I  said     "  But  what  if  I  don't  think  it— folly  ?  " 

He  seized  my  hands  and  drew  me  out  of  the  shadows 
into  the  pale,  sweet  glow  of  moonlight,  and  looked  down 
at  my  face  with  earnest,  searching  eyes. 

"  Child,"  he  said,  "  if  I  know  you  at  all,  I  know  you 
would  not  trifle  with  any  man's  honest  love.  Do  you 
know  what  your  words  imply  ?  If  it  is  not  folly  to  you, 
is  it — anything  else  ?  " 

Yes,"  I  said  gravely  ;    "  a  great  and  noble  gift,  of 
which  I  am  not  worthy." 

"  But  which  you  will  accept  ;  is  that  it,  Joan  ?  ' 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  lifting  my  eyes  to  his,  and  won- 
dering not  a  little  at  the  rapture  and  the  joy  that  lit  his 
face,  and  swept  away  every  line  of  age  by  the  magic  of 
happiness,  "  and  value  as  I  have  never  valued  anything 
in  all  my  life  before." 

''  May  Heaven  bless  you  for  those  words  !  "  he  said, 
and  bent  and  kissed  my  brow  with  reverent  and  most 
tender  touch.     "  And  the  love — will  that  come  too  ?  ' 

'  If  I  were  not  sure  of  that,  I  would  never  be  your 
wife,"  I  answered. 

"  I  believe  you,"  he  said.  "  And  remember,  Joan," 
he  added  solemnly,  "  I  trust  you  with  all  my  heart — 
with  all  my  soul." 

I  looked  up  in  his  face,  calm  and  earnest  as  himself. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
and  most  solemn  life.  There  was  no  rapture  here — no 
thrill  of  passionate  joy  ;  only  a  deep  sweet  sense  of 
rest,  and  peace,  and  calm. 

The  storm  was  over — the  wild  waves  had  sunk  to  rest. 
I  had  entered  a  haven  of  safety  at  last,  and  anchored 
all  my  future  hopes  in  its  quiet  harbour.  I  laid  my  hands 
in  his,  and  looked  up  frankly,  fearlessly,  into  the  anxious, 
tender  eyes. 

"  I  will  remember,"  I  said. 

And  afar  off,  like  a  sob,  the  waters  seemed  to  echo 
my  words,  as  they  rose  and  fell  in  the  quiet  night,  against 
the  quiet  shore. 
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But  sometimes,  in  the  falling  day, 
An  image  seemed  to  pass  the  door, 

To  look  into  her  eyes  and  say, 
But  thou  shalt  be  alone  no  more. 

So  I  put  my  romance  aside  and  looked  upon  my  future 
as  settled.  Two  days  after  I  had  agreed  to  marry  Sir 
Ralph,  he  left  us  in  charge  of  father,  and  went  back  to 
England. 

He  declared  that  Moorlands  must  not  be  sold. 
There  were  a  hundred  ways  by  which  that  might  be 
averted.  He  talked  and  argued  with  father,  until  in 
sheer  desperation  he  bade  him  please  himself,  and  do 
what  he  liked. 

I  was  lamentably  ignorant  of  all  business  matters, 
and  quite  ready  to  believe  Sir  Ralph  when  he  told  me 
my  father  had  exaggerated  affairs  ;  that  they  only 
wanted  "  management."  Accordingly  he  went  off  to 
give  them  that  mysterious  remedy,  and  we  remained 
quietly  on  at  the  villa.  As  soon  as  Sir  Ralph  came  back 
we  were  to  be  married.  The  ceremony  over,  father  was 
to  return  to  Moorlands,  and  I  and  Sir  Ralph  to  wander 
about  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  until  such  time  as  we 
felt  disposed  to  settle  down  at  the  Hall. 

Darby  was  to  be  with  us,  at  his  suggestion — another 
proof  of  unselfishness,  for  I  suppose  few  bridegrooms  care 
for  a  third  party  attendant  on  their  honeymoon  ;  but 
the  child's  grief  at  the  first  hint  of  my  leaving  her  had  at 
once  resulted  in  this  decision,  and  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  acquiesce  in  it. 

I  had  grown  strangely  calm  and  content.  It  seemed 
sometimes  as  if  years  and  years  had  passed  over  my  head 
since  that  morning  of  the  storm.  I  made  my  quiet 
preparations  for  the  forthcoming  event.  A  French 
modiste  came  to  the  house,  and  she  and  my  maid  con- 
cocted wonderful  garments  on  patterns  sent  from  Paris. 
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Other  magnificent  articles  arrived  direct  from  there, 
sent  by  my  generous  lover,  and  Darby  was  not  forgotten 
either. 

So  the  weeks  glided  on,  and  my  wedding  day  ap- 
proached, and  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of 
the  boys,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  present.  Sir  Ralph 
and  they  were  to  arrive  together,  and  I  must  say  I  began 
to  feel  horribly  nervous  at  the  idea  of  receiving  him  in 
their  presence  under  such  changed  auspices. 

But  I  need  not  have  been.  His  unfailing  tact  and 
goodness  covered  any  embarrassment,  He  quietly 
stood  aside  till  their  effusive  demonstrations  were  over, 
and  then,  as  they  turned  to  Darby,  he  simply  laid  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders  and  kissed  me  quietly  and 
tenderly  on  the  brow.  Then  I  marched  off  to  show 
them  their  rooms,  leaving  the  child  with  Sir  Ralph. 

Once  we  were  alone,  the  whole  four  turned  and  faced 
me  with  a  general  smile  of  intense  amusement. 

"  Well,"  they  cried  simultaneously,  "  so  you've  been 
and  done  it !  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  growing  crimson  at  the  scrutiny  of 
those  critical  glances.  "  You  see,  I  took  your  advice, 
after  all." 

:<  And — and  how  do  you  feel  ?  "  asked  Ted. 

"  Feel !  '  I  answered,  my  cheeks  growing  hotter 
every  moment.  "  Why,  how  should  I  feel  ?  Just 
the  same,  of  course." 

"  You  have  grown  better-looking,  I  think,"  Hughie 
said  candidly.  "  I  say,  Jo,"  dropping  his  voice  into 
an  awestruck  whisper,  "  does  he — does  he  spoon  ?  " 

'  Good  gracious — no  !  "  I  cried,  growing  scarlet  to 
the  roots  of  my  hair  ;  "  never — never  !  He  would 
not  do  such  an  idiotic  thing." 

'  I  should,"  said  Ted  with  a  grin.  "  But  perhaps 
he's  too  old." 

"  He's  not  old  at  all  !  "  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 
"  And  he's  the  very  best  and  kindest  man  in  the 
world." 
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"  Bravo  !  "  said  Alfred,  who  had  been  surveying  me 
critically.  "  And  you're  fond  of  him,  of  course.  I 
wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  in  love.  You  might  describe 
the  sensation,  Jo." 

"  Wait  till  your  turn  comes,"  I  answered  lightly. 
"  And  now  you've  heard  enough  about  me  ;  tell  me 
about  yourselves.  What  sort  of  Christmas  did  you 
have  ?  Was  it  very  dull  ?  Didn't  it  seem  strange  not 
to  be  home  ?  " 

"  Beastly,"  said  Teddy  laconically.  "  No  matter, 
it's  over  now.  Next  year  I  suppose  you'll  have  us  all 
at  your  place.  By  Jove  !  Fancy  talking  of  Monk's 
Hall  as  your  place  !  Doesn't  it  seem  funny  ?  And  how 
we  used  to  joke  about  the  Rover,  and  to  think  you're 
going  to  marry  him  after  all !  " 

'  There's  many  a  thing  said  in  jest,'  etc.,  etc.," 
quoted  Alfred.  "  I  say,  Jo,"  going  over  to  the  window, 
"  what  a  jolly  place  this  is  !  And  what  a  view  !  It's 
done  the  child  no  end  of  good  being  here.  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  much  improved." 

'  Are  you  going  to  leave  her  with  us  while  you're 
honeymooning  ?  "  inquired  Ted. 

'  No,"  I  answered  as  coolly  as  I  could ;  "  she's 
coming  with  us." 

"  By  Jove  !  the  Rover  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
spoony  ones  of  earth,"  cried  Hughie.  "  Fancy  taking 
a  sister-in-law  as  well  as  a  wife  with  you  on  such  an 
occasion  ?  " 

'  It's  only  his  goodness,"  I  said  warmly.  "  He 
knows  very  well  that  the  child  has  never  left  me,  that 
she  would  fret  and  be  unhappy,  and  so  he  decided  she 
should  come  with  us." 

You  know  he's  having  some  alterations  at  the 
Hall  ?  "  interrogated  Alfred.  "  A  boudoir  or  something 
arranged.  Men  down  from  London,  and  no  end  of  fuss. 
Is  he  very  fond  of  you,  Jo  ?  Fancy  an  old  chap  like 
that  falling  in  love  !     Does  he  think  you're  pretty  ?  " 

"  He  never  said  so,"  I  answered,  laughing  :    "so  I 
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don't  suppose  he  does.  As  for  being  fond  of  me,  well, 
he  wouldn't  want  to  marry  me  if  he  wasn't." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Alfy  dubiously.  "  You've 
no  fortune,  have  you  ?  " 

'  Fortune  !  "  I  gasped  ;  then  I  sat  down  on  the 
nearest  chair  and  surveyed  them  all.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  haven't  heard — that  he  hasn't  told  you  ?  " 

"  Heard  what  ?  Why,  you  look  like  a  tragedy- queen. 
What's  up  ?  "  they  all  cried. 

So  I  told  them  there  and  then  the  story  of  my  future 
husband's  generous  conduct,  and  the  merry,  boyish 
faces  grew  grave  and  quiet  as  my  own. 

"  By  Jove  !  he  is  a  brick  !  "  said  Alfy,  when  I  ceased 
at  last. 

"And  I  don't  wonder  you're  fond  of  him,"  added  Toddy. 

"  And  we'll  never  tease  you  about  his  age  any  more," 
joined  in  the  others. 

"  Though,"  Ted  added,  as  an  afterthought,  "  they'll 
certainly  take  you  and  Darby  for  his  two  little  girls, 
when  you're  on  that  honeymoon  trip.  But  perhaps 
that  will  be  all  the  better  ;  it  won't  be  so  embarrassing  !  ' 

Faster  and  faster  the  days  fly  by.  We  ride,  and 
drive,  and  boat,  and  walk.  We  go  to  Monte  Carlo  ; 
we  show  the  boys  the  sights  of  the  Riviera,  and  explore 
Nice  and  Monaco,  and  drive  on  the  famous  Promenade 
des  Anglais,  which  is  half  deserted  now  that  the  winter 
is  over.  Father  is  amiable  beyond  all  previous  experi- 
ence of  him.  Darby  is  happy,  and  merry,  and  strong, 
the  boys  in  the  best  and  wildest  of  spirits,  and  Sir  Ralph 
uniformly  genial  and  kind  to  us  all.  I  am  swept  along 
in  the  whirl.  I  have  little  time  to  think.  I  tell  myself 
again  and  again  that  I,  too,  am  happy — more  than  happy 
— and  cheat  myself  into  believing  it. 

But  one  thought  is  always  in  my  heart — one  question 
trembles  unasked  upon  my  lips,  and  till  that  thought 
and  question  are  answered,  I  feel  my  peace  is  insecure. 
I  long  to  ask  Sir  Ralph  if  there  is  any  news  of  his  nephew, 
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and  yet,  try  as  I  may,  I  have  not  courage  to  do  so.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have  informed  Yorke  of  his 
intended  marriage — Yorke,  who  is  his  only  living 
relative. 

It  comes  to  the  last  day  of  my  maiden  life  at  last. 
The  last  evening,  after  dinner,  Sir  Ralph  asks  me  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  garden  for  a  few  moments.  We 
have  not  been  alone  for  a  single  instant  the  whole  day  ; 
but  now  everything  is  ready — all  the  arrangements  are 
complete,  and  I  rise  and  take  my  lover's  offered  arm, 
and  together  we  pace  the  soft  greensward,  and  I  listen 
to  his  voice  explaining  some  details  of  our  journey. 

"  You  are  sure,"  I  say  at  last,  remembering  the  boys' 
words,  "  you  are  sure,  Sir  Ralph,  that  you  don't  mind 
Darby  coming  with  us  ?  " 

'  I  mind  nothing  that  pleases  you,  my  dear,"  he  says 
in  his  gentle,  tender  way.  "  I  should  not  like  my  first 
marital  action  to  be  one  that  would  part  you  from  your 
little  charge.  Besides,  I  am  quite  sure  you  won't 
neglect  me  altogether,  even  for  Darby's  sake." 

'  Oh,  no !  "  I  exclaim  eagerly.  Then  a  momentary 
feeling  of  compunction  sweeps  over  me.  "  I  hope,"  I 
say,  looking  up  at  him  in  the  moonlight,  "  I  do  hope  you 
have  not  thought  me  neglectful  since  the  boys  have  been 
here  ?  You  know  they  will  never  have  me  to  themselves 
again — they  are  always  telling  me  that  :   but  you " 

'  But  I  !     What  about  me  ?  "  he  asks,  and  I  hesitate. 

'  You  will  have  me — always,"  I  say  with  a  little 
break  in  my  voice.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  tired  of 
me,  in  fact.  I  don't  think  I  am  at  all  good  company,  you 
know — indeed  I  have  often  wondered,  and  so  have  the 
boys,  what  on  earth  could  have  made  you  fall  in  love 
with  me  ?  " 

He  laughs  pleasantly. 

"  It  is  very  wonderful,  no  doubt,"  he  says,  clasping 
my  hand  a  little  closer.  "  But  the  fact  remains  that  I 
did  ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  must  make  the  best  of  it — 
eh,  Joan  ?  " 
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"  I  hope,"  I  say  earnestly,  "I  do  hope  you  will  not 
repent.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  too  foolish  and  ignor- 
ant to  be  your  wife.     You  are  so  wise  and  so  good." 

'  Perhaps,"  he  interrupts,  colouring  like  a  girl,  "  that 
is  why  I  like  foolishness  and  ignorance." 

"  Well,"  I  say,  laughing,  "  you  will  have  to  put  up  with 
them  "  ;  and  then  I  try  for  the  hundredth  time  to  nerve 
myself  to  ask  that  question,  and  for  the  hundredth  time 
I  fail. 

We  pace  to  and  fro  in  silence.  The  boys  troop  out 
with  Darby,  and  go  down  one  of  the  shady  alleys.  I 
make  no  attempt  to  join  them,  though  this  is  our  last 
night.  Sir  Ralph  watches  the  slight  young  figures,  and 
half  sighs. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Yorkc,"  he  says  to  me  suddenly. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  repress  a  start.  I  feel  the 
blood  fly  in  a  hot  wave  to  my  face,  and  then  as  suddenly 
recede. 

"  Yes,"  I  stammer,  looking  down  at   the  ground  in 
momentary  dread. 

"  He  is  still  away,"  he  goes  on.  "I  find  he  draws  his 
allowance  quarterly,  as  I  directed,  but  I  can't  discover 
his  present  address.  The  bankers  say  he  was  at  Paris 
when  they  last  heard." 

I  seem  to  grow  faint  and  sick.  I  have  told  myself  all 
is  over — again  and  again  I  have  said  it,  but  still  the  men- 
tionTof  his  name  can  affect  me  as  no  other  can,  and  I 
tremble  as  I  think  that  chance  might  bring  him  across 
my  path  before  I  have  acquired  self-command — before 
I  have  schooled  myself  into  the  indifference  I  have 
sworn. 

"  I  left  a  letter  with  them  to  be  forwarded  to  him," 
Sir  Ralph  goes  on.  "  Of  course  he  ought  to  know  of  my 
marriage.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  please  him,  though," 
he  goes  on,  looking  down  at  me  with  a  little  tender  smile. 

"  Why  ?  "  I  ask  huskily. 

"  Because  it  will  make  a  grave  difference  to  his  pros- 
pects," he  answers  a  little  diffidently.      "  If  I   remain 
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as  I  am,  he  would  be  my  heir,  and  at  my  death  Monk's 
Hall  would  go  to  him." 

"  But  it  can  go  to  him  just  the  same,"  I  cry  eagerly. 
"  Surely  I  cannot  make  any  difference  ?  Oh,  don't  let 
me  make  any  difference,"  I  go  on  passionately.  "It 
seems  wrong — unjust — for  a  stranger  to  step  between 
him  and  his  rights.  If  I  had  known  that  was  what  it 
came  to,  I  would  never  have  agreed  to  marry  you.  I — I 
could  never  have  a  happy  hour  if  I  thought  I  was  de- 
frauding him — wronging  him." 

"  My  dearest  Joan,"  cries  Sir  Ralph,  looking  at  me  in 
amazement,  "  you  are  talking  downright  nonsense. 
Yorke  must  take  his  chance,  as  others  have  done  before 
him.  No  man  is  bound  to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness 
and  comfort  for  the  sake  of  an  heir-presumptive.  I — I 
hope  I  am  not  a  selfish  man  ;  but  it  seems  a  little  hard 
that  I  should  not  marry  and  have  a  home,  and  wife,  and 
children  of  my  own,  simply  because  my  nephew  does  not 
wish  it.  He  has  youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
ability.  He  must  carve  out  his  own  future  for  himself. 
No  one  can  say  I  have  not  been  generous  to  him,  but  you 
surely  don't  expect  me  to  strip  myself  of  everything — even 
love — for  the  sake  of  one  who  cares  little  enough  for  me." 

I  was  silent  and  abashed.  I  knew  he  was  right — 
quite  right ;  but  I  knew,  too,  that  from  the  hour  I  became 
Sir  Ralph's  Ferrer's  wife  I  became  also  the  enemy  of  his 
nephew — the  deadly  foe  of  the  very  man  to  whom  I 
had  given  the  first  passionate  love  of  my  youth — the 
first  fair  fruits  of  heart  and  life.  I  shuddered  as  I  thought 
of  it.  We  had  parted  last  in  love  and  bitter  sorrow,  but 
how  would  we  meet — ay,  how  would  we  meet  ? 

Sir  Ralph's  voice  broke  across  the  troubled  current 
of  my  thoughts. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said — that  you 
would  not  have  promised  to  marry  me  if  you  had 
known.     I — I  thought  you  cared  for  me  more  than  that." 

"  So  I  do — so  I  do  !  "  I  cry  with  momentary  compunc- 
tion.    "  I  spoke  heedlessly.     But  it  seemed  very  terrible 
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to  me  to  place  myself  in  the  position  of  an  enemy  to  your 
only  living  relation." 

"  You  must  think  of  me,  and  not  of  my  relative,"  he 
says  playfulh'.  "  Perhaps,  in  time,  you  may  be  able  to 
soften  his  present  humour  towards  me.  You  were  very 
good  friends  once — were  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  good  !  "  I  say  bitterly  ;  and  then  wonder  if 
I  ought  to  tell. 

But  I  have  not  courage.  I  cannot  rake  up  those 
painful  memories.  I  cannot  expose  his  perfidy,  and 
my  shame  and  sorrow,  so  I  let  the  opportunity  slip  by. 

'  And  now,  enough  of  other  people,"  Sir  Ralph  says 
suddenly.  "  You  never  seem  to  think  of  yourself,  Joan. 
Tell  me,  are  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  say,  driving  back  the  treacherous  tears,  and 
looking  full  up  into  the  earnest,  pleading  face  above 
me  ;  "  of  course  I  am  happy.  You  would  make  any  one 
that,  Sir  Ralph." 

He  takes  my  face  between  his  hands,  and  looks  down 
into  my  eyes. 

"  This  time  to-morrow,"  he  says  in  a  low,  passionate 
whisper  ;  ' '  this  time  to-morrow,  and  you  will  be  mine — 
my  very  own — my  wife  !  You  must  not  call  me  Sir 
Ralph  any  more." 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  say  briskly  ;  "  I  shall  say  '  my  husband  ' 
then,  of  course." 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  effect  of  that  rash  admis- 
sion. Despite  the  fact  that  the  windows  look  out  upon 
our  halting-place,  that  the  boys  are  in  dangerous  proxi- 
mity, Sir  Ralph  folds  me  in  his  arms,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  promised  to  be  his  wife,  kisses  me 
rapturously  on  the  lips. 

I  hear  an  ominous  rustle  in  the  bushes.  I  seem  to 
catch  a  faint  chuckle,  a  smothered  burst  of  distant 
laughter,  and  I  tear  myself  from  my  lover's  arms,  scarlet 
with  sudden  shame. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  meet  the  boys  as  I  go  in 
search  of  Darby,  in  order  to  take  her  to  bed. 
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They  place  themselves  in  various  attitudes,  and  cover 
their  faces  bashfully. 

'  Oh,"  says  Ted,  "  who  said  we  never  spooned  ?  Oh 
no— never  !  " 

"  Permit  me  to  suggest  an  umbrella  on  the  next  occa- 
sion," says  Alfy  politely. 

"  Or  a  timely  warning,  and  we  will  then  play  at  being 
ostriches,"  chimes  in  Hugh. 

I  pass  them  in  dignified  silence,  my  head  very  high, 
but  my  cheeks  most  uncomfortably  hot.  After  all, 
brothers  are  a  great  nuisance. 

CHAPTER    XVIII 

LOVE   AND    DUTY 

For  Love  himself 
Took  part  against  himself  to  warn  us  off. 

And  Duty,  loved  of  Love, 
.  .  .  Be  loved,  but  hated — came 

Like  death  betwixt  thy  dear  embrace  and  mine. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  !  " 

"  You  have  made  that  remark  a  good  many  times, 
my  dear,"  says  my  husband's  voice.  "  But  I  pardon  its 
repetition  here.     This  place  is  an  earthly  paradise." 

I  am  standing,  or  rather  we  are  both  standing,  on  the 
platform  of  the  railway  station  at  Salzburg.  There  is  a 
pile  of  baggage  beside  us  ;  there  are  polite  officials  sug- 
gesting the  various  excellences  of  their  respective  hotels  ; 
there  is  my  particular  maid  a  little  distance  off,  and  there 
is  Darby,  with  meek  and  wondering  face,  listening  to  my 
raptures. 

And  they  are  raptures,  for,  as  I  stand  there,  looking  up 
at  the  great  snowy  heights,  it  seems  as  if  I  need  only 
stretch  out  my  hand  to  touch  the  mountains.  Yet  here, 
at  their  feet,  the  warm  sun  pours  out  lavish  beams,  and 
in  the  west  the  clouds  lie  piled  like  a  bank  of  roses, 
flushed  and  warm  as  the  cheeks  of  a  young  child. 

We  leave  the  station  presently,  and  then  I  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  the  river — its  rapid  waters  turned  to  hues  of 
gold  and  violet  in  this  magic  sunset,  and  then  the  quaint 
old-world  town  and  lovely  valley  steal  upon  me  as  fresh 
surprises,  and  everywhere  in  that  rarefied  air  those  won- 
derful mountains  seem  to  stand  out  close,  and  distinct, 
and  touchable  ;  and  soft  winds  float  by,  scattering  blos- 
soms from  chestnut  and  fruit  trees  at  our  feet,  and  I 
draw  my  breath  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and  almost  wonder 
if  I  am  awake. 

Presently  we  are  at  an  hotel,  and  I  am  shown  into  a 
room  all  white  lace,  and  dainty  furniture,  and  with  a 
balcony  beyond  the  window,  from  which  I  behold  a  per- 
fect panorama  of  loveliness.  The  sun  is  just  sinking 
behind  the  highest  of  the  mountain-peaks — it  is  the 
Gaisberg,  I  learn  afterwards.  The  rich,  soft  air  seems  like 
a  breath  of  purer  life,  and  as  I  stand  and  gaze,  the  river 
and  valley  fade  into  paler  tints,  and  the  trees  stand  black 
as  shadows  against  the  rose  hues  of  the  sky. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  rushing  water  where  the  river  runs 
beside  the  chestnut-walks,  and  under  the  old  stone 
bridges  ;  and  against  the  rocky  background,  I  see  the 
old,  old  houses  in  grim  and  rugged  strength,  while  forest 
trees  crown  the  crags  above,  and  hold  them  safe  in  leafy 
shelter. 

How  long  I  stand  there,  and  gaze,  and  gaze,  and  gaze 
as  if  my  eyes  would  never  weary  !  How  long  I  stand, 
forgetful  even  of  the  quiet  little  figure  by  my  side,  who 
waits  as  usual  for  my  lips  to  paint  the  colours,  and  the 
scenes  she  may  never  behold  for  herself. 

'  One  is  glad  of  life  at  such  a  time,"  I  say  at  last,  and 
I  draw  the  child  closer  to  my  side,  and  tell  her  in  low, 
hushed  tones  of  those  wonderful  heights  with  their 
crowns  of  snow  that  reach  far,  far  up  to  heaven,  of  how 
the  clear  stars  leap  into  the  violet  dusk  of  the  sky,  of  the 
waters  that  grow  so  dark  as  the  spell  of  night  creeps  on- 
ward, and  how  one  by  one  the  distant  lamps  gleam  out 
through  trees  and  avenues,  and  shine  down  into  the  river. 
"  I  can  see  it  all,"  says  the  child,  as  I  cease  speaking. 
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"  How  beautiful  it  must  be,  Jo  !  I  can  hear  the  river 
quite  distinctly  as  I  stand  here." 

"  It  seems  the  only  thing  that  has  life  or  motion,"  I 
answered  dreamily.  "  There  is  such  a  sense  of  stillness 
and  restfulness  about  the  whole  place." 

"  How  accurately  you  have  described  it,"  says  a  voice 
close  at  hand — a  voice  that  makes  me  start  as  if,  indeed, 
the  dead  had  found  me  here  in  this  faint  dusk,  a  voice 
remembered  as  only  pain  remembers  ;  and  cold,  and  sick, 
and  trembling  I  turn,  and  beside  me,  on  the  adjoining 
balcony,  I  see — Yorke  Ferrers.  For  a  moment  I  do  not 
speak.  No  word — not  even  the  commonest  form  of  greet- 
ing, will  my  lips  frame.  I  only  stand  as  if  turned  to 
stone,  and  gaze  at  the  face  before  me  with  eyes  that  must 
surely  speak  the  terror  of  my  heart. 

He  bends  a  little  nearer.  I  have  some  dim,  confused 
idea  that  he  puts  out  his  hand,  but  I  do  not  touch  it.  I 
draw  further  and  further  away — a  sort  of  horror  seizes 
me.  I  feel  as  if  I  hated  him — hated  him  because  he 
stands  there,  calm,  smiling,  composed  ;  and  I — what 
agony  has  me  in  its  grip  as  I  lean  against  the  cold  stone 
balustrade,  tongue-tied,  paralysed,  by  the  shock  of  this 
strange  meeting. 

Darby's  voice  rouses  me.  Darby  it  is  who  runs  for- 
ward and  clasps  the  hands  that  to  me  are  the  hands  of  a 
murderer. 

"  It  is  Yorke,"  she  cries  gladly.  "  It  is  really  Yorke,  and 
here  too !     How  funny !     Did  you  know  we  were  here  ?  '• 

"  No,"  he  says  ;   "  I  did  not  know." 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  to  him,  Joan  ?  "  the  child  goes 
on.  "  Are  you  not  glad  to  see  him  ?  You  were  so  fond 
of  him  once.     Was  she  not,  Yorke  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  in  an  odd,  cold  voice  ;  "I  think  she 
was  fond  of  me  once.  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago, 
Darby — a  long  time  ago  I  " 

Then  something  gives  me  strength,  and  I  stand  up 
calm  and  straight,  though  pain  seems  draining  the  very 
life  blood  from  my  heart. 
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"  I  was  too  surprised  to  speak  to  you,"  I  say  in  a  voice 
that  is  no  more  like  my  own  than  these  falling  evening 
shadows  are  like  the  radiant  sunset  I  have  watched. 
"  How — how  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  By  train,  from  Vienna,"  he  answers.  "  May  I  ask  the 
same  question  of  you?  Or  shall  I  waive  ceremony,  and  say 
at  once,  why  have  you  never  answered  my  letters  ?  " 

•*  Your  letters  ?  "   I  gasp.     "  What  letters  ?  " 

'  Those  I  wrote  before  leaving  London,  and  again 
from  Boulogne,"  he  says.  "  I  grew  sick  of  it  at  last.  A 
one-sided  correspondence  has  few  charms  at  the  best  of 
times.     It  certainly  possessed  none  for  me." 

"  Your— letters  ?  "  I  repeat.  "  Why,  I  never  had 
one  after  last  July.  Never,  though  I  wrote  to  you 
again  and  again,  though  I  begged  and  prayed  for  one 
word  to  say  you  had  not  forgotten." 

'  I  never  forgot,"  he  says  in  the  same  hard,  strange 
way — "  never.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  a  fatal 
memory.  There  is  something  odd  about  this.  I  can't 
understand  it." 

'  But  I  can,"  I  cry  with  a  sudden  passion  of  wrath 
and  indignation.  "  You  are  not  telling  me  the  truth — 
you  can't  be.  Why  did  you  go  away  with  that  woman  ? 
If — if  you  had  loved  me  as  you  said,  you  could  never 
have  done  that — never  !  And  as  for  letters,  I  had  none. 
And  all  these  months  I  have  waited  and  waited  in  vain  ! 
Oh,"  I  cry  in  sudden  despair  as  I  wring  my  hands  to- 
gether, "  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

Earth,  sky,  the  very  stars  and  moon,  are  whirling 
madly  about  me.  With  a  last  effort  at  self-command  I 
seize  Darby. 

'  Go  in,  child,"  I  cry  hurriedly  ;  "go  in  and  wait.  I 
will  be  there  in  a  moment." 

I  forget  Sir  Ralph.  I  forget  everything.  I  only 
remember  that  I  am  here  face  to  face  with  my  false  and 
perjured  lover,  and  that  I  will  have  the  truth  from  him 
at  any  cost.  Darby  obeys.  I  go  close  to  the  little 
stone   bar   that   separates   the   two   balconies. 
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"  Now,"  I  say,  looking  at  the  face  that  is  as  white  as 
my  own,  "  tell  me  why  you  have  deceived  me  so  ?  ' 

His  eyes  meet  mine.  Oh,  the  sweetness  and  misery 
of  that  remembered  look  !  The  hands  of  time  go  back. 
We  are  boy  and  girl  once  more — lovers,  loving  and 
,beloved.  We  are  in  the  schoolroom  at  home.  My 
'heart  leaps  in  mad  and  fierce  defiance  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  claiming  once  again  the  old  rapture  and  the 
■old  belief. 

Then  I  hear  his  voice,  and  grow  calm,  as  with  the  icy 
chill  of  death. 

'  I  never  deceived  you,"  he  says,  and  his  face  does  not 
blanch  nor  his  eyes  sink.  There  is  no  guilt  or  shame  in 
the  eyes  that  meet  my  own,  but  they  are  stormy  with 
sudden  anger,  and  that  very  anger  seems  to  claim  kin- 
ship with  all  my  memories  of  him.  "  A  woman  has 
always  the  right  to  insult  a  man  if  she  chooses,"  he 
says  ;  "  I  thought  the  right  to  reproach  lay  on  my  side. 
Heaven   knows  I  have  raged  at  you,    stormed  at  you, 

hated  you  at  times  ;  but " 

'  But  she  ?  "  I  persist.  "  Where  is  she — that  woman 
who  stole  you  from  me — that  woman  who  stands 
between  us  ?  " 

"  Be  silent! "  he  cries  in  a  sullen,  stormy  way.  "Don't 
take  her  name  on  your  lips.  How  you  have  heard  of  her 
at  all  passes  my  comprehension.  It  is  a  short  story 
enough  if  you  care  to  hear.  You  know  where  I  lodged. 
There  were  only  I  and  another  fellow  in  the  house,  and 
the — lady — who  kept  it  represented  herself  as  a  widow, 
I  told  you  that  long  ago,  when  I  first  went  there — did  I 
not  ?  " 

Yes,"  I  say  stonily. 
'  She — she  was  only  an  adventuress,"  he  goes  on,  a 
sudden  streak  of  crimson  showing  itself  on  his  cheek, 
'  and  she  took  a — a  sort  of  fancy  to  me.  It  became  a 
nuisance  at  last,  and  I  left.  Then  she  followed  me  to 
Boulogne.  That  is  all — the  plain  facts  as  they  stand. 
Of  course  you'll  say  I'm  not  blameless  ;    a  fellow  never 
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is  blameless  when  a  woman  throws  herself  at  his  head  ; 
but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  never  encouraged 
her — in  fact,  I  disliked  her  rather  than  otherwise." 

"  And  have  you — married  her  ?  "  I  ask  abruptly. 

"  Married  her  !  Great  Heavens — no  !  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  fool,  Joan  ?  " 

Then  I  turn  sick  and  dizzy  ;  I  see  before  me  shipwreck, 
sorrow,  desolation — only  these  ;  and  a  few  moments 
before  life  had  looked  so  fair  and  full  of  peace.  A  few 
moments  !  Why,  it  seemed  as  if  years  had  passed  since 
I  had  stepped  out  on  that  balcony,  and  gazed  with  rap- 
tured vision  out  on  the  white  snows  and  gleaming  waters. 

"  So  that  is — all,"  I  say  brokenly,  finding  voice  at  last. 
"  Then  she  must  have  stopped  your  letters  and  mine. 
She  took  you  from  me,  whether  with  your  will  or  not. 
Absence  is  a  hard  test.  I  thought  it  too  hard  for  you. 
I — oh,  Yorke — Yorke,  what  you  have  cost  me  !  ' 

"  Do  not  say  that  !  "  he  cries  with  the  old  passion  in 
his  voice.  "  Remember  I,  too,  have  suffered  thinking 
you  changed,  for — oh,  Joan,  how  can  I  explain  to  you  ? 
A  folly  like  that  does  not  change  a  man's  heart — nay, 
rather  it  sickens  and  disgusts  him,  and  make  him  turn 
with  deeper  longing  to  the  pure  love  of  a  pure  woman. 
And  so  I  turned  to  you  and  prayed  to  you,  and  you  gave 
me  only  silence.  But  now  Fate  has  been  kind — kinder 
than  I  deserve.  For  you  look  at  me  with  remembering 
eyes,  and  I — I  think  I  never  loved  you  so  well  as  now. 
Dear,  look  at  me  as  you  used  to  look — say  you  forgive 
me — say " 

"  Oh,  hush— hush  !  "  I  cry  bitterly.  "  Is  it  possible 
you  don't  know — that  you  have  not  heard ?  ' 

"  Heard  what  ?  "  he  says,  and  his  lips  grow  white,  his 
face  changes  back  to  the  wrathful,  storm-lit  face  I  know 
so  well. 

"  That  I  am — married." 

He  does  not  speak.  He  does  not  even  move.  He 
simply  stands  there  and  looks  at  me  with  a  look  I  cannot 
bear — a  look  that  makes  me  shudder  and  cower  back  in 
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very  terror,  and  long  to  hide  myself  from  sight  of  men — 
from  every  sound  and  sign  of  human  life. 

There  comes  a  step  on  the  bare  waxed  floor  of  the  inner 
room — a  step,  and  a  cheery  voice  that  rings  out  in  frank 
and  kindly  accents — 

"  Why,  Joan — Joan,  my  dear — where  are  you  ? 
Star-gazing  still  ?     Don't  you  know  dinner  is  waiting  ?  " 

My  hands  drop  ;  I  look  up  at  Yorke's  face  ;  I  see  the 
lurid  flash  that  leaps  into  his  eyes,  and  a  worse  terror 
seizes  me  than  ever  thrilled  my  heart  in  all  the  pangs 
and  fears  of  its  beating  life. 

"  So  it  is  my  uncle  !  "  he  says  in  a  voice  low  and  deep 
as  thunder.     "  Curse  him  !  " 

Then  stars  and  moon  faded  suddenly  from  my  sight, 
and  amidst  an  awful  darkness  I  felt  myself  falling — 
falling — falling — whither,  I  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
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My  heart  swims  blind  in  a  sea 
That  stuns  me  ;  swims  to  and  fro 

And  gathers  to  windward  and  lee 

Lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe. 

I  wake  up  from  a  long  sleep. 

The  room  is  dimly  lighted,  the  window  partly  open. 
Beyond  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  waving  trees,  of  clear,  bright 
moonlight.     I  rise  suddenly,  and  sit  bolt  upright. 

The  maid  comes  forward  from  her  seat  by  the  window. 

"  Are  you  better,  my  lady  ?  "  she  asks. 

I  stare  at  her  stupidly.  "  Better  ?  Oh  yes,  I  am 
quite  well.     Mavis,  where  is  Miss  Dorothy  ?  " 

"  She  is  in  bed,  my  lady." 

"  And  Sir  Ralph  ?  " 

"  He  went  away  after  you  had  fallen  asleep.  I  think 
he  is  in  the  garden  smoking." 

I  push  the  damp  hair  from  my  brow.  Memory  comes 
back  to  me  like  a  lightning- flash. 

E 
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"  I  fainted,  did  I  not  ?  "  I  ask  the  girl. 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  You  were  in  a  dead  faint  when  Sir 
Ralph  called  me.     He  was  terribly  frightened." 

"  Was  there  any — one — any — one  near  then  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lady.  You  were  lying  on  the  balcony,  quite 
alone." 

I  am  silent. 

So  Yorke  had  gone  when  his  uncle  appeared  on  the 
scene.  They  had  not  met  yet.  I  remember  the  look  of 
murderous  hate.  I  seem  to  hear  again  that  wrathful 
curse.     I  shudder  as  I  think  of  it. 

Then  I  fling  off  the  light  wrap  that  covers  me,  and 
stand  on  the  bare  floor.  I  am  still  in  my  travelling  dress, 
but  the  bodice  has  been  removed,  and  lies  on  the  chair 
beside  the  bed.     I  snatch  it  up  and  put  it  on. 

"  Oh,  my  lady,"  remonstrates  Mavis  in  a  voice  of 
horror,  "  you  ought  not  to  get  up — indeed  you  ought 
not  !  You  look  as  white  as  a  ghost,  and  you're  all  of  a 
tremble  still." 

"  Go  and  get  me  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  and  be  quick 
about  it,"  is  all  my  reply ;  and  she  leaves  the  room 
immediately. 

I  look  at  myself  in  the  glass.  White — indeed  I  am 
white  !  And  what  a  troubled  face,  and  wild,  sad  eyes  I 
see  reflected  !  I  smooth  back  the  thick  waves  of  chest- 
nut hair,  and  let  them  fall  in  a  long,  heavy  plait.  Then 
I  bathe  my  face  in  cold  water  till  something  like  life  glows 
through  the  pale  skin.  As  I  go  over  once  more  to  the 
toilet- table,  I  hear  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  garden 
below.  Involuntarily  I  throw  the  window  wider  open,  and 
look  out.  A  faint  odour  of  cigars  steals  up.  The 
smokers  are  pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  the  balcony.  I 
hear  their  voices  as  they  come  towards  me.  Sir  Ralph's 
voice  and  Yorke's — yes,  Yorke's. 

They  are  talking  in  quiet,  friendly  fashion,  there  is  no 
faintest  trace  of  anger  or  resentment  in  either  voice,  and 
I  tremble  and  draw  back,  and  ask  myself,  "  What  can 
it  mean  ?  " 
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Then  the  door  opens,  and  Mavis  comes  in  with  the 
coffee,  and  I  drink  it  and  feel  more  like  my  old  self  again. 

"  I  am  going  out  in  the  garden  to  Sir  Ralph,"  I  tell 
her,  and  take  my  shawl  from  her  hand,  and  straightway 
leave  the  room. 

I  go  down  the  broad  staircase.  I  meet  a  waiter  or  two, 
who  bow  respectfully,  and  stand  aside.  Then  I  come 
to  the  broad  entrance-hall  and  step  from  thence  into  the 
garden.  It  seems  like  a  world  of  silver,  so  rich  and  lavish 
are  the  moon's  clear  rays.  Everything  stands  out  sharp, 
and  clear,  and  distinct.  I  feel  this  rather  than  see  it,  for 
my  eyes  are  on  the  two  figures  advancing  with  leisurely 
tread,  the  red  ends  of  their  cigars  glowing  like  fiery 
lamps,  the  faint  perfume  mingling  with  the  odours  of  the 
night.  As  I  come  nearer  Sir  Ralph  throws  his  aside, 
and  springs  forward. 

"  Good  heavens,  Joan  !  Is  it  you  ?  "  he  cries  in 
amazement.  "  My  dear,  you  should  not  have  come  out. 
I  left  you  sound  asleep." 

"  I  know,"  I  answer  steadily  ;  "  but  I  woke  up  quite 
well,  and  I  thought  it  a  shame  to  waste  this  lovely  night 
indoors,  so  I  came  out  to  join  you." 

"  But  you  are  sure  you  feel  quite  strong  enough  ?  " 
he  urges,  drawing  my  hand  through  his  arm,  and  looking 
anxiously  down  at  me.  "  You  alarmed  me  very  much  a 
little  while  ago." 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  fatigued  and  giddy,"  I  answer 
timidly,  for  Yorke  has  come  up  now,  and  we  stand  face 
to  face  under  the  clear  moonlight. 

"  Well,"  says  Sir  Ralph,  turning  to  his  nephew,  "  I 
have  a  surprise  for  you,  at  all  events.  Fancy  this  boy 
being  here  also  !  We  met  in  the  smoking-room.  He 
had  not  received  my  letter,  and  consequently  knew 
nothing  of  recent  events.  Yorke,  my  boy,  you  don't 
want  an  introduction  to  your  new  aunt — do  you  ?  " 

His  new  aunt  !  Could  bathos  further  go  ?  I  and 
the  lover  of  my  passionate  youth  to  meet  under  auspices 
so  changed ! 
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"  Except — as  an  aunt,"  Yorke  says  with  icy  scorn, 
and  bows  low  before  me.  But  he  does  not  put  out  his 
hand,  nor  do  I,  though  I  turn  back  beside  Sir  Ralph, 
and  join  them  in  their  promenade. 

So  Yorke  had  deceived  him  already.  He  had  said 
no  word  of  meeting  me — no  word  of  that  scene  so  recently 
enacted — so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  both.  I  wonder 
why  he  chooses  to  assume  this  friendliness  and  cordiality 
towards  the  very  man  he  cursed  with  fiendish  hatred 
not  two  brief  hours  ago. 

I  cannot  understand  it.  A  great  dread  seizes  me.  I 
feel  as  if,  against  my  will,  I  am  bound  to  aid  and  abet  in 
this  deception — as  if  never  again  could  I  look  up  with 
frank,  brave  eyes  to  my  husband's  face,  and  talk  to  him 
as  I  have  talked  of  late. 

I  listen  to  Yorke  in  an  astonishment  that  grows  deeper 
and  more  painful  every  moment.  What  an  actor  he 
must  be  !     Or ! 

But  no,  I  will  not  finish  that  sentence  too  harshly.  I 
hear  him  chatting  coolly  and  unconcernedly  about  a 
hundred  different  things — about  Paris  and  Vienna, 
and  about  some  friends  he  had  met  there  ;  about  the 
worries  and  difficulties  of  the  Bar  ;  about  the  German 
advocate  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  persuaded 
him  to  visit  Salzburg  and  do  a  little  mountaineering 
before  going  on  to  Munich.  I  hear  all  this,  and  wonder 
whether  I  am  in  a  dream,  or  whether  that  scene  on  the 
balcony  was  one.  How  comes  it  that  I  should  be  walk- 
ing here  in  this  moonlit  garden,  beside  the  lover  who  is 
a  lover  no  more,  with  a  chaos  of  recollections,  feelings, 
emotions,  whirling  through  my  aching  brain,  yet  mad- 
dening me  with  a  weight  of  enforced  silence  ? 

I  do  not  speak  at  all ;  I  march  up  and  down  with  my 
hand  in  Sir  Ralph's  arm,  and  I  listen  to  his  cheery  voice 
and  Yorke's  more  languid  tones,  but  I  say  no  word,  and 
venture  no  remark.  I,  at  least,  have  not  learned  to  act 
yet. 

They  are  laying  plans — yes,  actually  laying  plans  for 
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to-morrow.  We  are  all  to  go  somewhere — the  advocate 
too.     Sir  Ralph  turns  to  me. 

"  Will  it  be  too  much  for  you,  my  darling  ?  "  he  says 
tenderly ;  and  I  gasp  out — 

"  Oh,  no  ;  at  least  I — I  can't  tell  till  the  morning." 
And  all  the  time  a  sort  of  horror  is  upon  me,  and  I 
wonder  what  Yorke  means  by  so  cruel  a  persecution, 
for  he  must  know — oh,  surely  he  must  know  that  every 
word  is  a  dagger  in  my  heart  ! — that  the  very  fact  of  his 
presence  is  torture  and  outrage,  that  he  is  drawing  me 
into  a  net  of  entanglement,  from  which  escape  looks 
hopeless. 

I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  falter  out  that  I  am  tired — 
that  I  would  like  to  go  indoors,  and  Sir  Ralph  turns  his 
back  on  the  garden,  and  the  starlight,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  nocturnal  cigar,   and  accompanies  me. 

At  the  portal  we  pause  for  a  moment.  He  turns  to  his 
nephew. 

"  Are  you  coming  in  also  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  I  !  "  and  Yorke  laughs  a  short,  mirthless  laugh. 
"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  so  fond  of  my  pillow  as  all  that.  I'm 
going  for  a  walk  ;  it's  a  glorious  night.  I  mean  to  get 
to  the  top  of  the  Gaisberg,"  pointing  to  the  great  peak 
with  its  cap  of  snow. 

"  What,  all  that  distance  !  "  exclaims  Sir  Ralph  in 
amazement. 

"  I  shall  do  it  in  three  hours,"  he  says  coolly.  "  An 
revoir,  my  faint  aunt  !  I  trust  you  will  be  quite  yourself 
to-morrow." 

He  lifts  his  hat  with  all  courtesy,  but,  oh  !  the  mock- 
ing smile,  the  look  of  hate  and  fury  in  the  brief  glance 
that  meets  my  own.  Then  he  is  gone.  He  has  not 
offered  to  take  Sir  Ralph's  hand  or  mine,  and  we  go  into 
the  hotel  and  up  to  our  own  rooms  in  silence. 

My  feet  seemed  weighted  with  lead.  My  heart  aches 
with  mingled  pain  and  horror.  I  shudder  at  the  kindly 
touch,  the  tender  voice,  that  only  this  morning  I  had 
told  myself  I  almost  loved. 
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Yes,  I  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart,  knowing  myself 
a  hypocrite  and  a  liar,  facing  a  chasm  of  darkness  and 
despair  from  which  escape  seems  hopeless. 

"  Yorke  is  very  much  changed,"  says  Sir  Ralph  as  he 
moves  to  and  fro  in  the  room  in  restless  man-fashion  ; 
"  very  much  changed  ;  but  I  think  he  seems  inclined 
to  be  better  friends  with  me  than  of  old,  and  he  certainly 
took  the  news  of  my  marriage  in  very  good  part." 

"  In  very  good  part  !  "  I  echo  the  words  in  a  vague, 
frightened  way — echo  them,  and  hear  them  multiplied 
and  repeated  by  voices  of  fear  and  shame  till  they  lose 
sense  and  meaning  in  the  baffled  fury  of  a  curse  that  has 
struck  to  the  very  roots  of  my  life. 


CHAPTER    XX 

"  O   DEATH,    WHERE    IS    THY    STING  ?  " 

I  wish  you  were  dead,  my  dear  ; 

I  would  give  you,  had  I  to  give, 
Some  death  too  bitter  to  fear  ; 

It  is  better  to  die  than  to  live. 

[  woke  up  to  a  world  glorious  as  a  dream  of  Paradise  ; 
to  turquoise  sky  and  golden  sunlight,  to  songs  of  birds, 
and  scents  of  a  million  blossoms  ;  to  snatches  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  dazzling  gleams  of  snow  from  towering 
heights  ;  to  a  stillness,  and  glow,  and  mystic  colouring 
which  were  full  of  minute  details,  yet  caught  the  eye  as 
one  most  perfect  whole  ;  to  the  unfolding  of  leaves  that 
seemed  to  rival  each  other  in  the  lavishness  of  beauty 
poured  out  by  prodigal  Nature — to  a  world,  in  fact,  that 
needed  a  poet's  lips  to  paint,  though  not  a  poet's  heart 
to  feel.     Mine  could  do  that  well  enough. 

I  woke  up  refreshed  by  sleep — for,  strange  to  say,  I 
did  sleep — and  nerved  by  resolution. 

I  knew  what  lay  before  me.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  divided  duty,  of  right  or  wrong.  Hard  as  was 
the  task,  it  must  be  performed — performed  in  the  spirit 
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and  the  letter — carried  through  at  the  cost  of  everything, 
even  life  itself. 

I  was  half  dressed  when  Darby  came  in.  Her  room 
joined  mine.  When  we  had  kissed  each  other  and  chatted 
as  usual,  I  went  on  with  my  toilet.  I  had  sent  Mavis 
away  after  she  had  done  my  hair  and  put  out  my  dress. 

'''  Jo,"  the  child  said  wistfully,  "  why  did  you  get  ill 
last  night  ?     Was  Yorke  unkind  to  you  ?  " 

I  started. 

"  Yorke  unkind  ?  Oh,  no,"  I  answered  timidly. 
"  But,  dear,  do  not  speak  of  that.  I — well,  you  know 
that  long  ago  he  and  I  were  great  friends  ;  but  every- 
thing is  changed  now.     You  see,  I  am  married." 

"  And  does  he  not  like  you  to  be  married  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

'  No,"  I  said.  ''  He  is  not  very  fond  of  his  uncle,  and 
he  was  angry  that  I  married  him  ;  but  you  must  not  say 
that  to  Sir  Ralph,  or  he  will  be  grieved." 

'  I  did  not  say  so  ;  but  I  knew  it,"  she  answered 
with  old-fashioned  composure.  "  I — I  think,  Jo,  Yorke 
would  have  liked  to  marry  you  himself." 

'  That  is  all  nonsense,  dear,"  I  said  sharply  :  "  you 
must  not  fancy  such  things." 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  it  to  anyone,"  she  answered  wist- 
fully ;  "  but  I  know  you  are  not  happy,  Jo,  and  I  know 
that  Yorke  made  you  ill." 

I  said  nothing.  I  was  looking  at  my  own  reflection 
in  the  long  glass,  and  wondering  in  what  lay  the  change 
that  was  so  apparent — looking  with  a  new  sense  of 
recognition  at  the  slight  girlish  figure  in  its  soft  white 
dress — the  dashes  of  brightness  that  the  sunlight  touched 
in  my  hair — the  sorrowful  droop  of  mouth  and  eyelid  that 
even  to  myself  could  not  be  disguised.  Yes,  there  was  a 
change.  Would  other  eyes  see  it  ?  Would  Sir  Ralph 
suspect 

The  hot  colour  flushed  to  my  cheeks  at  the  thought. 
Anything — anything  sooner  than  that  ! 

I  had  done  with  love  and  all  its  old,  sweet  folly  now. 
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The  boy-and-girl  days  were  over.  I  must  crush  out  their 
memory  with  relentless  hand.  I  must  set  forth  on  my 
new  life,  content  to  live  without  the  sweetness  of  ro- 
mance. Since  I  had  not  confided  in  Sir  Ralph  before 
marrying  him,  I  dared  not  do  it  now.  It  would  only 
create  dissension  and  estrangement — make  wider  the 
gap  that  already  existed.  All  this  rushed  through  my 
mind  as  I  stood  there  and  faced  the  reflection  of  that 
slender  white  figure.  Then  I  turned  hurriedly  away; 
at  the  same  moment  my  husband  appeared  at  the  door- 
way. 

"  Ready  for  breakfast  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling.  "  Why," 
and  he  came  a  few  steps  nearer  and  looked  me  over  from 
top  to  toe,  "  how  nice  you  look  !  " 

"  Do  I  ?  "  I  said,  colouring  foolishly.  "  Oh,  that  is 
only  because  I  have  left  off  the  everlasting  travelling- 
dress.     How  warm  it  is  here — like  summer  !  " 

"  It  is  a  perfect  day,"  he  said,  in  those  mellow,  genial 
tones  that  tell  of  heart  ease  and  happiness.  "  Perfect. 
I  have  a  nice  plan  for  it  too.    We  will  all  go  to  Konigssee." 

"  To  Konigssee  ?  Where  and  what  is  that  ?  "  I 
asked,  as  I  fastened  the  rose  he  had  just  given  me  at 
my  throat. 

"  Konigssee  is  a  wonderful  inland  lake,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  six  miles  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful,  and  beautiful,  and  romantic  lake  in  all 
Europe,  so  they  tell  me.  Let  us  go  and  see  for  ourselves 
whether  it  deserves  such  praise.  The  carriage  will  be 
here  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I've  arranged  for  Yorke  and  his 
friend  to  join  us.  I  fancy,  perhaps,  you  are  getting  a 
little  tired  of  this  solitude  d  deux,  as  the  French  say." 

"  I  am  not — I  assure  you  I  am  not,"  I  cried  eagerly. 
"  I  would  much  rather — a  thousand  times  rather  have 
gone  with  you  and  Darby." 

"  Would  you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  very  gratified. 
"  Well,  that  can't  be  done  now  ;  and  as  Yorke  seems 
disposed  to  be  amiable,  I  don't  like  to  give  him  the  cold 
shoulder.     And  his  friend  is  very  amusing,  and  he  knows 
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all  the  places  better  than  any  guide.     I  thought  he 
would  be  quite  an  acquisition." 

"  Oh,"  I  said  indifferently,  as  I  reached  down  my  hat 
from  its  peg,  "  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  ;  I  dare  say 
they  won't  spoil  the  drive  or  the  day." 

"  It  would  take  a  great  deal  to  do  that,"  he  said.  "  The 
weather  is  enchanting  ;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  lovely 
sky,  breathe  such  delicious  air  ?     Talk  of  Italy,  indeed ! " 

I  turned  abruptly  away.  I  took  Darby's  hand,  and 
lifted  her  off  the  chair. 

"  Come,"  I  said  "  let  us  go  to  breakfast  ;  if  the  carriage 
is  ordered  for  ten,  we  have  not  much  time." 

We  descended  to  the  public  room,  and  were  shown  to 
our  table.  It  stood  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  opposite  it  was  a  smaller  one,  at  which  Yorke 
Ferrers  and  his  German  friend  were  seated. 

We  exchanged  greetings.  I  felt  the  clasp  of  cold  and 
almost  passive  fingers.  I  said  something  about  the 
weather  and  the  day  with  forced  hilarity  of  voice  and 
mien.  Then  the  waiter  brought  coffee  and  cutlets,  and 
various  other  comestibles,  and  I  was  thankful  to  lose  sight 
of  an  averted  profile  and  sternly-knitted  brow,  instead 
of  facing  them  as  I  had  at  first  feared  would  be  my  lot. 

Sir  Ralph  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  but  he  and  the 
German  had  the  conversation  to  themselves.  Yorke 
scarcely  spoke,  nor  did  I.  I  began  to  play  at  the  indiffer- 
ence I  was  resolved  to  accomplish.  Never — never  again, 
if  strength  and  life  held  out,  would  I  betray  that  he  had 
filled  my  life  to  the  very  brim  with  the  wild  agony  of  a 
hopeless  love.  Never — never,  if  Heaven  did  but  grant 
me  aid,  would  I  confess  my  slavery,  or  the  suffering  it 
had  cost.  The  past  was  passed  ;  I  had  other  duties  now, 
and  I  would  not  avoid  them,  or  break  the  trust  reposed  in 
me.  I  said  all  this  to  myself  as  I  drank  the  coffee  and 
played  with  the  cutlet  on  my  plate,  and  helped  Darby, 
and  smiled  at  Sir  Ralph.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  act  when  one  has  made  up  one's  mind  to  it. 
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The  carriage  comes  round.  There  are  two  gaily 
caparisoned  horses  ;  there  is  a  broad-faced  driver,  with 
an  immense  straw  hat,  who  plunges  into  a  spluttering 
conversation  with  the  advocate.  I  use  that  adjective 
advisedly  ;  it  is  the  only  one  that  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
German  language  as  spoken  by  the  lower  classes.  Wraps 
and  umbrellas  are  brought  out,  though  they  would  seem 
needless  enough  on  such  a  day  as  this,  and  we  get  in, 
Darby  and  I,  and  Sir  Ralph  and  the  German.  Yorke 
mounts  up  beside  the  driver,  the  landlord  and  waiters 
bow  and  smile  at  us  from  the  entrance  porch,  and 
wish  us  a  pleasant  excursion  in  their  delightful 
tongue. 

Then  we  are  off,  bowling  down  a  chestnut  avenue, 
crossing  a  wide  and  sun-scorched  square,  dashing  over  a 
bridge  under  which  the  rapid  river  foams  and  rushes 
with  headlong  speed,  under  the  frowning  heights  of  the 
once  famous  fortress  of  Hohen-Salzburg,  catching  glimpses 
of  the  picturesque  town  on  either  bank  of  the  Salzach  ; 
on  and  on,  skirting  the  base  of  the  Untersberg,  past  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Grodig  and  the  lofty  Hochstauf en, 
following  the  sudden  silver  water-line  of  the  little  Aim  ; 
up  hill,  down  dale,  past  tiny  chalets  with  stone-laden  roofs, 
past  blossoming  orchards  and  groves  of  fir  and  silver 
birch,  pausing  only  once,  to  rest  the  horses  and  to  get  a 
drink  of  milk  ourselves  ;  through  rocky  defiles,  and 
shady  woods,  and  winding  roads,  past  Berchtesgaden, 
with  its  famous  salt-mines,  and  quaint  houses,  and  little, 
odd-looking  shops  for  the  sale  of  wood,  bone,  and  ivory 
carvings  ;  on — still  on,  by  the  bright  waters  of  Ache, 
till  we  dash  up  with  startling  abruptness  to  the  very 
margin  of  a  great  shining  lake,  and  the  driver  turns  and 
grins,  exclaiming  :  "  Let  the  high  and  well-born  ones 
behold  !     I  have  brought  them  !  " 

It  is  patent  to  us  that  he  has  brought  us,  so  we  all  dis 
mount,  rather  stiff  from  the  long  drive,  and  are  immedi- 
ately confronted  by  an  imposing  personage,  armed  with 
a  long  sheet  of  paper,  which  purports  to  be  a  bill  of  fare. 
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He  is  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and  he  wishes  us  to  order 
luncheon. 

According  to  himself,  he  has  everything  any  one  could 
desire,  but  certainly  he  has  nothing  that  we  desire. 
However,  the  advocate  and  Sir  Ralph  manage  to  secure 
a  promise  of  something  by  and  by,  and  we  all  turn  our 
steps  to  the  lake,  and  proceed  to  search  for  the  Fisch- 
meister,  who  regulates  the  trips  and  order  of  the  boats. 

This  dignitary  is  at  dinner,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before 
he  can  be  found.  When  he  at  last  appears  we  are  bundled 
into  two  boats — I,  Darby,  and  Yorke  in  the  first  and 
largest,  Sir  Ralph  and  the  German  in  the  other. 

I  do  not  notice  the  arrangement  just  at  once  ;  it 
never  enters  my  head  that  Sir  Ralph  will  not  be  with  us, 
However,  when  I  am  seated  in  the  by-no-means  safe- 
looking  tub  appointed  for  our  passage,  my  husband  calls 
out  that  his  weight  would  be  too  much,  so  the  Fisch- 
meister  says.  My  own  private  opinion  is  that  the  Fisch- 
meister  would  never  dream  of  neglecting  so  glorious  an 
opportunity  of  getting  fares  for  two  boats  instead  of  one. 
However,  once  in  the  boat,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  I  dread  even  to  move  hand  or  foot.  It  is  so 
narrow,  and  lies  so  low  in  the  water,  that  I  positively 
shiver  with  terror.  A  stalwart  peasant  girl  takes  hei 
seat  in  the  bows,  an  equaUy  stalwart  peasant  youth  takes 
his  seat  in  the  stern.  They  grunt  something  out  to  one 
another,  and  we  glide  forward  over  that  glassy  surface 
without  more  ado. 

"  Are  the  others  coming  ?  "  I  cry  out,  paling  with 
sudden  terror,  for  a  few  rapid  strokes  carry  us  right  away 
into  a  solitude,  vast,  gloomy,  awe-inspiring,  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  imagined  or  beheld. 

'  Yes,"  Yorke  answers  curtly,  and  then  I  look  up  from 
the  glassy  water  that  is  green  as  any  emerald,  yet  clear 
as  clearest  crystal — look  up  and  see  perpendicular  heights 
of  mountains,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  lake  itself  with 
neither  margin  nor  foreland,  their  summits  crowned  with 
snow,  their  sides  clothed  with  fir  and  pine  ;    look  down 
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and  see  them  there  far  below,  the  pine-boughs  stretch- 
ing up  to  their  down-bent  brotherhood — the  snows 
reflecting  snows — the  depths  growing  blacker,  inkier, 
more  dreadful  every  moment,  till  I  could  cry  out  with 
the  fear  that  curdles  my  blood. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  like  it.  It  is  horrible  !  "  I  cry,  and  cover 
my  face  with  my  hands.  "  Tell  them  to  turn  back  !  I 
can't  bear  it — it  makes  me  ill :  it  is  like  the  Styx,  or 
whatever  that  awful  place  was.  Do — do  tell  them  to  turn 
back  !  " 

"  Unfortunately,"  says  Yorke,  with  what  looks  like 
grim  enjoyment  of  my  terror,  "  I  can't  speak  a  word  of 
German." 

"  Then  call  the  others  !  "  I  cry  frantically.  "  Tell 
your  friend  I  want  to  go  back  !  I  must  go  back  !  I 
shall  die  of  fear  !  I  never  saw  such  an  awful  place  in  my 
life  !  " 

"It  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  other  to  die  in,"  says 
Yorke  coolly,  "  if — as  you  said  just  now — you  are  in- 
clined to  do  that.  I  am  really  sorry  I  can't  assist  you. 
The  other  boat  isn't  even  in  sight  ;  I  fancy  they  can't  get 
a  rower." 

I  drop  my  hands.  I  look  at  him  with  a  sort  of  horror. 
He  faces  the  shore  ;   I  have  my  back  to  it. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  I  cry.  "  Are  we  the  only  people  on 
the  lake  ?     Isn't  Sir  Ralph  behind  us  ?" 

"  No,"  he  says  with  a  sneer  ;    "  we  are  quite  alone," 

My  eyes  turn  from  his  face  to  the  deep,  still  water. 
Oh,  the  awful  silence  and  gloom  of  the  place  !  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  in  a  new  world.  The  waving  branches  of  the 
trees  below  seem  like  beckoning  arms  that  would  fain 
draw  me  down,  down  to  those  unfathomable  depths. 
I  seem  to  know,  even  without  looking,  that  Yorke  is 
drawing  nearer  to  me.  Mirrored  in  that  glassy  surface 
I  see  his  face,  bending  closer,  closer  to  my  own. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  whispers,  in  a  husky,  stifled 
voice — "  do  you  know  that  here  the  lake  is  six  hundred 
feet  deep  ?     Six  hundred  feet  /    What  is  there  to  prevent 
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my  taking  you  in  my  arms,  and  plunging  into  this — Styx 
— as  you  called  it  ?  'T  would  be  an  easy  death,  Joan, 
and  a  sure  one,  and  life  has  done  its  worst  for  both  of  us 
to-day  !  " 

CHAPTER    XXI 

GOOD-BYE 

Live  and  let  live,  as  I  will  do  ; 

Love  and  let  love,  and  so  will  T, 
But  sweet  for  me  no  more  with  you, 

Not  while  I  live,  not  though  I  die  ; 
Good-night — good-bye  ! 

As  Yorke  uttered  those  wild  words  I  grew  suddenly  very 
calm. 

I  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes,  but  all  fear  had  left  me. 
Dead  silence  reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the  dip  of 
the  oars,  or  the  faint  tinkle  of  the  cattle-bells  far  up  the 
lonely  heights.  In  all  my  life  to  come  I  shall  never 
forget  the  strangeness  of  that  moment.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  life  had  suddenly  paused  in  its  onward  march, 
and  that  for  a  moment's  space  I  stood  and  looked  death 
in  the  face. 

A  touch,  a  spring,  and  those  inky  depths  would  close 
above  my  head.  There  would  be  nothing  to  fear,  to 
fret,  to  grieve  for  any  more. 

How  deep  and  still  that  grave  would  be  here  in  these 
mountain  solitudes,  under  this  mystic  sea  !  The  puzzle 
of  life  would  perplex  no  more  ;  the  fever  of  its  vain  desire 
would  be  for  ever  soothed. 

"  To  die  together  !  "  there  was  sweetness  in  the  thought. 
The  old  poets  were  right,  after  all  1  It  is  the  isolation  of 
death  that  holds  such  terror. 

In  a  second's  space  these  thoughts  flashed  through  my 
brain.  A  second's  space  and  Yorke's  eyes  burned  with 
fierce,  unholy  flame,  and  I  looked  back  to  them  cold,  still, 
unfeai  ing.  Then  a  flash  of  sunlight  shot  across  our  path. 
The  lake-waters  shimmered  under  its  golden  touch  ; 
the  drops  from  the  lifted  oars  fell  like  jewel-flames  across 
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its  still  and  rippleless  surface,  and  suddenly,  without 
word  or  warning,  a  longy  reverberating  echo  shook  the 
silence  as  with  thunder.  Darby's  cry  of  terror  echoed 
my  own.  Yorke  half  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  the  rowing- 
girl  pushed  him  back  to  his  place. 

"  Pistol  !  "  she  said  with  a  broad  grin.  "  Only  pistol. 
People  shoot  him."  And  straightway  from  under  the 
seat  she  produced  an  old  rusty-looking  blunderbuss, 
and  began  to  jabber  away  in  her  uncouth  dialect  with 
the  greatest  fluency.  I  understood  afterwards  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  let  off  a  pistol  at  this  spot. 

The  child  was  trembling  in  my  arms.  Her  fears 
helped  to  subdue  my  own.  I  soothed  her,  and  held  her 
closely  to  my  side  while  still  the  boat  glided  on,  and 
finally  shot  up  to  a  little  promontory  on  the  east  shore, 
and  there  stopped. 

Oh,  the  delight  of  touching  land  again  !  I  sprang  out 
and  gazed  around,  but  I  was  trembling  still. 

Then  I  turned  to  Yorke,  my  face  and  eyes  one  blaze  of 
indignation. 

"  How  dared  you  speak  so  to  me  !  "  I  cried  passion- 
ately.    "  It  was  cruel,  cowardly,  brutal !  ' 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  was.  But  I  don't  think  you  would 
have  minded  if  I  had  carried  out  my  threat." 

"  You  must  not  be  cruel  to  Jo,"  said  Darby,  lifting 
up  that  pure,  calm  face  of  hers  rebukingly.  'Jo  is 
very  good,  and  you  are  not.  And  you  made  her  cry  last 
night,  and  she  was  very  ill.  I  do  not  like  her  to  cry,  and 
I  will  tell  Sir  Ralph  if  you  vex  her." 

Yorke's  brow  grew  very  black. 

"  Leave  the  child  here  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  "  and 
walk  on  with  me.  We  are  bound  to  have  it  out  sooner 
or  later.  The  present  time  is  as  good  as  any.  Do  not 
be  alarmed.  I  shall  not  hurt  you.  The— the  murder 
mood  has  passed." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  or  anything  you  can  do,"  I 
answered  quietly,  as  I  unlinked  the  child's  hand  from 
mine  and  led  her  to  a  seat  beneath  the  trees.     "  But 
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you  are  right  ;  I  must  know  why  you  have  behaved  like 
this — why  you  have  forced  me  into  such  a  position. 
Your  presence  here  is  an  insult  to  your  uncle,  and  your 
pretended  friendliness  a  disgrace  to  both.  It  is  unmanly 
and  cowardly  to  revenge  yourself  on  me  by  acting  as  you 
have  chosen  to  act." 

We  moved  on,  just  near  enough  to  keep  the  child  in 
sight,  but  far  enough  to  be  out  of  hearing.  Then  we 
stood  still,  and  looked  at  one  another — forgetful,  I 
think,  of  time,  or  place,  or  anything,  except  that  this  was 
the  critical  moment  of  our  lives  ;  that  on  it  the  future 
hinged,  the  present  depended  ;  that  by  its  ordeal  must 
we  stand  or  fall,  according  as  our  strength  or  weakness 
conquered  in  the  trial. 

Something  made  me  think  of  a  lonely  field  and  a  lonely 
figure,  and  a  lark's  song,  dying  far,  far  away  in  the  blue 
silence  overhead  ;  of  a  mist  of  tears  that  blotted  out  the 
sunshine,  and  a  young  heart  battling  with  its  first  be- 
trayal. Something — but  I  could  not  tell  what,  or  bring 
the  lonely  figure  into  any  likeness  with  myself,  till  Yorke's 
voice  broke  across  the  silence,  and  my  heart  awoke  again 
to  pain. 

"  If  you  had  only  waited — if  you  had  only  trusted,  or 
if  I  had  not  let  my  brutal  temper  get  the  better  of  me  ! 
Joan,  why  did  you  marry  my  uncle  ?  " 

"  He  was  so  good,"  I  cried  faintly  :  "  so  unselfish, 
and  he  helped  us  in  such  sore  straits.  He  saved  Darby's 
life — he  has  rescued  father  from  ruin,  and — and  he  loved 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Yorke  gloomily  ;  "  I  always  told 
you  that,  and  I  always  knew  I  should  have  no  chance 
against  him  in  the  long  run.  You  women  want  so  much 
— an  ideal  so  spotless,  a  physical  man  with  the  soul  and 
nature  of  an  angel.  Ah  !  if  you  only  knew  our  trials, 
and  snares,  and  temptations  !  We  fail  you  in  a  weak 
moment,  and  then  you  are  relentless.  Joan,  would  you 
have  married  had  you  not  ceased  to  believe  in  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said  brokenly  ;    "  you  know  that." 
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"  But  you  don't  love  me  any  longer  ?  " 

"  It  is  cruel  to  ask  me  that,"  I  said,  trembling  at  the 
passion  of  voice  and  look,  and  all  the  memories  they 
awakened. 

"  You  must  answer  me,"  he  said.  "  You  can't  have 
a  worse  opinion  of  me  than  you  expressed  a  few  moments 
ago.     Do  you  love  me,  or  is  it  all  over  for  ever  ?  " 

"  You  know  it  is  not,"  I  cried  fiercely.  "  One  can't 
unlearn  or  forget  such  lessons  as  you  taught  me.  You 
were  content  with  nothing  but  my  whole  heart,  my 
thoughts,  my  very  soul — all  that  was  best  worth  having 
in  me.  It  is  only  the  dregs  that  are  left,  that  I  have 
given  in  place  of  all  you  had." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  he  said,  with  an  unholy  triumph  in  his 
voice.  "  And  yet  you  are  on  your  honeymoon  with 
another  man  !  What  a  wreck  we  have  made  of  our 
lives  !  Was  I  not  right  when  I  said  I  could  drag  you  to 
death  with  me  ?     Life  has  done  its  worse  for  us  both." 

For  a  moment  we  were  silent.  What  had  become  of 
all  my  resolutions  ?  Where  was  my  strength — my 
pride  ?  Gone — all,  all  gone  !  Swept  away  on  the  cur- 
rent of  that  strong  and  fatal  fascination  which  Yorke 
Ferrers  had  always  had  for  me — a  fascination  that  held 
me  helpless  in  his  presence  ;  that  told  me  he,  and  he 
alone,  who  was  my  heart's  desire,  was  still  its  master, 
could  waken  its  deadness  into  life,  its  passion  into  joy. 

Do  not  blame  me,  reader.  Do  not  turn  away  with 
shocked  eyes  and  lifted  brows  at  a  record  of  weakness  so 
shameful.  Believe  me,  I  was  destined  to  suffer  enough 
for  sake  of  this  fatal  love,  this  moment  of  weakness,  this 
hour  in  which  my  hands  let  fall  the  guiding-reins  of 
power  and  principle,  and  passion,  like  a  reckless  steed, 
bore  me  back  again  to  the  gates  of  my  lost  Eden. 

"  Well,"  said  Yorke  at  last,  drawing  a  long,  deep 
breath,  "  I  wonder  who  has  been  most  to  blame — you  or 
I  ?  Not  that  it  matters  much  now.  The  mischief's 
done — irreparably  done.  Joan,  I  wonder  if  you  believed 
I  loved  you  ?  " 
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'  Yes,"  I  answered  unsteadily ;  "  I  did.  That 
made  it  all  the  worse." 

"  And  now  ?  "  he  said,  and  that  old  hateful  sneer  was 
on  his  lips.  "  Now,  of  course,  we  are  to  be  virtuous  and 
good — to  go  away,  to  turn  our  backs  on  each  other,  and 
on  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Is  that  to  be  the 
programme  ?  Play  at  friendship  and  decorum  in  appro- 
priate fashion  ;  lock  up  memory  and  its  treasures  like  an 
emptied  box  that  one  tosses  into  a  lumber-room.  Do 
you  think  that's  an  adequate  description,  Joan  ?  " 

"  It  will  do,"  I  said,  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

How  intense  the  silence  had  grown  !  Only  the  splash 
of  the  waterfall  in  the  ravine  ;  only  the  indolent  sway  of 
the  leaves. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  should  like  to  do  ?  "  he  said 
stormily.  '  To  take  you  in  my  arms  and  kiss  you,  and 
kiss  you,  and  kiss  you  till  I  stifled  you — till  every  mad- 
dening heart-beat  of  my  own  was  echoed  back  by  yours. 
To  take  you — little,  frail,  white  thing  that  you  look,  and 
plunge  downwards  into  that  black  lake,  and  so  still  this 
hateful  pain,  and  blot  out  the  fears  of  the  future  before 
us  !  " 

"  Don't  !  "  I  cried,  putting  out  trembling  hands  in 
trembling  entreaty.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  speak 
like  that,  Yorke  !     It  is  terrible,  shameful,  sinful !  " 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  comfort  ?  "  he  said.  "  Can 
you  advise  me  to  go  on  playing  the  hypocrite  as  I  did 
yesterday — as  I  have  still  to  do  to-day  ?  Am  I  to  smile 
in  my  uncle's  face — to  touch  his  hand,  yet  feel  every 
moment  as  if  I  longed  to  seize  his  throat  and  choke  the 
life  out  of  him,  so  only  you  were  free  to  love,  and  be  mine 
once  more  ?  " 

'  Oh,"  I  cried,  terrified  at  the  wild  words,  more  terri- 
fied still  at  the  passion  in  his  face  and  eyes — the  white, 
set,  furious  passion  of  an  undisciplined  nature  and  a 
fierce  and  reckless  heart.  "  Oh,  Yorke,  do  not  say  such 
things.  It  is  awful — horrible  !  If  you  loved  me  so — if, 
indeed,  I  was  so  much  to  you,  why  did  you  let  me  go  so 
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easily  ?  Why  did  you  not  come  to  see  for  yourself  if 
indeed  I  had  changed  ?  A  man  can  always  act,  it  is  only 
a  woman  who  must  wait  .  .  .  and  weep  .  .  .  and  be 
misjudged  .  .  .  and  break  her  heart  in  silence." 

"  Why  ?  What  is  the  use  of  asking  why  ?  I  was  a 
fool,  I  suppose.  Heaven  knows  I  have  paid  dearly  enough 
for  my  folly.  And  such  little  things  held  me  back,  too  !  " 
he  muttered  savagely.  "  Spider-threads,  that  a  touch 
would  have  broken.  Well,"  and  he  drew  a  deep  breath, 
and  looked  up  at  the  gloomy  mountains,  the  calm,  blue 
sky,  "  it's  all  over  now.  Looking  back  is  useless,  and 
looking  forward  is  maddening.  I  suppose  we  must  go 
on  our  path — you  one  way,  and  I  the  other.  I  like  the 
fellow  in  the  parable,  who  took  unto  himself  seven  devils 

in  place  of  one  ;  you Oh,  Joan,  my  darling,  forgive 

me  !     Don't  look  at  me  like  that  !  " 

"  You  will  break  my  heart  !  "  I  cried  amidst  my  tears. 
"  Why  do  you  talk  so  wickedly  ?  Life  can't  be  all  over 
for  you  because  you  have  lost  one  thing.  It  is  full  of 
prizes  yet  ;  it  may  hold  a  hundred  consolations  for  your 
future." 

"  May  it  ?  "  he  said  gloomily.  "  Perhaps  when  I  am 
forty  years  old  I  shall  believe  that.  But  I  have  to  live 
through  those  intervening  years  yet.  Live  through 
them  !  Pah  !  ...  Joan,  do  you  think  you  will  be 
happy  ?  But  of  course  you  will.  Why  do  I  ask  ?  You 
have  love,  wealth,  safety.  It  is  only  I  who  look  out 
from  this  shipwreck  and  see  no  haven  anywhere." 

"  You  will  in  time,"  I  said  faintly  ;  "  it  is  only  time 
that  will  cure  us — that  will  soothe  the  smart  and  heal 
the  pain." 

"  Time  !  "  he  scoffed.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  also 
preach  the  creed  that  one  woman  is  as  good  as  another, 
and  that  the  world's  full  of  them.  Shall  I  act  upon  that, 
Joan  ?  " 

"  You  must  do  as  you  please,"  I  said  sadly.  "  Whether 
it  is  your  fault  or  mine,  the  fact  remains — we  are  parted 
for  ever." 
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"  For  ever  I  "  he  echoed  drearily.  "  How  calmly 
you  say  it !  Do  women  ever  feel  as  we  do,  I  wonder  ? 
They  can't — you  can't  at  least.  Why  did  I  ever  love 
j'ou,  you  little,  passionless,  cold  thing  ?  Do  you  know 
I  hate  you  often,  for  the  pain  you  have  given  me,  and 
can  give  me  still  ?  I  wonder  why  I  did  not  take  that 
leap  into  the  Konigssee  ?  Where  should  we  have  been 
by  this  time,  I  wonder  ?  With  Francesca  and  Paolo, 
perhaps,  but  at  least — together  !  " 

I  only  stood  there,  facing  him  with  sad,  pained  eyes, 
listening  to  his  frenzied  words  with  agonized  heart. 
Did  he  love  me  so,  and  after  all  my  doubts  ?  Oh,  why 
did  I  not  trust  a  little  longer  ?  Why  was  I  so  sure 
that  his  faithlessness  had  killed  my  faith  ?  Why  was 
I  in  such  haste  to  put  this  barrier  between  our  lives — ■ 
our  broken,  parted  lives — that  were  so  young  in  years, 
so  old  in  hopelessness  ? 

I  thought  all  this — I  thought  it,  looking  with  sad 
eyes  at  that  changed  and  haggard  face.  I  thought  it, 
knowing  that  this  was  the  last  hour  in  which  love  and 
I  would  have  aught  to  say  to  one  another — that  I  was 
watching,  as  it  were,  by  a  death-bed,  and  every  moment 
gliding  swiftly  by,  brought  nearer  and  nearer  the  last 
fatal  moment  of  all. 

I  think  to  the  latest  hour  I  live  this  scene  will  be  in 
my  memory. 

The  sound  of  the  waterfall  of  the  Kesselbach,  the 
glimpse  of  the  little  hermitage,  the  great  background 
of  the  mountains,  towering  skywards,  the  vast  glassy 
expanse  of  the  lake,  the  sweet  unfolding  beauty  of  the 
day  itself,  that  only  grew  more  perfect  with  each  hour, 
and  seemed  to  hold  all  scent  and  shade,  all  light  and 
glory  of  the  summer-time  within  its  dreamy  moments. 
It  spoke  to  me  above  the  passion  and  the  pain,  and  all 
the  wild  and  pitiful  sadness  of  the  scene  I  was  enacting 
— it  whispered  maddeningly  of  beauty  and  of  joy,  of 
promise  and  of  peace,  that  to  my  aching  heart  were 
vain  and  vanished  things. 
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"Yes,"  I  said  suddenly;  "perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better,  only  " — with  a  shudder  as  I  looked  up  at 
the  calm,  rebuking  sky — "  afterwards  we  might  still 
have  lost  each  other.  And  then  it  is  not  as  if  one  had 
only  oneself  to  think  of.     There  are  always — others." 

"  For  you,  perhaps,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  For  me 
there  is  no  one.  You  have  even  closed  the  gates  of  my 
home  against  me.  How  can  I  go  there  and  welcome 
you  as  my — aunt  ?  I  am  not  even  sure  " — (with  a 
laugh  that  cut  me  like  a  knife  in  its  mingled  scorn  and 
hatred) — "  that  if  Fate  were  kind  to  us — if  he  were 
to  die — that  I  could  marry  you.  I  believe  you  have 
done  the  business  thoroughly,  and  put  yourself  beyond 
the  pale  of  legal  affinity." 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  you  any  longer,"  I  cried  with 
sudden  indignation.  "  You  might  try  to  help  me,  to 
make  it  easier  for  me  ;  but  you  do  not.  You  stab  and 
torture  me  with  every  word.  It  is  not  manly.  Your 
— your  uncle  would  never  do  it.  He,  at  least,  has  some 
chivalry,  some  respect  for  women.  You — you  seem 
to  have  none." 

"  I  never  pretended  to  be  a  knight-errant,"  he  said, 
gloomily.  "  I  cannot  make  fine  speeches,  or  say  what 
I  don't  feel.  I  dare  say  I  look  a  blackguard  and  a 
brute  beside  that  pink  of  perfection,  your  husband  ; 
but  at  least  I  am  honest  in  loving  you  with  all  my  heart 
— if  you  think  I've  got  any  heart — and  I  shall  love  you 
just  the  same  though  you  are  his  wife.  You  need  not 
fancy  I  have  changed,  even  if  I  seem  to  be  so." 

"  Then  I  must  not  listen  to  you  any  more,"  I  said, 
coldly.  "I,  at  least,  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
will  perform  it,  come  what  may.  Oh,  Yorke,"  growing 
tearful  and  beseeching  once  more  as  I  looked  at  his 
white,  set  face,  "  don't  blame  me,  don't  call  me  cold 
and  hard.  It  is  too  late  to  alter  things  now.  We  must 
only  pray  for  strength  to  bear  life  as  our  folly  has  shaped 
it  for  us." 

"  Pray  !  "  he  said  drearily.     "  Yes,  that  is  a  woman's 
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remedy — that  and  tears.  Ah,  but  men  want  strong 
meat,  not  food  for  babes.  Your  words  don't  touch  me 
— don't  help  me.  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do  with  my 
life  now  ?  " 

"  Only  what  is  best,"  I  urged  brokenly  :  "  only  what 
is  brave  and  right,  Yorke  ;  for  my  sake  you  will  try  to 
do  that." 

"  No,  I  will  not  !  "  he  said  defiantly.  "  I  will  do 
nothing  for  your  sake— nothing  !  I  am  no  milksop 
hero  out  of  a  novel,  to  prate  and  poetize  about  his  sorrow 
and  its  necessities  and  lessons.  Since  you  have  cut 
me  adrift  from  you,  I  shall  take  no  heed  or  care  of  what 
I  do.  If  I  am  haunted  by  your  memory,  I  shall  try 
to  exorcise  the  ghost  with  every  devilry  the  heart  of 
man  can  devise.     I  tell  you  this  plainly  and  at  once. 

I Good  Heavens  !  "  and  he  started  visibly,  "  here 

is  the  other  boat,  after  all.  Well,  good-bye,  Joan — 
good-bye  to  love,  and  hope,  and  youth,  and  virtue. 
Take  your  white  sad  face  from  my  sight ;  it — it  sickens 
me  with  longing,  and  your  lips  are  mine  no  more,  will 
never — Heaven  help  us  ! — be  mine  again.  Go  back  to 
your — husband,  and  tell  him  what  I  have  said — it  will 
serve  to  part  us  more  effectually,  and  " — with  a  final 
note  of  that  hateful  laugh — "  don't  trust  yourself  with 
me  again  on  the  return  journey.  I  mayn't  be  able  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  the  lake  a  second  time." 

He  turned  away.  Without  a  softer  word,  or  look, 
or  hand-shake,   he  departed. 

I  thought  of  that  other  parting.  I  thought  of  the 
cold  and  the  rain,  and  the  clinging  winter  mists — of  the 
tears  we  shed,  and  the  vows  we  vowed.  I  thought  of 
it,  and  turned  like  some  poor,  wandering  ghost,  back 
from  the  records  of  life — back  to  what  looked  like 
bitter,  endless  death  ;  a  death  I  reached  through  the 
grave  of  a  lost  love,  and  the  throes  of  an  ended  hope. 

I  turned  back  ;  I  went  down  the  rough  path  ;  I  took 
the  child's  hand  in  mine,  and  stumbled  like  a  blind  thing 
down  to  the  water's  edge. 
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"  Take  me  home  !  "  I  cried  wildly  to  Sir  Ralph  as  we 
met  face  to  face.  "  Oh,  take  me  home  !  This  place  is 
horrible.  It  terrifies  me.  I  can't  bear  any  more  of  it 
—I  can't  indeed  !  " 

"  Madame  is  not  singular  of  that,"  said  the  German 
in  his  peculiarly  idiomized  English.  "  There  are  a  few 
many  others  of  her  charming  sex  that  have  the  nerves 
not  strong  to  bear  this  schauerlich  place.  It  is  beautiful 
— Ach,  mein  Gott !  how  it  is  beautiful !  But  for  the 
first  time  that  it  is  beheld,  a  little — little  of  to  fear." 

I  could  have  embraced  him,  bald  and  smoke-dried 
and  ugly  as  he  was,  for  that  lucid  explanation. 

Sir  Ralph  accepted  it  only  too  readily,  and  leaving 
the  advocate  to  join  Yorke  Ferrers,  and  explore  the 
rest  of  the  lake,  he  handed  me  into  the  boat  with  all 
speed. 

I  cowered  down,  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  !  "  I  cried  hysterically,  "  and 
don't  ask  me  to  look  up  till  we  are  safe  on  land.  You 
can't  think  how  this  place  terrifies  me  !  " 

And  he  humoured  me. 

He  said  no  word,  asked  no  questions,  but  I  heard 
his  calm  and  cheery  voice  talking  to  Darby,  and  its 
tones  insensibly  soothed  my  jarred  and  trembling  nerves, 
and  the  wild  hysterical  terror  subsided. 

Swiftly  and  surely  the  boat  glided  on  amidst  the 
golden  warmth  and  colour  of  the  day,  but  I — I  sat 
there  with  hidden  face  and  trembling  limbs,  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  beauty,  and  the  stillness,  and  the  peace, 
only  praying  over  and  over  again  in  some  drear,  hopeless 
way — 

"  Help  me  to  bear  it,  0  Heaven  !  Help  me— oh, 
help  me  to  bear  it  I  " 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

TWO   WOMEN 

As  the  glimpse  of  a  burnt-out  ember 

Recalls  a  regret  of  the  sun, 
I  remember,  forget,  and  remember 

What  love  saw  done  and  undone. 

Two  years  have  dragged  their  slow  length  away.     Two 
years  ! 

I  have  but  brief  records  of  them  here  and  there — so 
brief  and  so  far  between,  that  it  seems  to  me  they  must 
have  been  very  unprolific  of  events. 

I  have  had  two  seasons  in  London,  and  a  winter  in 
the  South  of  France.  I  know  that  the  boys  are  flourish- 
ing, and  that  Moorlands  is  still  our  own  ;  that  Darby 
is  my  shadow  as  of  yore,  a  sweeter,  gentler,  and  more 
tender  shadow  than  even  in  her  childish  days.  I  know, 
too,  that  my  husband  is  devotion  itself  to  us  both  ;  that 
every  good  and  beautiful  gift  of  life  is  showered  upon 
me,  and  that  Joan,  Lady  Ferrers,  is  a  personage  of  no 
small  dignity  and  importance  in  the  county. 

And  what  seems  Joan,  Lady  Ferrers,  to  herself  ? 
What  have  these  two  years  done  for  her  ?  In  what 
guise  does  she  look  back  at  them,  now  that  once  again 
the  old  longing  to  analyse  feeling  and  chronicle  events 
prompts  her  to  reopen  these  long-closed  pages,  and  add 
to  them  the  history  that  must  yet  be  lived  out  ? 

It  is  night,  and  late  night  too.  Monk's  Hall  has  been 
gay  with  guests  and  festivities,  but  they  have  all  departed 
now.  It  is  the  first  night  of  the  new  year,  and  I  have 
been  sitting  alone  in  my  dressing-room  gazing  into  the 
fire — alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  a  host  of  memories  peopled 
my  solitude  and  gazed  at  me  from  out  the  flickering 
flames.  As  I  so  looked  back  and  thought,  a  knock 
came  at  the  door,  and,  in  answer  to  my  "  Come  in  !  " 
a  pretty  girl  figure  advanced  and  dropped  into  the 
chair  beside  my  own. 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  mind,"  she  says  apologeti- 
cally, "  and  it  is  my  last  night  " 
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She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  she  is  the  only  girl  I 
have  ever  called  friend,  though  many  bestow  that  name 
on  me.  She  is  no  other,  in  fact,  than  that  same  Nettie 
Croft  of  whom  I  was  once  so  jealous.  She  has  been 
staying  with  us  for  this  Christmas  week,  but  to-morrow 
she  has  to  go  home — to  a  very  dreary  home,  poor  girl ! 
with  the  soured,  embittered  old  woman  who  is  her  only 
living  relative,  and  whose  tongue  and  temper  are  pro- 
verbs in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  stir  the  wood-fire  to  a  brighter  blaze.  A  shaded 
lamp  stands  near  me  on  a  little  ebony  table,  and  I  turn 
down  its  light  to  a  more  subdued  tone  of  colour.  Per- 
haps I  do  not  care  for  Nettie's  eyes  to  see  the  shadows 
in  my  own — the  trace  of  recent  tears  upon  my  cheeks. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  I  said  cheerfully ;  "I 
thought  you  would." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  go  home,"  she  said,  with  a  plaintive 
accent  in  her  rich  young  voice ;  "so  very,  very  sorry. 
I  think  you  spoil  me,  Joan  ;  every  time  I  come  it  is 
harder  to  go  away.  But  are  you  tired — you  look  so 
pale  to-night  ?  " 

"  Not  more  tired  than  usual,"  I  answered  :  "  this 
has  been  a  very  fatiguing  week." 

"  You  make  a  very  good  hostess,"  she  went  on  with 
pretty  flattery  ;  "  sometimes  I  think — you  don't  mind 
my  saying  it,  dear  ? — how  differently  things  have  turned 
out  for  you  to  what  we  ever  fancied." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  reflectively ;  "  between  Joan  Temple- 
ton  and  Lady  Ferrers  there  seems  a  wider  difference 
than  two  years." 

"  Two  years  !  Have  you  really  been  married  two 
years  ?  "  she  said  slowly ;   "  it  seems  so  much  shorter." 

"  This  is  January ;  next  March  I  shall  reach  my 
second  anniversary.  It  seems  a  long,  long  time  to  me. 
But,  then,"  I  added  hurriedly,  "  I  have  done  so  much. 
I  seem  to  have  been  always  travelling  or — or  entertain- 
ing, I  think — I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  make  the  days 
pass  quickly." 
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"  Do  you  ?  "  she  said  in  surprise.  '•  That  sounds 
strange.  Usually  the  more  one  does,  the  quicker  they 
go.     And  you  seem  always  busy." 

"Do  I  ?  "  I  answered  wearily.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  I 
am.     I  like  to  be  busy." 

"  I  envy  you,"  she  said  suddenly ;  "  oh,  I  envy  you  ! 
What  would  you  do  if  you  had  the  empty  days,  the 
dreary  round  of  commonplace  events,  the  wretched 
beaten  track  to  tread  that  I  have  ?  " 

"  You — you  are  not  happy,  Nettie  ?  " 

"  Happy  ?  "  she  echoed  drearily.  "  No.  Who  is  ? 
I — 1  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  had  never  been  young  at  all. 
I  think  my  grandmother  has  stamped  the  youth  out 
of  me.  You  know,"  she  went  on  with  a  sudden  vivid 
blush,  "  she  was  so  anxious  once  to  marry  me  to  Sir 

Ralph.     She I  don't  think  she  has  ever  forgiven 

you  for  that.  But,  of  course,  we  all  saw  how  it  would 
be  from  the  first.  He  never  looked  at  anybody  but 
you  from  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  Hall." 

"  You  will  have  other  chances,"  I  said.  "  You  are 
young  yet.     I — I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  marry  young." 

"  I  shall  never  marry  at  all,"  she  said,  paling  to  the 
hue  of  her  white  wrapper.  "  I — I  put  that  idea  aside 
long  ago." 

"  You  mean,"  I  said,  looking  gravely  at  the  sad  young 
face,  "  that  you  have  cared  for  some  one  too  well — to 
forget." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  very  low  and  with  a  pained,  drawn 
look  of  the  pretty  brows ;  "  I  suppose  most  girls  have 
had  an  experience  of  that  sort  before  they  are  twenty. 
I  can't  help  it  if  mine  has  taken  a  deeper  root  than  most. 
When  you  have  talked  to  me  sometimes  about  marriage 
I  have  thought  I  should  like  to  tell  you  this.  Only  it 
was  not  easy." 

"  No,"  I  said,  with  a  sudden  little  catch  in  my  breath 
that  surprised  me.  "  No ;  there  are  things  that  are 
not  easy  to  speak  of." 

"  I  always  thought  you  would  understand,"  she  went 
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on  in  the  same  low,  even  tones.  "  Though  we  never 
talked  of  love,  or  the  things  most  girls  talk  of,  and  though 
you  are  happy  and  I  never  can  be,  I — you  don't  mind 
my  speaking  to  you,  do  you  ? — it  is  a  relief  at  last." 

"  Mind  ? — no.  I  should  like  to  know  your  experi- 
ence. The  experience  of  one  London  season,  was  it 
not  ?     And  you  think  it  will  last  ?  " 

"  It  will  last,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  all  my  life.      But  I 

did  not  say  it  was  the  experience  of  one  London  season." 

"  But  was  it  not  ?  "  I  asked  sharply.     Then,  as  a  cold 

touch  of  fear  crossed  my  heart :  ' '  Was  it  before,  or  after  ?  " 

"  It  was— before,"  she  said  softly. 

The  fire-flames  died  down  for  a  moment.     I  think 

I  was  glad  of  the  sudden  gloom.     I  bent  a  little  nearer 

to  the  flames,  a  shiver  seemed  to  chill  my  veins. 

"  It  always  comes  too  soon,  or  too  late,"  I  said  at 
last.     "  I  do  not  think  life  is  at  all  well  organized." 
"  You  should  not  say  that,"  she  answered  tenderly. 

' '  You  have  all  that  heart  can  wish  for ;    but  I 

I  wonder  why  one  loves.  It  is  so  foolish  ;  it  is  so  sense- 
less ;  it  is  only  pain,  and  torture,  and  unrest.  And  a 
man — one  man  out  of  all  the  world  of  many — and  no 
better  and  no  wiser  than  those  others." 
"  No,"  I  said,  "  often  a  great  deal  worse." 
"  He  was  not — not  good,"  she  went  on  unsteadily. 
"  But  I  suppose  that  made  no  difference.  You  don't 
know  what  a  man  is  like  before  you  love  him — after- 
wards, it  is  very  little  use." 

"  That  is  the  philosophy  of  love,"  I  said,  "  or  its  sense- 
lessness.    Did  he — did  he  love  you  ?  " 

"  He  made  me  believe  so,"  she  answered,  the  faint 
colour  springing  into  her  face.     "  And  then  he  forgot." 
"  They  can  do  that  so  easily,"  I  said  with  slow  scorn. 

"  It  is  only  we " 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly  ?  "  she  asked,  looking 
straight  at  my  face.  "  It  cannot  be  possible  that  you 
know— that  love,  for  you,  has  had  any  experience  but 
happiness." 
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"  Of  course  not,"  I  answered.  "  But  even  happiness 
has  its  lessons.     Will  you  tell  me  your  story  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  tell,"  she  said,  with  gentle 
sadness.  "  It  seems  such  a  little  thing  to  put  into 
words." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  briefly,  "  words  don't  convey  much. 
But  the  story  may  be  finished  yet.  Suppose  he  re- 
turns ?  " 

"  He  will  never  return  to  me,"  she  said,  the  slow  tears 
rising  to  her  eyes  ;    "  even  if  he  did " 

"  I  know,"  I  said,  in  that  broken  pause  ;  "it  is  never 
the  same  again.  One  may  join  the  thread,  but  there 
is  always  the  knot  to  mar  it." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  the  tears  brimmed  over 
and  fell  upon  the  white  hands  folded  on  her  knee.  "  And 
that  knot  makes  all  the  difference." 

"  Do  not  cry,"  I  said,  with  sudden  fierceness  ;  "  I  don't 
think   the  man  lives  who   is   worth  a  woman's  tears." 

"  But  we  give  them  all  the  same,"  she  said,  dashing 
the  bright  drops  away.  "  We  are  of  different  tempera- 
ments, you  and  I.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  sorrow  would 
break  your  heart,  not  bend  it ;  but  I — it  has  not  hard- 
ened me  yet." 

"  No,"  1  said  ;  "I  hope  it  never  will.  That  is  the 
worst  part  of  it.     But,  then,  it  is  final." 

She  looked  at  me  quickly. 

"  You  have  not  escaped  either,"  she  said  tenderly. 
"  I — I  feared  it.     But  it  is  over,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  I  answered.    "  It  was  over  long,  long  ago." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same,"  she  said  brokenly. 
"  It  is  so  hard — so  terribly  hard  to  bear.  Sometimes 
I  think,  if  we  meet  again  suddenly,  face  to  face,  without 
warning  or  preparation,  I — I  should  betray  myself. 
That  " — with  a  sudden  shudder — "  that  would  be 
terrible.     I  should  die  of  shame." 

'  You  think  he  does  not  love  you,  then  ?  " 

'  I  am  sure  of  it."  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  for  a  moment  we  were  both  silent. 
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I  looked  at  the  downcast  head — the  cowering  figure. 
I  thought  of  myself — of  the  wrestling,  the  agony,  the 
prayers,  the  long,  dreary  battle — and  there  mingled 
with  my  pity  for  her,  a  deep  and  far-off  pity  for  that 
lost  youth  of  mine,  buried  far  away  now  under  the 
glassy  waters  of  the  Konigssee.  I  had  lived  through 
it.     I  told  myself  I  had  conquered  it. 

I  looked,  and  I  thought  of  this,  and  a  laugh — the 
ghost  of  some  far-distant  bitter  laughter — escaped  my 
lips. 

"  Oh  !  "  I  cried,  "  what  fools  we  are — what  fools  ! 
As  if  they  cared  !  " 

She  lifted  her  tearful  face  and  looked  at  me. 

"  I  think  they  care,"  she  said.  "  Sometimes  a  little 
thing  will  bring  it  back,  and  they  remember — for  a  little 
while.  It  is  their  way.  They  are  first  with  us,  but  to 
them  we  are  almost  always  second." 

"  Unless,"  I  said  bitterly,  "  in  those  rare  cases  where 
we  are  first  and  they  second." 

She  looked  at  me — a  sudden,  questioning  look.  I 
think  she  understood. 

"  Oh,  Joan,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry — so  very  sorry  ! 
Perhaps  I  should  not  have  spoken." 

"  It — it  does  not  matter,"  I  said  in  a  stifled  voice  ; 
"  only  sometimes  one  can't  help  remembering." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  spoken," 
she  said,  and  came  and  knelt  beside  me  on  the  soft 
white  rug,  and  put  her  arms  about  me.  "  We  are  only 
two  women,"  she  went  on  ;  "  two  women  with  a  foolish 
romance.     I — I  suppose  in  time  we  shall  forget." 

"  It  does  not  matter  for  you,"  I  answered  brokenly, 
"  and  memory  can  be  very  sweet  sometimes  ;  but  for 
me  it  is  so  different.  The  wickedness,  the  fear,  the 
shame — for,  though  some  words  clothe  it  with  pathos, 
the  fact  stands  out  in  all  its  ugly  nakedness.  I  am  a 
married  woman  who  gives  bare  duty  for  deep  love. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  that.  It  is  the  key-note  of  all 
the  sad  and  pitiful  histories  one  hears." 
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"  But  at  least  you  were  honest  with  your  husband  ; 
you  told  him " 

"  No,"  I  said;    "  I  told  him  nothing." 

"  And  he  does  not  suspect  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.  I — I  hope  not.  Heaven  keep  me 
from  spoiling  his  life  like — like  the  other." 

"  At  least,  you  were  loved  too,"  she  said  sadly.  "  Your 
fate  is  happier  than  mine,  and  the  pain  will  pass.  You 
said  yourself  it  was  only  at  times  you  remembered. 
And  you  are  a  good  wife,  and  perhaps  in  time  Heaven 
will  send  you  other  consolation." 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  said  shuddering.  "  I — I  sometimes 
pray  not.  It  would  seem  an  added  wrong.  No  !  Do 
not  look  at  me  so.  I — I  told  you  I  was  very  wicked. 
But  you  can't  understand.  The  wrong  I  have  done 
might  spread  like  an  ever-widening  circle.  It  is  not 
only  my  own  future  it  touches.  There  is — there  is 
another." 

Her  hands  dropped ;  she  drew  back,  and  looked 
me  in  the  face.     "  I  think — I  understand,"  she  said. 

Then  she  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  leant  her  arm 
on  the  mantelshelf,  and  bent  her  head  down  on  it. 

"It  is  Yorke  Ferrers  you  love,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
hard  voice,  "  Yorke  Ferrers.  And  you  are  his  uncle's 
wife." 

"It  is  a  complication,  is  it  not  ?  "  I  said  bitterly. 
"  But  you  should  have  put  it  in  the  past  tense.  It  uas 
Yorke  Ferrers  I — loved.  That  was  two  }^ears  ago. 
Ah,"  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  unreasoning  passion, 
"  why  did  you  speak  of  it  ?  Why  recall  the  dead  ?  It 
is  over — buried — crushed  out — stamped  out  I  " 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  interposed  calmly. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  two  years. 
He — he  went  abroad." 

"  And  when  he  returns  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  return  here.     He — he  dare  not." 

She  raised  her  white  face  and  looked  at  me  in  a  strange, 
dazed  way. 
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"  Yorke  Ferrers  dares  anything,"  she  said.  "  He 
will  return." 

CHAPTER    XXIII 

THE   TANGLED   WEB 

Wait.   .   .  my  faith  is  large  in  Time, 

And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end, 
Will  some  one  say,  Then  why  not  ill  for  good  ? 
Why  took  ye  not  your  pastime  ? 

Tennyson. 

Word  for  word  I  have  transcribed  that  conversation. 

At  least  I  am  honest  with  myself.  Two  years  have 
done  for  me  a  great  deal,  and — very  little.  But,  believe 
me,  we  are  not,  even  the  very  best  of  us,  perfect  beings. 
Is  there  one  man  or  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
would  dare — I  use  the  word  advisedly — dare  to  be 
perfectly  honest  with  the  world  they  live  in  ?  I  do 
not  say  with  themselves  individually,  though  even  that 
is  not  always  easy. 

We  like  to  throw  a  flimsy  cloak  of  disguise  over  our- 
selves, even  to  ourselves.  We  like  to  say  we  are  not 
quite  so  bad,  after  all.     True,  we  have  done  this,  and 

this  ;     but The    "  but "    stands    for    extenuating 

circumstances.  I  suppose  even  a  criminal  allows  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances.  He  never  meant  to 
go  quite  so  far  on  the  downward  road  when  he  first 
set  out.  These  human  hearts  and  natures  of  ours  are 
strange  instruments,  and  inclined  to  play  us  strange 
tricks.  At  times,  so  wild,  and  passionate,  and  reckless  ; 
at  others,  so  calm,  and  chill,  and  untouchable  ;  thrilling 
with  ready  rapture  to  one  touch,  tuneless  and  dull  to 
another. 

To  me  it  seems  the  greatest  puzzle  of  life  that  we  are 
so  often  blamed  for  our  natures,  being  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  change  or  mould  them.  It  is  variety  of 
nature  that  gives  the  charm  of  individuality.  Take 
even  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection,  and  fancy 
every  one — every  man  and  woman  in  the  universe — ■ 
modelled  on  that  type  of  perfection,  leaving  nothing  to 
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be  desired,  or  excused.     What  think  you  ?     Would  it 
not  be  a  trifle  monotonous  ? 

But  leaving  generalities  alone,  I  will  come  back  to 
myself. 

For  two  years  I  have  striven  with  might  and  main  to 
repress  every  thought  of  that  fatal  love  of  mine.  For 
two  years  I  had  accepted  the  duties,  obligations,  and 
necessities  of  my  new  life,  sternly  forbidding  myself  even 
the  luxury  of  memory.  For  two  years  I  had  even  denied 
myself  that  habit  of  self-analysis — that  longing  to  think, 
and  picture,  and  describe  the  world  of  feeling,  imagina- 
tion, and  romance  into  which  my  fancy  had  loved  to 
wander  in  the  days  of  my  youth — the  youth  that  now 
seemed  so  far  away. 

Two  years  !  It  might  have  been  ten — a  century 
almost !  And  yet  at  last  a  chance  word  had  broken 
the  spell  of  silence,  unloosed  the  old  longings  for  sym- 
pathy, and  brought  me  face  to  face  with  that  ghost  of 
dead  happiness,  from  whom  I  had  parted  in  anger, 
in  coldness,  in  tears  ! 

One  moment's  weakness  had  unlocked  the  flood  gates, 
overthrown  the  barriers,  betrayed  me  into  confidence. 
It  was  very  feminine  and  very  unwise.  I  had  not  con- 
sidered myself  feminine,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word  ;  not  a  woman  given  to  "  gush  "  and  "  senti- 
ment," and  sudden  friendships  and  confidences.  I 
had  been  fond  of  Nettie  Croft  for  long  before  she  ever 
classed  herself  as  a  friend,  and  yet  we  had  never  spoken 
as  we  spoke  that  New  Year's  night,  she  to  me,  or  I  to  her. 

I  wrote  the  words  down — the  very  words,  that  I  had 
said  clothed  with  false  pathos  the  ugly  bareness  of  facts. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  help  me  to  accomplish 
that  task  I  had  set  myself — the  task  of  putting  Yorke 
Ferrers  aside  into  some  calmer  region  of  remembrance, 
upon  some  safer  basis  of  thought. 

I  read  the  words.  They  had  an  odd  look.  It  was 
like  looking  at  one's  portrait  painted  by  a  strange  hand. 
I  could  only  ask  myself :    "  Am  I  like  that  ?  " 
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Yorke  Ferrers  would  not  return,  or  only  return  if 
cured.     I  felt  sure  of  that — quite,  quite  sure. 

"It  will  get  easier  for  me  in  time,"  I  kept  saying  over 
and  over  again,  as  if,  indeed,  it  were  a  new  thing  to  say. 
"  It  must.  It  has  taken  two  years,  but  I  am  better — 
oh,  certainly  I  am  better,  and  one  more  will  make  a  great 
difference.     I  feel  it  will." 

And  then  I  put  the  book  aside — the  poor  old  book 
with  its  childish  records,  and  its  girlhood's  confessions. 
What  would  it  hold  before  I  reached  the  last  page,  I 
wondered  ?  I  locked  it  back  in  its  drawer  and  went 
about  my  morning  duties,  and  then  retired  to  my  bou- 
doir to  give  Darby  her  usual  lessons. 

She  had  grown  a  tall,  fair  maiden.  I  liked  to  have 
her  near  me.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  the  good 
angel  of  my  life — as  if  her  very  presence  exorcized  those 
wild,  vain  regrets  that  had  poisoned  so  much  of  that  life. 
Only  peace  and  holiness  seemed  where  she  was,  folding 
her  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  purity,  that  soothed  and 
rested  me  as  nothing  else  could  do. 

The  lessons  were  over,  and  I  was  listening  to  her 
playing.  Music  was  her  one  passion,  and  her  quick  ear 
and  sympathetic  touch  had  made  teaching  her  an  easy 
task.  Memory  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  sight ;  her 
small  and  slender  fingers  found  out  harmonies  by  instinct, 
or  wove  them  for  herself  in  those  long,  lonely  hours 
when  I  was  compelled  to  leave  her  for  sake  of  other 
duties  and  other  cares. 

I  sat  by  the  fire  listening  to  her  as  she  played  some 
of  Mendelssohn's  sorrowful  and  most  exquisite  "  Lie- 
der  "  ;  my  fingers  were  idly  toying  with  some  delicate 
morsel  of  fancy  work,  my  thoughts  following  those  sad, 
sweet  strains  to  some  mystic  far-off  region — a  region 
to  which  it  seems  to  me  only  music  can  lead  us. 

The  door  quietly  opened,  a  face  looked  in.  It  was 
my  husband's  face.  He  came  straight  over  to  me  where 
I  sat  by  the  bright  wood  fire.  I  noticed  he  had  some 
letters  in  his  hand. 
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"  Go  on,  child,"  he  said,  as  Darby  stopped  and  moved 
round. 

She  turned  and  resumed  her  playing,  only  keeping 
it  soft  and  subdued,  so  as  not  to  drown  his  voice. 

"  Joan,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  you  remember  the  new 
housekeeper  is  coming  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  the  woman  you  engaged  in 
London." 

"  Woman  !  She  thinks  herself  quite  a  lady,"  he  said, 
laughing.  "  She  is  a  very  dignified  and  imposing  person- 
age indeed.  But  I  thought  I  would  remind  you,  for  you 
must  see  her  when  she  comes.  I  suppose  her  rooms 
are  ready  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  saw  about  them  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  so  sorry  to  lose  Mrs.  Birket  "  (I  went  on 
stitching  away  at  my  work  as  I  spoke)  ;  "  she  was  such 
a  dear." 

"  But  she  is  really  too  old  for  so  responsible  a  post," 
said  Sir  Ralph.  "  I  thought  it  best  to  pension  her  off, 
poor  old  body  !  You  see,  my  dear,  you  are  so  young, 
and  we  are  away  so  often,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  one  trustworthy  and  capable  to  look  after  the 
place  and  the  servants." 

"  You  had  a  very  good  character  with  her,  had  you 
not  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Character  !  "  he  looked  at  me  and  laughed  outright  ; 
"  my  dear  Joan,  don't  you  remember  what  I  told  you  ? 
She  is  an  officer's  widow,  and  has  been  left  almost  desti- 
tute. She  answered  my  advertisement  in  person,  and 
I  was  so  struck  by  her  appearance  and  manner,  that  I 
at  once  engaged  her." 

"  But  hasn't  she  had  any  experience  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Birket    will  tell  her  all  that's   necessary  : 
you  see  it's  not  as  if  she  were  away  from  us.     She'll  still 
be  on  the  premises,  and  if  you're  at  a  loss,  you've  only 
got  to  ask  her." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  I  said,  looking  up  at  him  as  he  stood 
there,  so  hale,  and  tall,  and  upright,  "  that  I've  been 
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rather  stupid  about  things.     This  is  such  a  big  place, 
and  everything  is  so  different  to  what  it  was  at  home." 

"  You  have  managed  beautifully,"  he  said  fondly, 
"  and  you  make  an  excellent  hostess.  I — I  only  fear 
you  over-exerted  yourself  while  all  those  people  were 
here.     You  look  so  pale  to-day." 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  well,"  I  answered  timidly  ;  "  I  am 
always  well,  you  know.     Nothing  ever  ails  me." 

"  I  took  Nettie  safe  home,"  he  went  on  presently. 
"  Poor  little  thing  !  I  wish  she  were  happier.  She  is 
such  a  sweet,  good  girl.  I  have  always  been  fond  of 
Nettie.  I  used  to  think  at  one  time  that  she  and  Yorke 
would  make  a  match  of  it.     He  seemed  very  fond  of  her." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  quietly. 

"  By  the  by,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  him  at  last ; 
he  is  tired  of  roving — he  is  coming  home." 

"  Home  !"   I  cried  sharply ;    "  do  you  mean  here  ?  " 

"  Of  course — here.  He  has  no  other  home.  It  is 
a  very  short  letter  ;  you  may  read  it  if  you  like.  I  do 
wish  that  boy  would  settle  down  ;  I'd  give  anything 
to  see  him  and  Nettie  make  a  match  of  it." 

I  had  the  letter  in  my  hands.  I  was  looking  at  the 
superscription.  How  well  I  had  known  that  writing 
once  !  How  my  heart  used  to  beat  at  sight  of  it.  Even 
now  a  faint  tremor  shook  me  as  I  held  it — as  I  thought 
how  the  hand  that  traced  those  lines  had  been  wont  to 
write  such  fond  and  passionate  words  to  me. 

Softly  the  music  rose  and  fell,  the  strain  was  very  sad 
and  low — as  sad  as  tears,  as  low  as  sighs  breathed  by  a 
breaking  heart.  While  still  it  echoed  through  the  quiet 
room,  I  opened  the  letter. 

Only  last  night  had  I  given  way  to  the  weakness  of 
memory  ;  only  last  night  had  I  broken  the  silence  and 
repression  of  many  a  weary  month  ;  only  last  night 
had  those  prophetic  words  fallen  on  my  ears,  startling 
me  with  a  danger  that  might  yet  have  to  be  faced — 
"  Yorke  Ferrers  dares  anything.     He  will  return." 

This  was  the  letter. 
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"  San  Francisco,  December,  187 — 
"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  am  sick  of  roving.  I  have  been  to  silver  mines, 
and  lead  mines,  and  oil  pits,  and  across  deserts,  and 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  seas,  until  I  am  yearning 
for  a  breath  of  the  old  pine  woods,  and  a  look  at  the 
old  house.  You  may  expect  me  back  almost  on  the 
heels  of  my  letter.  Compliments  to  my  aunt.  I  trust 
she  can  give  me  a  corner  at  the  Hall  for  a  little  while, 
till  I  can  look  about  and  see  what  I  had  best  do.  I 
am  afraid  the  Bar  was  a  failure.  I  couldn't  stand  the 
dryness  and  the  doubtful  honesty  of  legal  complica- 
tions. But  I  suppose  there  are  other  things.  However, 
we  will  talk  that  over  when  we  meet.  Kind  regards 
to  all. 

"  Your  affectionate  Nephew, 

"  Yorke." 

"  He  has  got  over  it,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  folded 
the  letter,  and  replaced  it  in  its  envelope.  "  He  would 
not  call  me  aunt,  or  wish  to  come  back  here,  if  he  had 
not.     Oh,  I  am  glad — I  am  very,  very  glad  !  ' 

A  weight  seemed  lifted  off  my  heart.  I  looked  up  at 
Sir  Ralph,  cool  and  unembarrassed. 

"  Of  course  he  must  have  his  old  room,"  I  said.  "  I 
had  better  give  orders  for  it.  He  may  return  at  any 
moment." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  Sir  Ralph  said  heartily.  "  I 
am  glad  you  don't  mind.  I — I  was  a  little  afraid  you 
might  not  like  it.  I  don't  think  Yorke  behaved  very 
politely  that  time  we  met  him  at  Salzburg — going  off 
in  that  abrupt  manner,  and  then  throwing  up  his  pro- 
fession and  starting  off  to  America.  He  was  always 
a  strange  boy.     I  do  hope  he  has  quieted  down  a  little." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  has,"  I  said  calmly. 

"  Perhaps  Alfy  could  get  leave  and  come  down  for  a 
while,"  Sir  Ralph  went  on.  '  That  would  make  it 
more  lively.     They  used  to  be  great  friends." 
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"  I  will  write  and  ask  him,"  I  said,  going  over  to  the 
writing  table.  "  Darby,"  I  added  suddenly,  "  don't 
play  that  any  more  ;  it  is  so  horribly  mournful.  It  is 
like  listening  to  a  dirge." 

The  child  ceased.  I  think  the  sharpness  of  my  tone 
surprised  her.     Sir  Ralph  gathered  up  his  letters. 

"  Good-bye  till  luncheon,"  he  said  gaily  ;  "  I  have 
no  end  of  things  to  do  this  morning." 

The  door  closed.  I  finished  my  letter,  sealed  it,  then 
came  back  again  to  my  seat  by  the  fire.  The  child 
crept  closer  to  me,  and  leant  her  head  against  my  knee. 

"  Joan,"  she  said  softly,  "  are  you  sorry  Yorke  is 
coming  back,  as  I  heard  Sir  Ralph  saying  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  I  said  coldly. 

"  Because — -because Oh,    dear    Jo,    you    know 

that  time  when  we  met  him  last.  You  thought  I  was 
too  young  to  understand,  but  I  was  not.  I  heard  so 
much  that  he  said,  and  you — oh,  you  were  so  changed 
and  sad  afterwards.  I  have  thought  of  it  often  and 
often.     Will  he  make  you  sad  again  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  I  think  not.  I  hope  not.  I  am 
wiser  now." 

"  You  are  not  the  same  Jo  you  used  to  be,"  she  went 
on,  stroking  my  hand  in  soft,  caressing  fashion.  "  I 
notice  it,  and  I  think  the  boys  notice  it  too." 

"  Marriage  changes  everybody,"  I  said  lightly.  "  You 
could  not  expect  me  to  be  the  laughing,  heedless  Joan 
of  our  childish  days.  It  would  not — it  would  not  be 
dignified." 

"  Sometimes,"  she  said,  in  her  old-fashioned  way  ; 
"  sometimes,  Jo,  I  think  if  you  were  quite  happy  you 
would  not  think  so  much  of  being — dignified." 

"  But  I  am  happy,  child,"  I  said  hurriedly.  "  You 
must  never  say  I  am  not.  There  are  different  degrees 
of  happiness,  you  know.  One's  ideas  alter  as — as  one 
grows  older." 

"  You  are  not  very  old,"  she  said.  "  You  are  not 
as  old  as  Nettie  Croft." 
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"  Perhaps  not,"  I  said,  "  in  years  !  " 

"  I  hope,"  she  persisted — "  I  do  hope  that  Yorke  will 
not  vex  you  any  more.  Would  you  rather  have  married 
him  than  Sir  Ralph,  Jo  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  I  said.  "  I  have  married  Sir  Ralph.  Do 
not  fancy  things  about  me,  dear.  I  am  quite  happy  ; 
and  when  one  is  married  one  has  other  things  to  think 
of  besides  foolish  dreams — dreams  that  come  to  most 
girls'  minds — but  are  vain  and  unstable  things  at  best." 

"  Will  they  ever  come  to  my  mind  ?  "  she  said,  lifting 
up  her  face.     "  Only  I  am  always  happy." 

I  bent  down  and  kissed  the  soft  blind  eyes.  It  seemed 
to  me  my  child  would  never  be  anything  but  a  child, 
despite  the  odd,  and  wistful,  and  far  too  serious  nature 
that  made  her  so  unchildlike  for  her  years. 

"  Your  dreams,"  I  said  tenderly,  "  are  pure  and  beau- 
tiful things.  Angels  whisper  them  to  you.  Heaven 
reveals  them.     That  is  why  you  are  always  happy  ?  " 

"  Is  it  ?  "  she  said,  and  her  head  drooped  a  little.  "  I 
wish  I  could  see  you,  Jo,"  she  went  on  presently.  "  I 
know  you  in  a  way,  and  I  have  made  Sir  Ralph  tell  me 
over  and  over  again  what  you  are  like  ;  but  still — oh, 
if  I  could  only  see  you  once,  I  would  know " 

"  Know  what  ?  "  I  asked  in  sudden  alarm,  for  she 
trembled  and  turned  white,  and  her  voice  broke  into 
the  pathetic  tremor  that  stood  for  her  in  place  of  tears. 
I  have  never  seen  her  weep  since  her  babyhood. 

"  Know  what  it  is  that  makes  you  sad.  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  of  you  very  often.  '  Lady  Ferrers  has 
such  a  sad  face,'  they  say.  Have  you,  Jo  ?  I  asked 
Sir  Ralph  once,  and  he  started  and  said  '  No  ;  not  for 
him.'  So  sometimes  I  think  you  have  two  faces  ;  but 
I  should  know  the  real  one,  I  think." 

If  she  had  seen  the  real  one  then  !  I  could  have 
thanked  Heaven  that  the  dear  eyes  were  for  ever  dark- 
ened— that  their  tender  love  could  never  read  what  I 
might  hide  from  others,  but  could  never  have  hidden 
from  them. 
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"  Darby,"  I  said  almost  sternly,  "  you  must  not  have 
such  fancies.  Of  course  I  am  a  little  grave  and  serious 
sometimes.  Every  one  must  be.  Life  is  a  grave  thing, 
you  know.  One  learns  that  as  the  years  go  on.  But 
if  you  think  I  am  unhappy,  you  must  think  I  am  both 
ungrateful  and  morbid,  and  you  will  distress  me  very 
much.  I  do  hope  you  have  not  said  such  things  to  Sir 
Ralph." 

"  No,"  she  said  meekly  ;  "  not  to  any  one.  I  could 
not.  But  Jo,  dear  Jo,  don't  be  angry  if  I  tell  you  another 
fancy  I  have  sometimes  had.  It  is  this  :  If  I  were  you, 
I  think  I  would  tell  Sir  Ralph  all  about  Yorke.  He 
would  not  be  angry  ;  he  is  so  fond  of  you  ;  and  I  am 
sure — oh,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  happier  then  !  " 

Unconsciously  she  had  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
truth — the  core  of  the  secret.  I  had  begun  my  married 
life  with  a  deception.  I  had  built  up  a  barrier  between 
us  from  the  first.  As  the  weeks  and  months  had  drifted 
by,  it  had  grown  harder  and  harder  to  speak. 

I  had  been,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed  by  the  flood 
of  love  and  devotion  poured  down  upon  me  by  my 
husband.  I  felt  I  could  not  strive  against  it,  or  cast 
it  back  thanklessly  at  his  feet.  To  tell  him  that  I  had 
loved  Yorke  would  be  to  poison  the  very  roots  of  his 
life.  Since  nothing  could  change  events,  I  deemed  it 
best  to  accept  them  as  they  stood. 

It  had  not  needed  great  effort  on  my  part  to  seem 
to  return  that  love.  Sir  Ralph  was  as  large  hearted, 
as  easily  content,  as  he  was  unsuspicious.  Once  I  had 
married  him,  he  seemed  assured  that  I  must  also  love 
him,  and  a  word,  or  smile  or  caress  from  me  would 
make  him  perfectly  happy. 

Often  and  often  I  told  myself  that  I  did  love  him — 
not  perhaps  with  the  glow  and  fervour  and  romance  of 
that  other  love,  but  with  a  deep  and  steady  reverence 
and  affection  based  on  too  sure  a  foundation  for  doubt 
to  shake,  or  time  to  alter  it — the  foundation  of  true 
reverence  for  a  noble  and  unselfish  nature. 
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The  day  was  yet  to  come  when  I  should  learn  that 
the  latter  love  was  worth  a  hundred  of  the  other — would 
outlast  it  amidst  a  world  of  sorrow  and  suffering  and 
pain,  rising  purified  from  every  trial  on  the  wings  of  an 
unshaken  faith. 

Darby's  words  struck  home  to  me.  I  did  not  answer 
them  ;  nor  did  she  seem  to  expect  it.  Silently  we  sat 
there,  hand  clasped  in  hand  ;  but  I  felt  that,  child 
as  she  was,  she  understood  me  as  no  other  had  ever 
understood  ;  and  by  the  light  of  her  pure  heart  I  first 
saw  revealed  the  darkness  and  the  folly  of  my  own. 
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CURED 

I  remember  the  way  we  parted, 

The  day  and  the  way  we  met ; 
You  hoped  we  were  both  broken-hearted, 

And  knew  we  should  both  forget. 

"  I  must  tell  Nettie,"  I  said  to  myself  later  on  that  day, 
as  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  bare  trees 
and  the  steely  sky.  "  She  ought  to  know.  I  think  I 
will  write.  How  strange  that  last  night  we  should 
have  been  talking  of  him  as  if  he  were  altogether  out 

of  our  lives,  and  to-day Why,  he  might  be  here 

to-day,  even  !  " 

Still,  I  did  not  move.  My  eyes  were  taking  in  the 
quiet,  sad  colouring  of  the  scene  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
way.  A  feeling  of  passive  content  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  upon  me.  It  was  a  feeling  that  might 
have  come  upon  any  one  who  looked  out  at  gloom,  and 
mist,  and  dreariness,  and  then  turned  to  warmth  and 
colour,  to  the  glow  of  firelight,  the  luxury  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  a  favourite  room. 

There  was  no  time  at  which  this  room  of  mine  looked 
so  well  as  in  the  half-dusk  of  these  closing  winter  days. 
Sir  Ralph  bad  adorned  it  with  perfect  taste,  and  lavished 
upon  it  innumerable  art-treasures  gathered  and  collected 
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from  all  parts  of  the  world  during  his  wanderings.  Rich 
Eastern  stuffs  draped  the  windows,  drawn  back  here 
and  there  to  show  some  lighter  touch  of  lace.  Great 
Indian  and  Chinese  jars  stood  in  embrasures,  holding 
palms  and  ferns,  or  some  rare  hothouse  plants.  Bright 
and  deep  points  of  colour  touched  up  the  more  sombre 
tones,  delighting  the  eye  by  force  of  contrast.  Bric-a- 
brac,  pictures,  ebony  tables,  low,  soft  lounging  chairs  ; 
an  infinite  variety  of  books  ;  an  easel  for  my  painting 
when  I  was  in  working  mood  ;  a  standing  portfolio  of 
sketches  and  water-colours :  great  bowls  of  flowers 
perfuming  the  atmosphere  with  scent ;  rich-hued  rugs 
strewn  here  and  there  across  the  floor  of  polished  oak 
— these  were  the  things  that  met  my  eyes  as  they  turned 
from  the  wintry  landscape. 

Truly  my  lot  had  been  cast  in  pleasant  places.  I 
should  have  been  an  in  grate  to  complain. 

As  I  sat  down  to  my  writing-table  to  pen  that  note 
to  Nettie  Croft,  the  footman  came  to  the  door  with 
the  announcement  that  the  new  housekeeper  had 
arrived,  had  dined,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  me. 

I  pushed  the  portfolio  away,  and  summoned  all  my 
dignity.     "  Very  well,  Forbes  ;   tell  her  to  come  here." 

A  few  moments  later  and  the  door  opened  to  admit 
the  "  lady  in  reduced  circumstances,"  as  Sir  Ralph  had 
described  her.  As  I  looked  up  with  some  curiosity,  I 
saw  a  dark  face  somewhat  rich  in  the  colouring  of  cheek 
and  lip — a  tall  and  very  beautiful  figure,  and  surmount- 
ing the  whole,  a  head  of  snow-white  hair.  So  white  and 
silky  and  beautiful  was  it,  that  the  dainty  lace  cap  seemed 
almost  an  affront  to  its  beauty,  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
me  the  face  looked  too  young  for  its  framework.  The 
fire  so  darkly  glowing  in  the  heavy-lidded  eyes  was 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  such  signs  of  age. 

A  strange-looking  woman  ;  but,  after  all,  her  looks 
didn't  signify  much,  and  her  manners  were  irreproach- 
able. I  told  her  of  her  duties,  and  she  expressed  herself 
quite  satisfied  with  her  rooms  and  the  arrangements  ; 
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trusted  that  her  one  fault  of  inexperience  would  soon 
be  remedied  ;  referred  gently  and  pathetically  to  the 
troubles  that  had  brought  her  to  such  straits  ;  asked 
if  she  might  refer  to  Mrs.  Birket  in  any  difficulty  just 
at  first ;    and  then  said,  somewhat  oddly — 

"  There  are  no  other  gentlemen  in  the  family,  my 
lady,  except  Sir  Ralph,  I  understand  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  a  little  surprised  at  the  question. 
"  We  have  visitors,  of  course,  but  our  ordinary  family 
consists  of  Sir  Ralph,  myself,  and  my  little  sister." 

"  I  think  I  understood  you,  my  lady,  that  the  visitors 
have  all  left  for  the  present  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  So  you  will  be  able  to  get 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  your  duties  before  another 
set  arrives.  By  the  by,  though,  I  forgot.  My  hus- 
band's nephew  is  coming  here  very  shortly  from  abroad. 
I  gave  orders  to  Mrs.  Birket  this  morning  about  his 
room.     She  will  tell  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lady." 

Her  voice  was  low  and  quiet  as  ever,  yet  I  had  an 
unaccountable  feeling  that  she  had  marked  the  faint 
colour  in  my  face  which  the  glass  showed  me — the  little 
hesitating  break  in  my  voice  as  I  made  that  statement 
respecting  Yorke  Ferrers. 

I  cannot  say  why  I  fancied  this,  but  I  did.  A  few 
more  words,  a  quiet  "  Good-evening,  my  lady,"  and 
then  she  left  the  room,  and  I  was  free  once  more  to 
write  that  letter. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  like  her,"  was  my  reflection 
as  I  sat  gazing  down  on  the  blank  sheet  of  paper — 
blank,  save  for  the  "  Dearest  Nettie  "  that  I  had  scrawled 
in  my  untidy  handwriting.  "  I  suppose  she  is  a  lady  ; 
she  has  the  manners  and  appearance  of  one.  But  she 
gives  me  the  impression  of  something  covert — under- 
hand— watchful.  Her  eyes  look  too  young  for  her 
face,  and  her  voice  seems  forced  into  those  low,  even 
tones." 

Then  I  dashed  into  my  letter  once  more. 
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"  Dearest  Nettie, 

"  I  have  some  news  that  will  surprise  you.  Yorke 
Ferrers  is  coming  here.  He  may  arrive  to-day — to- 
morrow— next  week.  I  cannot  say  decidedly  when. 
Tell  me  if  you  will  come  over  and  dine  and  sleep  here, 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

"  Yours, 
"  Joan." 

I  sealed  it  up  and  addressed  it,  then  left  it  on  the  table 
till  the  letters  should  be  collected  for  the  post-bag. 

This  done,  I  turned  once  more  to  my  favourite  chair 
by  the  fire.  The  flames  leaped  merrily  up  ;  the  dark, 
glowing  colours  in  and  about  the  room  stood  out  in  rich 
relief.  My  dress,  which  was  of  some  deep  shade  of  red, 
shone  out  also  in  that  glow,  and  caught  my  eye  from  a 
mirror  in  the  background. 

"  It  all  looks  very  comfortable,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  I 
wonder  Darby  has  not  come.  It  must  be  nearly  time 
for  tea." 

I  leant  forward  towards  the  flowers,  and  smothered 
a  little  yawn.  Just  then  I  heard  the  door  behind  me 
softly  open. 

"  Is  that  you,  child  ?  "  I  said  lazily.  "  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time — with  Mavis  ?  " 

The  flames  died  down  and  left  the  room  in  sudden 
darkness.     Wondering  at  the  silence,  I   looked  round. 

A  figure  stood  there  outlined  against  the  pale  light 
from  the  windows,  and  the  faint  glow  of  the  wavering  fire. 

For  a  second  my  heart  stood  still.  I  did  not  rise. 
I  felt  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Then  suddenly  the  light 
leaped  up,  and  the  figure  came  forward  from  the  shadows, 
and  the  deep  tones  of  a  remembered  voice  spoke  to  me — 

"  I  fear  I  startled  you.  I  told  them  not  to  announce 
me.     I  have  come  sooner  than  I  expected." 

I  rose  then.  The  calm,  measured  tones,  the  absence 
of  any  formal  greeting,  nerved  me  to  play  my  own  part. 

We    clasped    hands,    coolly    and    conventionally,    as 
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friends  might  have  done.     But  platitudes  did  not  come 
easily  yet. 

"  We — we  expected  you,"  I  said,  "  but  not  so  soon. 
Your  letter  only  arrived  this  morning." 

"  Did  it  ?  "  he  said  in  the  same  quiet,  even  tones.  "  I 
hope  I  have  not  put  you  to  inconvenience.  How  are 
you  all  ?  "  looking  round  the  room,  bright  now  with 
treacherous  glow  from  the  flaming  logs.  "  How  is  my 
uncle — and  Darby  ?  You  took  me  for  her,  did  you 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  a  moment.  We  always  have  tea  here 
together  about  this  time.  I  will  ring  for  it,"  I  added 
mechanically. 

"  Do,"  he  said.  "  It  will  be  like  the  old  days  in  the 
schoolroom.  Poor  old  days  !  How  far  back  they 
look  now  !  " 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  away,"  I  said. 

"  It  feels  like  a  century  to  me.  May  I  sit  down  ? 
These  chairs  look  inviting.  Thank  you.  Do  you 
know,"  with  a  short  laugh,  "  I  have  been  puzzling  myself 
all  the  way  down  in  the  train  as  to  what  I  am  to  call 
you.  '  Aunt  '  sounds  a  little  bit  preposterous.  '  Lady 
Ferrers  '  a  little  bit  formal.  Still,  it  had  best  be  Lady 
Ferrers." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  in  the  same  mechanical  way  ;  the 
strangeness,  the  hardness  about  him  seemed  to  have 
robbed  me  of  speech.     It  was  so  unfamiliar. 

He  looked  up  at  me.  I  was  standing  by  the  fireplace, 
after  ringing  the  bell.  The  light  seemed  to  deepen  and 
reflect  itself  in  the  hues  of  my  dress.  A  curious  sense 
of  bewilderment  was  in  my  heart — perhaps  it  showed 
itself  in  my  face. 

"  You  have  changed,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  very  much." 

"  Everybody  changes,"  I  said  hurriedly,  "  in  time  ; 
and  two  years  are  a  long  time." 

"  I — I,  think  you  have  grown,"  he  went  on  critically. 
"  You  look  taller,  and  more — more  womanly.  I  suppose 
that  is  the  correct  expression  ?  " 
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I  laughed. 

"  It  will  do,"  I  said,  "  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it. 
My  aim  in  life  is  to  look  dignified.  I  don't  think  a  very 
small  person  can  ever  do  that." 

"  They  only  look — lovable." 

"  That  is  hard  on  the  dignified  ones,"  I  said  lightly. 
"  But  perhaps  you  are  right.  Only  one  may  be  lovable 
without  looking  it,  I  hope." 

"  You,"  he  said,  "  might  be  anything." 

"lam  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  answered  tranquilly.  '  It 
is  what  I  have  often  wished.  I  should  like  to  be  bril- 
liant. I  have  often  thought  I  should  like  to  be  brilliant, 
but  as  yet  I  have  not  succeeded." 

"  I  think  the  society  papers  called  you  that,"  he  said, 
a  frown  contracting  his  brows.  "  I  fancy  I  have  read 
the  expression  somewhere." 

"  As — misapplied — to  me?"  I  asked  curiously. 
"  Did  you  ever  get  society  papers  in  the  backwoods  and 
mines  ?     Was  it  not  mines  you  spoke  of  in  your  letter  ?  ' 

"  Occasionally,"  he  said  ;  "not  often.  I  have  had 
some  queer  experiences  since — since  I  was  here  last." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  I  said.     "  And  did  you  like  them  ?  ' 

"  Not  all.     Do  you — do  you  see  any  difference  in 

me  i 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  they  bring  lights,"  I  said  calmly. 
"  Perhaps   I   may  discover  that  you  too  have  grown 

taller." 

"  I  have  had  hard  fare  to  live  on,"  he  said  coolly. 
"  It  may  have  been  conducive  to  growth  or — petrifac- 
tion." 

I  was  silent  then,  for  something  in  the  voice  and  look 
broke  up  the  crust  of  hardness  in  my  heart,  and  spoke  to 
me  of  pain,  and  endurance,  and  bitter  woe. 

The  lights  were  brought,  and  the  tea,  and  with  their 
entrance  came  Darby,  flitting,  pure  and  spirit-like,  into 
the  room,  pausing  as  if  some  prescience  warned  her  of 
an  intruder  on  its  dear-loved  solitude. 

"  Who  is  here  ?  "  she  asked  quickly.     "  Yorke  ?  " 
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I  led  her  up,  and  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"  She  at  least  is  not  changed,"  I  said,  as  our  eyes  met. 

"  Except  to  look  more  like  an  angel,"  he  said  very 
softly,  and  his  lips  touched  her  brow. 

A  great  peace  and  calm  seemed  to  settle  upon  us  with 
the  child's  presence.  She  took  off  the  restraint  and 
hardness  that  we  had  both  betrayed.  I  looked  at 
Yorke's  changed  face  with  a  sense  of  wonder,  for  it  was 
changed,  and  something  seemed  to  tell  me  not  for  the 
better. 

And  I,  looking  at  him,  felt  that  I  had  changed  too. 
A  sort  of  numbness  was  upon  my  heart.  It  thrilled  no 
longer  with  the  old  vivid  joys,  and  hopes,  and  fears. 
It  beat  on  quiescent,  and  at  peace.  It  could  not  have 
gone  back  now  to  the  old  foolish  times,  or  stretched  out 
quick  arms,  crying  "  Come  back !  Oh,  fill  my  life 
again  !  "  for,  suddenly,  without  warning,  or  reason,  or 
preparation  of  any  sort,  a  truth  shot  home  to  me,  barbed 
and  sharp,  but  wholesome  in  its  pain — a  feeling  that 
he  never  had  filled  it  ;  that  I  had  only  dreamt  he  did. 

In  the  unuttered  consolation  of  that  thought,  I  grew 
at  ease  with  him.  When  last  we  had  parted,  there 
had  been  a  lover's  plea  in  eyes  and  voice  ;  but  now, 
by  might  of  two  cold,  barren  years,  it  was  changed 
and  silenced. 

I  looked  life  and  its  necessities  in  the  face  from  a 

calmer  standpoint,  and  he I  almost  thought  he 

must  have  forgotten  altogether.  His  composure  accom- 
plished my  own.  Not  one  trace  was  there  in  voice  or 
look  of  the  old  love,  or  the  old  sorrow.  We  had  fought 
the  battle  in  our  respective  ways  ;  we  met,  and  claimed 
victory. 

When  I  went  to  my  room  that  evening  to  dress  for 
dinner,  I  said  gladly,  wonderingly — 

"  He  is  cured,  and  I — I  have  conquered.  Heaven 
has  been  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserved  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

CONFIDENCES 

Many  suns  arise  and  set, 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget ; 
Love  the  gift  is  love  the  debt — 
Even  so. 

"  Are  you  in  one  of  your  thoughtful  moods,  Joan  ?  " 
asked  my  husband. 

It  was  later  on  the  same  evening  of  Yorke's  arrival. 
I  was  in  my  dressing-room,  standing  with  one  arm  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  and  looking  down  at  the  fire.  When 
Sir  Ralph  spoke,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  lazily 
conscious  of  his  presence  for  some  time — that  I  had 
felt  he  was  watching  me,  though  to  all  outward  seeming 
I  was  alone  with  my  thoughts. 

I  looked  up,  then  began  to  unclasp  the  bracelets  from 
my  arm. 

"  Come  in,"  I  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  you." 

He  obeyed. 

"  Your  invitations,"  he  said  as  he  reached  my  side, 
"  are  too  rare  to  be  disregarded.  What  were  you  think- 
ing of  just  now  ?  " 

"Many  things,"  I  answered.  "One" — looking  up 
at  him — "  one  I  will  tell  you  if  you  like.  It  was  to 
wonder  why  you  were  watching  me  so  closely  this 
evening." 

"  I  was  watching  you  because  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  wondered  what  put  you  in  such  brilliant  spirits." 

"  Was  I  in  brilliant  spirits  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes.  No  doubt  " — and  he  sighed  a  little — "  no 
doubt  youth  attracts  youth.  I  am  too  old  and  staid 
for  you,  my  dear,  and  sometimes  I  think  you  in  your 
unselfishness  try  to  please  me  by  forming  yourself  on 
me,  as  it  were.  You,  too,  are  staid  and  grave  then,  but  I 
like  better  to  hear  laughter  from  your  lips  than  grave 
words,  and  pretty  nonsense,  such  as  you  chattered  to- 
night, than  forced  phrases.     I  want  nothing  from  you, 
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my  wife,  that  you  do  not  feel.  I  only  want  to  see  you 
happy." 

"  But  I  am  happy,"  I  said,  slipping  down  on  the  rug  at 
his  feet.  "  Very — very  happy.  Do  you,"  with  a  little 
hesitation,  "  do  you  ever  fancy  I  am  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  man  given  to  fancies,"  he  said  gravely. 
"It  is  my  misfortune,  perhaps,  to  take  things  very 
seriously." 

"  In  a  world,"  I  said,  "  wrhere  there  is  so  much  frivolity, 
such  a  disposition  can  scarcely  be  called  a  misfortune. 
And  have  you  taken  me  seriously  ?  " 

"  Very,"  he  answered.  "  Sometimes  I  wonder  how 
I  could  have  lived  my  life  without  you  all  these  long, 
weary  years." 

"  And  would  it,"  I  asked,  a  faint  tremor  in  my  voice — 
"  would  it  be  very  dreary  without  me — now  ?  " 

"  Do  not  jest  about  it,"  he  said,  his  hand  resting  on 
my  head  almost,  or  so  I  fancied,  as  if  he  were  blessing  me. 
"  You  are  life  of  my  life.  I  am  glad  sometimes  to  think 
I  am  so  much  older  than  yourself.  The  chances  in  the 
long  run  are  that  I  leave  you  first,  not  you  me." 

"  I  wonder,"  I  said  reflectively,  "  why  you  are  so 
fond  of  me  !  I  wish,"  looking  suddenly  up  in  his  face, 
"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  when  you  first  fell  in  love 
with  me.  There  is  nothing  a  woman  likes  better  than 
analysing  that  sort  of  feeling — It  is — it  is  very  gratify- 

"  No  doubt,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "  You  should  have 
added, '  to  her  vanity.'  But  have  I  not  told  you  before  ? 
I  fell  in  love,  to  quote  your  expression,  at  once,  I  am 
afraid,  if  attraction  and  interest  are  the  first  steps  on 
that  road.  I  liked  your  face.  I  liked  the  way  in  which 
you  stood  by  the  old  church-porch  with  your  little  sister's 
hand  clasped  in  yours,  and  such  a  beautiful  soft  light  in 
your  eyes.  That,  I  suppose,  was  the  beginning.  After- 
wards, there  were  so  many  things — that  time  when 
the  child  was  ill  among  them.  And  that  night — you 
remember  that  night,  Joan,  when  we  shared  the  watch 
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together — I  prayed  all  that  night  that  Heaven  would 
let  me  win  you.  I  seemed  to  know  then  how  blessed 
and  how  sacred  a  thing  that  name  of  wife  might  be." 

"  That  is  your  way,"  I  said  a  little  unsteadily.  "  You 
make  so  much  out  of  what  other  people  think  trifles — 
and  those  were  only  trifles.  I  was  attentive  to  a  little 
blind,  helpless  child,  to  some  one  who  had  loved  and 
clung  to  me,  and  looked  to  me  for  everything  all  her  life, 
and  then,"  with  a  sudden  little  catch  of  breath — "  then 
you  made  me  into  a  heroine.  Was  it  not  a  little — 
unwise  ?  " 

"  Love,"  he  said,  "  is  often  unwise.  But  it  was  not 
that  only.  You  had  such  a  cold,  hard  life  for  a  young 
girl.  Happiness,  and  love,  and  gaiety,  and  enjoyments, 
all  these  seemed  like  unknown  things  to  you." 

"  I  had,"  I  said  suddenly,  "  the  boys — I  had  always 
the  boys." 

"  But  when  they  left,"  he  said  with  that  inexpressible 
tenderness  of  voice  and  manner  that  made  his  great 
charm,  "  I  think  it  was  a  little  dreary  for  3rou  then. 
And  oh,  child,  there  was  not  a  shade  of  pallor  on  your 
cheek,  or  a  look  of  sadness  in  your  eyes,  or  a  tired  or 
weary  tone  in  your  voice,  that  did  not  pain  and  stir  my 
heart  in  sympathy.  And  so  the  feeling  grew  and 
strengthened  day  by  day,  colouring  my  hours,  my 
dreams,  making  me  a  coward,  and  at  times,  I  fear — a 
fool.  But  that  is  the  story,  dear,  of  how  I  fell  in  love 
with  you." 

"  It  is  a  very,  nice  story,"  I  said,  drawing  his  hand 
down  to  my  face,  and  resting  one  cheek  against  the  broad 
brown  palm  ;    "it  has  such  a  real  sound  in  it." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  very  real." 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  went  on  presently,  "  that  all  love 
is  like  that — that  it  grows,  and  deepens,  and  strengthens, 
and  lasts  ?  " 

"  There  is  only  one  true  love,"  he  said  ;  "  there  may 
be  imitations — hosts  of  them  :  the  stirring  of  fancy,  the 
frenzy  of  passion,  the  fever  of  admiration,  the  ignoble 
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desire  of  vanity,  but  these  are  not  love — they  would 
not  last." 

I  was  silent.  I  was  trying  to  classify  York's  love  for 
me  under  any  one  of  these  headings. 

"  I  think,"  I  said  at  last,  "  you  are  one  of  the  few  good 
men  in  the  world  ;  I — I  have  always  felt  that — always. 
That  and  the  sense  of  perfect  rest  and  security  you  have 
brought  me  are  things  for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful.     It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but " 

"  But  you  often  say  odd  things,"  he  finished  quietly  ; 
"  I  know  quite  well  what  you  mean,  my  dear,  and  that 
shows  me  I  was  correct  in  my  surmise — your  life  had 
not  been  a  happy  one." 

"  It  might,"  I  said  suddenly,  almost  passionately — 
"  it  might  if  I  had  been  a  little  wiser." 

"  That,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  is  too  much  to  expect. 
You  were  very  young." 

"  Fortunately  that  is  a  fault  that  every  day  will 
mend,"  I  said  gaily,  for  tears  were  near  my  eyes,  and  I 
would  not  have  him  see  them.  "  I  have  improved  on 
that  already,  and  if  you  have  a  little  more  patience " 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  need  it  ?  "  he  asked  gently ; 
"  do  you  think  I  am  not  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Are  you  ?  "  I  cried  eagerly,  dropping  his  hands  and 
looking  up  full  in  his  face,  "  are  you,  really  ?  I  so  often 
think  you  are  not." 

"  Then  you  must  think  me  a  great  tyrant,"  he  said, 
with  a  fondness  that  deepened  into  passionate  tender- 
ness as  his  eyes  gave  back  the  look  of  mine.  "  My  wife — 
tell  me,  are  you  happier  now  ?  " 

"  I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life,"  I  said,  and  said 
it  with  truth,  for  the  fullness  and  greatness  of  that  great 
unselfish  love  swept  over  me  like  a  tide,  and  all  the 
paltering,  and  instability,  and  uncertainty  of  my  own 
feelings  in  the  past  seemed  swept  away  by  its  mighty 
flood.  "It  is  quite  true,"  I  added,  nestling  back 
again  to  my  former  position  ;  "  I  mean  it  with  all  my 
heart." 
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"  Thank  God  !  "  he  said  solemnly.  "  I— I  used  to 
think  at  first,  Joan,  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  marrying 
you.  That  you  had  not  known  your  heart ;  that — that 
there  was  something " 

"  Do  not  think  that,"  I  said  impulsively.  "  Perhaps 
I  did  not  know  it  then  ;  but  I  do  now." 

"  I  wonder  if  that  is  so,"  he  said  slowly.  "  Somehow, 
when  we  are  together — when  I  see  us  side  by  side — I 
have  always  a  sense  of  unfitness.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me,  dear  ;  it  is  only  the  unfitness  that  the  world 
points  out  between  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  and — 
an  old  man  whom  she  has  married." 

"  That,"  I  said,  colouring  hotly,  "  is  flattery  to  me, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rebuke.  For  you  are  not  an  old 
man  by  any  means.  And  young  women  with  any 
sense  always  admire  men  of  your  age  and  appearance. 
I  have  always  done  so.  I  like  your  big,  soldierly  figure, 
and  that  sense  of  strength  and  repose  you  give,  whether 
you  speak,  or  are  silent  or " — with  a  little  laugh — 
"  only  pose  for  effect.  If  you  looked  at  all  out  of  place 
in  the  London  ball-rooms,  it  was  only  because  you  were 
so  immeasurably  superior  to  the  hosts  who  crowded 
them.  There  !  "  I  added,  breaking  off  abruptly,  "  what 
nice  things  we  have  been  saying  to  each  other !  It 
is  like  belonging  to  a  '  mutual  admiration  society,'  is 
it  not  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  nice  things  to  me," 
he  said,  smiling,  "  and  very  pleasant." 

"  That  is  not  a  bit  like  a  husband's  speech,"  I  said. 
"  I  wonder  what  makes  you  so  chivalrous  ?  That  has 
always  struck  me  in  your  manner  to  women.  Most 
men  appear  to  look  upon  us  as  inferior  creatures  alto- 
gether." 

"  I  have  always  thought  highly  of  women,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  does  not. 
I  think  our  esteem  and  reverence  would  make  them 
worthy  of  it,  if  they  once  believed  in  it.  It  is  the  cant 
of  the  present  day  to  say  they  are  frivolous  anl  bad, 
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but  I  don't  believe  it.     I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to 
believe  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  it  is  only  that  they 
are  weak.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  you  would  be  very 
pitiless  to  error,  or — weakness.  You  can  be  very  stern 
with  all  your  gentleness,  you  know." 

"  I — I  hope  I  may  never  be  called  upon  to  satisfy 
that  wonder  in  your  case,"  he  said  fondly.  "  Not  that 
I  think  so.  One  thing  I  have  always  admired  in  you 
is  your  perfect  frankness  and  candour.  And  as  long 
as  husband  and  wife  are  frank  and  open  with  each 
other,  there  can  be  little  fear  of  any  breach  between  them. 
It  is  deception  and  want  of  confidence  that  work  most 
of  the  mischief  between  hearts  that  love.  With  me, 
love  and  trust  go  hand-in-hand.  I  cannot  give  the 
one  and  withhold  the  other." 

"  But,"  I  said  faintly,  "If  one  were  lost — if  you 
ceased  to  trust " 

"  Do  not  hint  at  that,"  he  said  sternly.  "  Why 
pursue  vague  shadows  when  we  have  just  assured  each 
other  that  we  are  happy  ?  I  don't  care  to  leave  my 
present  state  of  security  and  content  to  chase  some 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  fancy.  If  I  know  anything  of  you  at 
all,  Joan,  I  know  that  you  would  never  betray  my  trust 
in  you — that  is  quite  enough  for  me.  Other  things  must 
stand  their  chance.  Vague  possibilities  shall  not  dis- 
turb me  here.  At  least  I  have  you  in  my  arms,  and  you 
have  told  me  you  love  me.  Let  the  world  go  by — for 
to-night." 

If  I  had  had  any  faint-hearted,  foolish  idea  of  telling 
him  that  long-guarded  secret,  those  words  banished  it. 
If,  in  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  I  longed  to  fall  upon 
my  knees,  weeping,  "  Husband,  forgive  me  !  I  wronged 
you  once,"  that  feeling  glided  back,  ghost-like,  to  its 
hidden  grave. 

It  was  an  ugly  thing  to  confess— infidelity  of  thought 
— withheld  confidences  from  the  first. 

All  our  peace  and  growing  content  would  be  banished. 
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This  frail,  new  bud  of  love  just  opening  in  my  heart 
would  be  chilled  and  nipped  by  the  frost  of  cold  disdain. 
He  would  never  believe  in  me  again.  I  felt  that,  and  I 
dared  not  run  the  risk  of  verifying  the  belief. 

"  Love  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,"  I  told  myself. 
"  Such  love  as  this  I  should  never  find  again.  It  is  so 
great,  so  pure,  so  perfect.  It  thinks  only  of  me — my 
happiness,  my  peace,  my  enjoyment.  Oh,  I  cannot  lose 
it — I  cannot !  " 

And  so  the  hour  slipped  by,  taking  opportunity  with 
it,  and  I  kept  silent  still. 

Was  it  very  wrong,  and  was  I  very  weak  ?  It  is  going 
over  the  old  ground  again  to  ask  it. 

Yet  I  asked  it  then,  and  I  asked  it  now,  when  this 
night  and  this  hour  have  already  passed  into  things 
that  "  have  been " — v/hen  once  more,  in  self-com- 
muning, I  pass  in  review  the  two  loves  that  have  come 
into  my  life  and  altered  its  course  ;  whether  for  good  or 
ill  I  cannot  tell  yet. 

"If  my  mother  were  alive,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  she 
would  understand.  No  one  else  could.  Oh,  to  creep 
into  her  arms  now  !  To  lay  my  head  on  her  breast 
as  I  did  when  I  was  a  little,  tired  child,  to  weep  out  my 
sorrow  there,  and  hear  her  gentle  counsel !  I  think  she 
would  help  me,  and  she  would  plead  for  me  if — if  he 
were  cold  and  stern,  as  I  know  he  can  be.  But  I  have 
no  one  to  whom  I  can  speak,  and  if  he  were  to  change 
to  me,  I  think  I  could  not  bear  it.  It  would  break  my 
heart." 

So  with  tears  that  almost  blot  out  that  last  entry,  I 
close  my  journal,  and  my  secret  is  my  secret  still,  and 
so  it  must  remain  1 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 

DROPPING   THE   MASK 

Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet, 
Idle  habit  links  ns  yet. 
What  is  love  ?     For  we  forget — 
Oh,  no,  no  ! 

That  I  should  be  entertaining  Yorke  Ferrers  in  my 
own  house  as  a  guest— that  he  should  be  simply  polite,  and 
friendly,  and  conventional,  would  have  once  seemed  to 
me  an  astounding  and  impossible  fact.  But  it  was  a 
fact  nevertheless,  and  one  to  which  I  grew  accustomed 
as  days  passed  by.  With  each  day  the  feeling  of  a  change 
— a  strange,  indescribable,  but  most  complete  change — 
dawned  upon  me.  Never  by  one  word  or  look  did  he 
recur  to  the  past — never  by  the  faintest  allusion  recall 
that  scene  of  our  last  parting. 

Sometimes,  as  I  thought  with  a  shudder  of  his  wild 
words  and  his  fierce  anger,  I  asked  myself  could  such 
things  have  really  been  ?  Well,  I  had  gone  through 
the  fire — I  had  passed  the  heyday  of  romance.  I  could 
look  back  now  upon  the  danger  escaped,  and  look  for- 
ward with  a  sudden  belief  in  possibilities  of  happiness. 
True,  the  rich  suggestiveness  of  youth  no  longer  painted 
a  future  decked  in  rainbow  hues,  or  golden  with  endless 
delights  ;  but  I  could  set  those  visions  aside  without  a 
pang,  and  equipoise  properly  the  value  of  a  quiet  and 
deep-rooted  content. 

"  It  is  over — safely  over,"  I  would  tell  myself,  draw- 
ing in  a  deep  breath  of  thankfulness.  "  Perhaps,  after 
all,  he  will  marry  Nettie  Croft." 

But  Nettie  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene.  I  had 
written  twice,  but  without  avail.  I  made  up  my  mind  at 
last  that  I  would  go  and  fetch  her  myself,  refusing  all 
excuse.  I  had  a  sort  of  longing  to  see  Yorke  Ferrers 
with  her,  to  see  if  he  would  take  up  that  broken  thread 
again,  knotting  it  with  new  admiration  and  regard, 
for  indeed  Nettie  was  worth  both. 
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I  had  organized  a  small  party,  and  I  determined  to 
make  Nettie  come  to  it.  Alfy  had  promised  to  run  down 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  one  or  two  of  the  county 
magnates  had  accepted  an  unceremonious  invitation 
based  on  the  plea  of  my  "  husband's  nephew."  Things 
being  so  far  satisfactory,  I  ordered  my  pony-carriage 
one  afternoon — the  fourth  or  fifth  since  Yorke  had 
arrived — and  drove  over  to  the  Crofts.  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  with  any  amount  of  arguments  and  per- 
suasions. I  was  determined  that  Nettie  should  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  a  cure  that  was  almost  perfect,  that 
she  should  assist  me  in  convincing  myself  that  the  old 
sweet  folly  was  utterly  dead — too  dead  for  any  pos- 
sible resurrection. 

So,  ready  for  battle,  and  armed  at  all  points,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  little,  dingy,  shabby  drawing-room 
of  the  Crofts,  and  there,  sitting  calmly  at  his  ease, 
and  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  grandmother 
and  granddaughter,   was  York  Ferrers  himself. 

I  was  so  amazed  that  I  could  not  even  offer  any 
conventional  greeting.  "  You  here  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  You  never  told  me  you  were  coming." 

"  And  you  favoured  me  with  equal  confidence,"  he 
said  sarcastically.     "  I  never  expected  to  meet  you  here." 

Then  I  remembered  myself,  and  went  over  to  greet  Mrs. 
Croft,  who  was  glowering  at  us  both  in  malicious  and  most 
sinister  fashion. 

"  It  is  not  always  prearranged  things  that  are  as  easy 
as  accidents,"  she  said,  and  something  in  her  voice  and 
look  made  me  colour  hotly  as  I  turned  to  Nettie. 

We  kissed  each  other  as  usual,  but  for  a  second  a 
flash  of  eager  curiosity  shot  from  her  eyes  to  mine. 
The  memory  of  that  evening  was  present  with  us  both. 
We  had  not  met  since,  and  we  met  now  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  we  had  then  discussed. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  by  the  fire,"  she  said,  "  and  have 
some  tea." 

I  took  the  low  chair  Yorke  brought  forward.     I  noted 
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how  his  eyes  followed  the  grace  of  that  willowy 
figure  in  the  simple  brown  velvet  gown,  and  I  noted, 
too,  how  gracefully  and  calmly  Nettie  bore  herself. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  embarrassment  in  face  or  look. 
If  she  had  any  regrets  or  memories  she  held  them  in 
check  with  a  steady  hand. 

The  turn  of  conversation  was  necessarily  general, 
broken  now  and  then  by  sharp  remark  or  bit  of  pungent 
gossip  from  old  Mrs.  Croft.  I  sipped  my  tea,  and 
watched  the  firelight  play  on  Nettie's  brown  hair  and 
soft  violet  eyes,  and  thought  how  sweet  and  fair  she 
looked,  and  what  a  sense  of  rest  and  repose  seemed 
about  her.  What  could  a  man  desire  better  than  this 
soft  feminine  nature,  full  offender  sympathy  and  generous 
thoughts,  and  sweet  with  treasures  of  patience  and 
forbearance  ? 

Yorke  talked  a  great  deal.  Perhaps  he  liked  a 
feminine  audience,  or  our  silent  admiration  encouraged 
him  to  be  brilliant.  His  description  of  places  and 
people  stood  out  as  so  many  pictures,  and  we  listened 
and  wondered,  and  questioned,  until  we  had  drawn 
from  him  a  great  many  accounts  of  those  two  years  of 
wandering. 

At  last  I  remembered  my  errand,  and  told  Nettie  that 
I  had  come  with  an  invitation  to  which  I  would  hear  no 
refusal.  She  looked  at  her  grandmother,  but  the  old  lady 
nodded  a  gracious  assent. 

"  Go,  child — go,"  she  said  quickly,  "  and  stay  as  long 
as  you  like." 

"  I  will  come  in  the  afternoon,  and  stay  the  day  after," 
Nettie  said  quickly.  "  That  will  be  long  enough.  I  do 
not  like  to  leave  grandmamma  so  much  alone." 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered,  rising  to  take  my  leave. 
"  I  will  send  the  carriage  for  you,  or,"  glancing  at 
York,  who  had  also  risen,  "  perhaps  Mr.  Ferrers  will  call 
and  drive  you  over  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  answered  Yorke  quickly,  '*  if 
Nettie  will  trust  herself  to  me." 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  Nettie  coldly.  "  I  will  not 
trouble  you.  Joan  always  arranges  matters  for  me, 
and  my  box  would  not  go  in  the  pony-carriage." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Yorke  huffily.  Then  he 
turned  to  me.  "  Will  you  give  me  a  lift  home — or  is  it 
inconvenient  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  said  ;  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  driving.     I  am  always  nervous  about  that  hill. " 

So  we  all  shook  hands,  and  I  had  only  just  an  instant 
to  whisper  to  Nettie — 

"  It  is  all  right  now ;    he  has  got  over  it." 

Then  I  went  out  into  the  cold,  frosty  air,  and  Yorke 
assisted  me  into  the  little  carriage,  and  took  his  place 
beside  me,  and  we  drove  off. 

"  So,"  he  said  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  "  so  you 
have  formed  a  friendship.  Are  you  and  Nettie  in- 
separable ?  " 

"  Does  that  follow  ?  "  I  asked  quietly.  "lam  very 
fond  of  her.  I — I  think,  too,  she  is  fond  of  me ;  but 
we  are  not  necessarily  inseparable." 

"  When  I  knew  you,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "  you  had 
not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  her." 

"  True,"  I  said.  "  It  was  you  and  she  who  were 
inseparable  then.     It  is  odd  how  things  change." 

"  And  people,  too,"  he  said  gloomily.  "  Yes,  I 
believe  I  was  fond  of  Nettie  once." 

"  There  is  no  reason,"  I  said  tranquilly,  "  why  you 
should  not  be  fond  of  her  again.  She,  at  least,  is  not 
changed." 

"  You  talk,"  he  said  savagely,  "  as  if  it  were  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  fond  of  anybody.  I  hate 
to  hear  such  nonsense." 

I  was  silent.  I  felt  indignant  at  the  rudeness  of  tone 
and  words.  Presently  I  said  icily  :  "  You  have  not 
learnt  to  improve  your  manners  in  these  two  years." 

"  Don't  talk  of  these  two  years,"  he  said  ;  "  I  wonder 
I  am  alive." 

"  Have  you  gone  through  such  perils  ?  "   I   asked. 
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'  You  can  pose  for  another  Othello.  You  will  become 
quite  interesting  if  you  relate  adventures  as  you  did 
this  afternoon." 

"  This  afternoon  ?  "  he  said  moodily.  "  Well,  I  had 
to  talk.  One  can't  sit  dumb — and  that  old  cat  of  a 
Croft  woman  has  such  sharp  eyes.  Do  you  know  she 
hates  you,  Joan  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  gravely.  "  She  wanted  to  marry 
Nettie  to  Sir  Ralph.  But  I  thought  it  was  agreed  you 
were  not  to  call  me — Joan." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Ferrers,"  he  said  coldly. 
"  It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  It  is  not  quite  easy  some- 
times to  force  it  into  a  contrary  groove  to  one's  thoughts." 

"  Let  us  return  to  Nettie,"  I  said  abruptly.  "  You 
have  said  you  were  fond  of  her  once.  Did  it  never  occur 
to  you  in  those  days  that  she — she  also  might  have  been 
a  little  fond  of — you  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  turning  to  me  and  speaking  with  an 
accent  of  genuine  surprise.  "  No  ;  it  never  did.  Nettie 
was  always  quiet  and  self-contained.  I  looked  upon  her 
as — as  a  sort  of  sister." 

"  That  is  an  impossible  relationship,"  I  said,  "  be- 
tween people  who  are  not  related.  Sometimes  I  think 
you  did  not  behave  quite  well  to  her." 

"  According  to  you,"  he  said,  "  I  have  never  behaved 
well  to  anybody.  I  am  an  unfortunate  wretch  alto- 
gether." 

"  A  man,"  I  went  on  coldly,  "  should  always  be 
careful  in  his  dealings  with  women.  It  is  not  fair  to 
fill  their  lives  with  vain  dreams  and  hopes,  and  a  young 
girl's  heart  is  overflowing  with  passionate  fancies — 
with  all  sorts  of  vivid  imaginings.  Any  man  almost 
might  be  to  her  a  hero,  if  he  only  set  himself  to  become 

it.     Then — afterwards Oh,"  breaking  suddenly  off 

with  indignation,"  it'is  a  shameful  thing — a  base  thing." 

'  Do  not  speak  as  if  you  were  accusing  me,"  he  said, 
checking  the  speed  of  the  ponies  to  a  walk.  "  I  never  did 
that." 
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"  Did  you  not  ?  "  I  said,  recovering  myself  with  an 
effort.  "  Well,  I  did  not  accuse  you.  I  was  speaking 
generally.  Please  drive  a  little  quicker.  It  is  grow- 
ing so  dark." 

"  Are  you  afraid  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  think  I  know  my 
way,  and  the  ponies  are  not  hard  to  manage." 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  not  afraid,  only  Darby  will  be 
waiting." 

"  What  an  idol  you  have  made  of  that  child  !  "  he 
said.  "  It  is  always  of  her  you  think ;  I  wonder,"  with  a 
little,  hard  laugh,  "  your  husband  is  not  jealous." 

"  He  is  too  wise  and  good  to  be  that,"  I  said  tran- 
quilly. "  Jealousy  is  a  foolish  feeling — an  altogether 
irrational  feeling.  There  is  nothing  irrational  about  Sir 
Ralph." 

"  No,"  he  sneered  ;  "he  was  always  perfection  in 
your  eyes.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  pity  I  cannot 
mould  myself  on  him." 

"  I  should  not  advise  you  to  try,"  I  said.  "  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day,  and  I  fear  it  would  be  a  failure." 

"  You  have  learnt  your  lesson  well,"  he  said  very  low  ; 
and  he  raised  the  whip  and  touched  the  ponies,  making 
the  mettlesome  little  creatures  fly  through  the  sharp 
air  as  if  they  had  wings.  "  I  suppose  you  hate  me 
now  ? 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  "  for  both  our  sakes  it  is  wiser  to 
enter  upon   no   personal  discussions." 

"  Wiser — yes,  it  is  wiser,"  he  said.  "  Two  years  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  you  and — Nettie  Croft." 

"  Why  do  you  bring  her  name  in  ?  "  I  asked  sharply. 

"  I  thought  it  would  please  you,"  he  said  coolly. 
"  Imitation  is  flattery,  you  know,  and  she  certainly  seems 
to  have  formed  herself  upon  you." 

"  That  is  not  true,"  I  said  indignantly.  "  We  are  as 
different — as  different " 

"  As  the  Joan  of  three  years  ago  is  to  the  Lady 
Ferrers  of  to-day,"  he  said,  as  I  stammered  over  a 
suitable  comparison.     "  That  will  do,  if  you  are  seeking 
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for  anything  unlike.  I  am  glad  something  can  rouse 
you.  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  what  it  was  to  be 
even  angry.  So  you  think  her  different  ?  Well,  I  like 
contrasts." 

I  was  silent. 

The  sharp,  cold  air  whirled  by,  the  bare  trees  and 
hedgerows  seemed  running  a  wild,  mad  race.  I  felt 
annoyed  and  perplexed.  I  could  not  understand 
Yorke,  and  yet  I  dared  not  question  him  too  closely.  I 
wished  for  no  allusion  to  the  past,  no  return  to  dreams 
and  visions  of  sentiment.  Let  them  lie  on  their  two^ 
years'  grave,  undisturbed  and  forgotten. 

In  silence  we  drove  on,  in  silence  we  reached  the 
lodge-gates  and  passed  into  the  park.  Then,  half-way 
up  the  drive,  Yorke  suddenly  drew  the  ponies  to  a 
standstill. 

"  Joan,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  you  have  changed,  and 
so  have  I  ;  it  mayn't  be — quite — in  the  same  way. 
But  that  matters  not.  The  change  is  there.  Now  for 
one  moment  drop  your  mask.  Let  us  go  back  to 
Konigssee." 

"  No,"  I  cried  fiercely,  "  not  for  one  moment — not 
for  one  second  even  !  I  will  not  go  back.  I  will  not 
even  think  of  that  time.  Oh,  shame — shame  on  you 
to  ask  me  !  " 

"  I  asked  you,"  he  said  in  a  strange,  husky  voice, 
"  to  try  you,  Joan.  You  have  not — forgotten.  No  ; 
well  as  you  play  your  part,  you  have  not  forgotten." 

He  lashed  the  ponies,  they  sprang  forward — forward, 
and  almost  over  a  figure  coming  towards  us  down  the 
dark  and  winding  drive. 

"  Take  care  !  "  I  cry  in  terror,  but  the  figure  turned 
aside  and  passed  shadow-like  into  the  brushwood  and 
shrubberies. 

It  was  a  woman's  figure,  tall  and  dark,  and  with  a  gleam 
of  silvery  hair  under  dusky  draperies. 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  March  is  taking  a  walk,"  I  said  to 
myself.     "  But  what  an  odd  time  ?  " 


>> 
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Then  the  ponies  reached  the  hall-door,  and  I  sprang 
from  the  carriage  and  passed  in  without  another  word 
or  look  at  Yorke  Ferrers. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

AN    INJUSTICE 

And  he  that  shuts  love  out 

In  turn  shall  be 

Shut  out  from  love,  and  on  the  threshold  lie, 

Howling  in  outer  darkness. 

The  day  of  the  dinner-party  has  come  and  passed. 
Let  me  try  and  chronicle  it  as  I  have  other  events. 
Since  that  drive  with  Yorke  Ferrers  we  have  spoken 
no  word  to  one  another,  except  in  the  presence  of  others. 
The  fire  of  my  indignation  is  still  smouldering,  but  it 
only  shows  itself  in  indifference  and  avoidance.  To- 
night he  has  devoted  himself  to  Nettie  Croft,  and  I,  doing 
my  duty  as  hostess,  and  striving  to  entertain  the  county 
magnates,  am  yet  keenly  conscious  of  the  beauty  and 
happiness  of  my  friend's  face,  and  the  air  of  engross- 
ment and  tenderness  which  marks  Yorke  Ferrers' 
manner. 

Sir  Ralph  looks  pleased — doubtless  he  is  building 
up  plans  for  the  future  ;  and  I — am  I  pleased  too  ? 
I  can  hardly  tell.  The  memory  of  that  last  scene  is 
always  painfully  present.  The  tones  of  Yorke's  voice, 
the  look  in  his  eyes,  recur  to  me  again  and  again,  and  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  playing  a  double  part,  as  if  I  ought  to 
warn  Nettie  not  to  trust  him.  Has  he  not  cost  her 
sorrow  enough  ?  Has  she  not  had  convincing  proof  of 
his  unstable  nature  ?  And  yet  how  soft  her  eyes  grow 
at  his  words  !  How  beautiful  a  flush  is  on  her  cheek  ! 
What  sweet,  shy  grace  in  her  looks  and  movements  ! 

I  long  for  the  evening  to  be  over  !  I  long  for  that 
deferred  chat  over  my  dressing-room  fire,  which  is  an 
established  rule  of  Nettie's  visits  ;  and  yet,  when  the 
evening  is  over,  when,  in  all  the  comfort  of  dressing 
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gowns  and  slippers,  we  sit  as  we  have  so  often  sat,  a 
strange  sense  of  restraint  and  embarrassment  creeps 
over  me.  I  cannot  speak  of  that  drive,  of  that  one  look 
that  told  me  he  had  not  forgotten — that,  great  as  was 
the  change  effected  by  these  two  years,  it  was  not  the 
change  I  had  prayed  for  in  him,  and  accomplished  for 
myself. 

"  Well,"  Nettie  said  at  last,  "  you  see  my  prophecy  was 
correct,  Joan.  When  I  had  your  letter  I  felt  positively 
frightened  for  you.     How — how  did  you  meet  ?  " 

"  As  you  see  us  now,"  I  answered  coolly.  "  I  told 
you  the  other  day  it  was  all  over  for  both  of  us." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Joan  ?  "  looking  at  me  with 
joyful  hope  dawning  in  those  lovely  violet  eyes.  "  Quite 
sure  of  it  ?  There  is  nothing  harder,  you  know,  than  to 
be  honest  with  a  feeling  of  that  sort." 

"  Nettie,"  I  said,  slipping  my  hand  in  hers,  "  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  that  will  convince  you.  I  believe — 
I  am  almost  sure  in  fact,  that  I  am  falling  in  love  with — 
my  husband." 

"  Really  ?  "  she  cried  joyfully,  then  turned  my  face 
to  hers  and  looked  scrutinizingly  at  it.  "  Why,"  with 
a  laugh,  "  you  are  actually  blushing  !  I  do  believe  you 
are  right.  Oh,  Joan,  that  is  good  news  indeed  !  I  have 
had  such  fears  for  you,  ever — ever  since  you  told  me 
about  Yorke.  But,"  hesitatingly,  "  is  it  not  rather — 
rather  sudden  ?  Do  you  remember  our  last  talk,  and 
when  you  would  not  even  hear  of  possible  consolation  ? 
Was  it — was  it  when  you  saw  how  changed  he  was  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  I  said  slowly,  "  it  has  been  growing  up 
gradually  and  slowly,  but  surely,  for  all  that.  Then — 
I  mean  a  few  nights  ago — Sir  Ralph  came  here,  and  sat 
just  where  you  are  sitting,  Nettie  ;  and  we  began  to 
talk,  and  I  made  him  tell  me  all  about  when  he  first 
fell  in  love  with  me,  and  he  showed  me  more  of  his  heart 
than  perhaps  he  was  aware  of.  Such  a  noble  heart, 
Nettie  ;  such  a  strong,  unselfish,  noble  heart  !  " 

'  Yes,  dear,"  as  I  paused  ;    "  I  always  knew  that." 
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"  Well,"  I  said  half  shyly,  "  it  made  me  feel  proud 
and  yet  ashamed.     I  said  to  myself,   '  How  he  loves 
me  !  '   and,  after  all,  a  love  like  that  is  not  often  given 
one  ;    and  I,  though  I  thought  I  knew  him  so  well, 
yet  seemed  to  know  him  in  a  different  way  altogether 
that  night.     Then  I  said  to  myself,  '  Life  is  too  short  for 
risks  ;   I  will  not  lose  this  great  gift  '  ;   and  I  turned  to 
him,  and  I  told  him  that  I — I,  too,  loved  him  ;   and,  as 
I  said  it,  the  fever  and  pain  seemed  to  fall  away  from 
me,  and  a  great  peace  came  in  their  stead  ;   and  when  I 
rested  there  in  his  arms,  against  his  heart,  I  felt — oh, 
I  felt  as  if  the  peace  and  the  trust  were  worth  a  thousand 
of  that  old  fiery  worship — that  old  passionate  romance !  ' 
"  And  had  you  seen  Yorke  then  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 
"  Yes  ;    it  was  the  night  of  his  return." 
"  The  night   of  his  return  !  "   she   echoed   joyfully. 
"  Then,  indeed,  you  must  be  cured.     Oh,  I  am  glad  of 
it,  Joan — very,  very  glad  of  it !  " 
"  And  so,"  I  said,  "  am  I." 

"  But,  dear,"  she  resumed  presently,  with  a  soft  and 
pretty  hesitation  that  became  her  infinitely,  "  what 
about — him  ?  " 

"  You  must  judge  of  that  yourself,"  I  answered. 
"  If  he  is  not  cured,  I  think  you  could  soon  effect  such  a 

result." 

"  And  would  you  mind  ?  "  she  asked,  colouring 
warmly  as  she  met  my  eyes. 

"  Mind ! "  I  said.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  I  am 
cured  ? " 

"  But,"  she  said  gravely,  "  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he 
is.  It  was — it  was  very  daring  of  him  to  return  here. 
And,  though  he  scarcely  looks  at  you,  or  speaks,  not  a 
movement  of  yours  escapes  him,  and  certainly  not  a  word 
you  say.     I  noticed  that  to-night,  many  times." 

"  It  is  your  fancy,"  I  said  earnestly  ;  "  it  must  be 
your  fancy." 

"  I  hope  it  is,"  she  said,  "  for  both  our  sakes.  Joan," 
she  went  on  with  sudden,  passionate  eagerness,  "  you 
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would  be  honest  with  me,  would  you  not  ?  Have  I 
deceived  myself  ?  I — I  could  not  bear  to  go  through 
all  that  a  second  time.  It  would  kill  me,  I  think. 
To-night  he  spoke  of  those  old  days — spoke  tenderly 
and  regretfully  ;  and  I — I  could  not  help  being  the 
'happier  for  it." 

"  You  must  lead  him  back,"  I  said,  "  by  memory  of 
those  old  days." 

Her  face  had  lost  its  delicate  colour,  and  looked  pale 
and  weary  now. 

"  If  I  could  !  "  she  said  in  a  half  whisper  ;  "  if  I 
only  could  !  " 

"  Go  to  bed  now,"  I  said,  rising,  and  looking  at  the 
clock,  which  marked  already  the  half-hour  past  mid- 
night. "  Sleep  and  rest  will  compose  your  nerves,  and 
help  you  to  play  your  part.  You  must  not  let  him  see 
you  care  too  much." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  I  have  to  act  my 
part  as  if — as  if  nothing  really  touched  me.  Life  is  a 
little  hard  for  women,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

'  It  is  hard,"  I  said,  "  for  everybody  in  some  way." 

"  It  will  not  be  hard  for  you  any  longer,"  she  said, 
laying  both  hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  looking  down  at 
my  face.  "  You  have  gained  a  great  victory,  Joan. 
You  will  be  happy  now." 

'  I  should  be  happier,"  I  said  brokenly,  "  if  I  had 
had  the  courage  to  tell  myhusband  the  truth  at  first.  But 
I  began  with  deception,  and  I  think  sometimes,  Nettie, 
that  I  shall  not  escape  unpunished." 

She  kissed  me  softly  on  the  lips. 
'  It  was  a  pity,"  she  said  ;    "  yes — it  was  a  pity. 
But  you  may  find  courage  to  tell  him  yet." 

"  No,"  I  said  sadly,  "it  is  too  late,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  he  despised  me,  as — as  I  despise  myself." 

"  You  need  not  do  that,"  she  said.  "  The  error  was 
not  wholly  yours  ;  and  it  is  so  hard  to  speak  of — of 
anything  of  that  sort  to  a  third  person.  Did  Sir  Ralph 
ever  ask  if  you  had  loved  any  one  else  ?  " 
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"  No,"  I  said.  "  Once  I  thought  he  must  have  seen 
I  cared  for  Yorke.  It  was  that  time  before  we  went  to 
Nice  ;  but  he  never  asked  me." 

"  He  is  very  generous,"  she  said. 

"  He  is  all  that  is  true  and  noble,"  I  answered  warmly. 
"  There  is  so  much  to  admire  and  like  in  him,  that  when 
once  I  begin  to  think  of  all,  I  do  not  know  where  to 
stop." 

"  And  are  they  good  friends  ?  "  she  asked.  "  He  and 
Yorke  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  I  told  her  thoughtfully,  as  I  looked 
back  on  those  past  days  and  weeks  since  Yorke  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Hall  again.  "  Much  better 
friends  than  they  used  to  be." 

"  Then  on  the  whole,"  she  said,  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  "  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  things 
have  turned  out  so  well ;  and,  perhaps,"  she  added, 
her  eyes  drooping  shyly  once  again,  "  perhaps,  after  all, 
I   did  Yorke   an   injustice." 

"  When  ?  "  I  asked  quickly. 

"  When  I  said  he  had  not  returned  for  any  good 
purpose." 

"  Did  you  say  that  ?     I  did  not  know." 

"  I  said  it  to — myself,"  she  answered  slowly,  "  when 
I  received  your  letter." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

A   MYSTERY 

We  have  done  with  tears  and  treasons 

And  love  for  treason's  sake  ; 
Room  for  the  swift  new  seasons, 

The  years  that  burn  and  break. 

Nettie  Croft  stays  on  with  us  after  the  dinner-party 
for  several  days. 

A  hard  frost  has  set  in,  and  Yorke  Ferrers,  and  Alfy, 
and  herself  pass  most  of  their  time  skating.     I  do  not 
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skate,  and  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  Darby  to  go  out, 
so  Sir  Ralph  has  to  chaperon  Nettie.  One  afternoon, 
however,  I  go  down  to  the  pond  to  watch  them.  The 
blinding  whiteness  of  the  snow  is  everywhere  ;  the  frost 
crystals  hang  on  every  tiny  twig  and  blade  that  shows 
itself.  The  air  is  bitterly  cold — a  sharp,  stinging,  pain- 
ful cold  that  finds  its  way  through  furs  and  wraps,  and 
makes  me  shiver  as  I  hurry  on  over  the  crisp  and 
slippery  ground. 

Midway  between  the  plantation  and  the  pond  where 
I  expect  to  find  the  skaters  there  is  a  little  belt  of 
trees,  enclosing  a  tumble-down  old  summer-house — a 
picturesque  enough  place  in  summer-time,  but  dreary 
and  half  ruined,  and  looking  its  worst  now,  even  under 
the  kindly  covering  of  the  snow. 

As  I  glanced  casually  in  its  direction  I  gave  a  little 
start  of  surprise.  The  path  I  have  taken  is  not  the 
usual  one,  but  I  had  chosen  it  as  a  shorter  cut  from 
the  house  ;  and  beyond  it,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
summer-house,  I  see  two  figures.  The  one  I  cannot  help 
recognizing.  Its  height  and  bearing  proclaim  it  at  once 
as  that  of  Sir  Ralph  ;  but  the  other,  the  woman's 
figure  in  its  dusky  draperies,  for  a  moment  puzzles  me. 
It  is  not  Nettie,  at  all  events.  I  stand  quite  still  for  a 
moment  or  two.  They  have  their  backs  to  me,  or  they 
could  not  help  seeing  me  at  this  distance.  Then,  as  I 
look  and  look,  a  sudden  sense  of  recognition  dawns 
upon  me.  The  other  figure  is  that  of  Mrs.  March,  the 
new  housekeeper. 

I  may  well  be  amazed — and  I  am  amazed — to  see  my 
husband  and  this  woman  in  deep  and  earnest  conver- 
sation. An  odd,  uncomfortable  feeling  comes  over  me. 
I  think  of  Sir  Ralph's  warm  praise — of  the  stress  he 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  she  was  a  lady — of  his  engaging 
her  without  reference  or  inquiry  ;  and  I  think,  too, 
of  certain  little  peculiarities  in  her  manner  to  myself — 
a  want  of  respect,  a  certain  half-patronizing,  half- 
condescending   acceptance  of   my  orders  or  directions, 
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that  I  have  hitherto  placed  to  the  score  of  my  own 
youth  and  want  of  dignity. 

But  now  a  new  light  seems  to  dawn  upon  me.  If  she 
is  on  such  terms  with  my  husband  that  she  can  meet 
him  in  this  unlikely  spot,  and  walk  and  talk  with  him 
in  this  familiar  fashion,  it  seems  to  say  that  they  have 
strangely  forgotten  their  relative  position. 

As  I  watch  them  in  a  puzzled  and  wholly  bewildered 
fashion,  they  pass  on  and  beyond  the  little  belt  of  shelter- 
ing trees,  and  are  lost  to  sight. 

Half  indignant  and  resentful,  I  make  my  own  way  to 
the  pond,  and  there  I  come  upon  Yorke  Ferrers,  standing 
gloomily  apart  watching  Ally  instruct  Nettie  Croft  in 
some  new  figure.  As  I  approach,  he  lifts  his  hat  and 
comes  towards  me. 

"  Has  Sir  Ralph  not  been  skating  ?  "  I  ask,  glancing 
quickly  round. 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  left  half-an-hour  ago,"  he  answered. 

Half-an-hour  !  So  for  half-an-hour  he  has  been 
walking  in  the  plantation  with  Mrs.  March,  I  think  to 
myself.    What  can  he  have  to  say  to  her  ? 

"  Are  you  going  on  the  ice  ?  "  asks  Yorke's  voice  in 
those  chill,  formal  tones  that  of  late  we  have  both 
adopted. 

"  You  know  I  cannot  skate,"  I  say  pettishly.  '  What 
is  the  use  of  asking  such  nonsensical  questions  ?  ' 

"It  is  possible  to  go  on  the  ice  without  skating," 
he  answers  ;  "  and  you  will  find  it  very  cold  standing 
still." 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  make  no  reply.  Indeed,  my 
thoughts  are  too  far  away  to  follow  his  words.  Then 
I   say  abruptly — 

"  You  are  sure  it  is  half-an-hour  since  Sir  Ralph  left  ?  ' 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  time  it  exactly,  as  you  are  so 
anxious  about  the  fact,"  he  says.  "  But,  as  near  as  I 
can  guess,  it  is  half-an-hour,  or — a  little  more." 

"  I  told  him  I  was  coming  down  here,"  I  say  resent- 
fully.    "  He  might   have  waited." 
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"  Perhaps,"  Yorke  says  spitefully,  "  he  forgot  all 
about  it.     Memory  is  a  treacherous  thing,  you  know." 

"  Not  his  memory,"  I  answer  quickly.  "  He  never 
forgets   anything." 

"  That,"  says  Yorke  calmly,  as  he  begins  to  unfasten 
his  skates,  "  is  a  trait  peculiar  to  our  family." 

"  What  are  you  taking  your  skates  off  for  ?  "  I  ask, 
ignoring  any  ulterior  meaning  in  his  speech.  "  It  is  not 
dark  yet." 

"I  have  had  enough  of  it," he  says,  slinging  them  on 
his  arm,  and  springing  on  to  the  bank  where  I  stand. 
"  You  can  see,"  glancing  over  in  the  direction  of  the 
skaters,  "  there  is  not  much  inducement  for  me  to 
remain.     They  have  been  at  that  all  the  afternoon." 

I  think  to  myself  that  I  will  give  Nettie  a  hint  ;  but 
on  the  whole  I  am  sorry  that  he  seems  a  little  put  out  by 
the  fact   of   Alfy's   rivalry. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  love,  jealousy  sharpens  and 
quickens  dormant  feeling,  and  hastens  on  steps  that  have 
been  apt  to  lag  from  sheer  sense  of  security. 

We  walked  up  and  down  on  the  bank,  Yorke  and  I, 
waiting  until  Nettie  had  perfected  that  lesson.  I  was 
in  anything  but  an  amiable  mood.  I  was  annoyed  with 
Sir  Ralph,  annoyed  with  Nettie,  and  not  at  all  pleased 
with  Yorke's  company. 

"  It  is  a  dreary  day,"  he  remarked  at  last,  glancing 
round  at  the  colourless  landscape. 

"  Has  any  one  else  been  here  ?  "  I  asked  abruptly. 
"  Any  one  from  the  house,  I  mean,  to  look  on  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  looking  straight  at  me.  "  Why  do 
you  ask  ?  Have  any  of  your  domestics  been  playing 
truant  ?  " 

'  Do  not  be  absurd,"   I   said   pettishly.     "  I   asked 

because — because — I  fancied " 

'  That  is  lucid,"  he  interposed  quickly.  "  I  think 
you  are  not  in  a  very  good  temper  this  afternoon. 
Something  has  put  you  out." 

'  You  are  mistaken,"  I  said  with  dignity.     "  Nothing 
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has  put  me  out.     What  should  there  be  to — to  do  that  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  he  said  coolly.  "I  only 
judge  of  a  cause  by  an  effect.  Perhaps,"  with  a  sneer, 
"  you  have  heard  something  about  the  boys.  That  is  the 
only  thing  that  ever  ruffles  your  serenity." 

'  You  are  wrong  again,"  I  said,  trying  to  disguise 
my  ill-humour  by  an  assumption  of  coldness.  "  They 
are  quite  well,  and  behaving  admirably." 

"  Good  boys,"  he  said  scofhngly.  "  Then,  if  it  is  not 
about  them,  it  is  because  your  lord  and  master  has 
given  you  the  slip." 

"  I  wish,"  I  said  crossly,  "  that  you  would  not  speak 
in  that  vulgar  way.  And  don't  call  him  '  my  lord  and 
master  '  ;    I  detest  the  expression." 

Yorke  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  indifferent  gesture. 

"  But  he  is  it,  for  all  that.  I  had  no  idea  you  would 
become  such  a  model  wife.  You  are  quite  in  a  temper 
because  he  has  forgotten  an  appointment.  I  suppose  it 
was — an   appointment  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  flushing  hotly,  "  it  was  not.  I  only 
said  I  might  come  down.  I  wish —  "with  a  little 
shiver — "  that  Nettie  would  come  off  the  ice.  It  is  so 
cold  here." 

"  Let  us  walk  on,"  he  suggested  ;  "  they  will  soon 
overtake  us." 

I  glanced  over  at  the  frozen  surface  of  the  pond.  The 
skaters  had  glided  off  to  the  opposite  side. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said  abruptly.  "  Call  out  to  them  and 
tell  them  we  are  going." 

He  obeyed  with  an  alacrity  that  surprised  me,  and 
I  saw  Alfy  turn  and  nod,  and  then  resume  his  instructions, 
even  as  I  walk  moodily  on,  leaving  Yorke  to  follow. 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  !  "  he  said  as  he  joined 
me.  '  You  can't  overtake  that  lost  half-hour,  however 
hard  you  try." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  was  half-an-hour,"  I  cried  wrath- 
fully.  "  I  dare  say  he  had  only  just  left ;  in  fact,  I 
am  sure  of  it." 
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"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  frigidly,  "  one  way  is  as  good 
as  another  for  teUing  me  I  am  a  liar." 

"  Have  you  not  learned  to  command  your  temper 
yet  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  take  offence  as 
quickly  as  you  do." 

'  I  have  had  everything  in  life  to  make  me  amiable 
— have  I  not  ?  "  he  said  in  smothered,  wrathful  tones. 
"  My  lines  have  lain  in  such  pleasant  places.  Every- 
thing has  turned  out  so  well." 

"  You  have  yourself  to  blame  in  a  great  measure," 
I  answered  ;  "  you  take  things  so  badly.  You  are  so 
reckless,    and    passionate,    and    headstrong." 

'  Thank  you,"  he  said  with  that  look  of  white  heat 
on  his  face  that  I  knew  of  old  ;  "  your  opinion  is  most 
nattering." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said  pettishly.  "  What  does  it  matter 
about  my  opinion  ?  You  could  be  happy  enough  if  you 
chose.  Why  don't  you  do  something  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  railing  against  fate  ?  A  man  who  has  youth,  and 
health,  and  energy,  can  defy  it.  You  would  be  much 
happier  if  you  occupied  your  mind." 

'  How  do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  I  don't  ?  Or 
is  that  a  gentle  hint  that  I  have  outstayed  my  welcome  ? " 

"  You  know  it  is  not,"  I  said  wrathfully.  "  Why  do 
you  turn  and  twist  my  words  about  like  that  ?  What  is 
it  to  me  if  you  live  here  aU  your  life  ?  It  is  for  your 
own  sake  I  spoke." 

"  For  my  own  sake  !  "  he  echoed  very  low,  and  with 
all  the  anger  gone  from  face  and  voice.  "  And  why 
for  my  own  sake  ?  Do  you — do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself  a  second  time  ?  " 

'  I  should  not  call  it  making  a  fool  of  yourself,"  I 
said  quickly.  "  She  is  too  fair,  and  good,  and  sweet  for  a 
man  to  be  anything  but  proud  of  her  love." 

"She?"  he  said  quickly.  "Of  whom  are  yox: 
speaking  ?  " 

'  Of — of  the  same  person  you  were,"  I  said  in  sur- 
prise.    "  There — there  is  no  one  else." 
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"  Oh,  of  course  not,"  he  said,  his  voice  growing 
hard  and  harsh  once  more.  "  There — there  could  be  no 
one  else." 

"  I  wish  they  would  come,"  I  said,  looking  back  at  the 
white  winding  path  we  had  traversed.  "  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  Alfy." 

"  You  need  not  hint  so  plainly  that  you  don't  want 
to  talk  to  me,"  he  said  stormily.  "  I  would  not  have 
walked  even  this  little  distance  if  you  had  said  you  did 
not  wish  it." 

"  Do  not  be  foolish,"  I  said  with  composure.  "  It 
is  not  more  unnatural  that  I  should  wish  to  walk  with 
Alfy  than — than  that  you  should  wish  to  walk  with 
Nettie  Croft." 

"  Did  I  say  that  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low,  suppressed 
voice.     "  Did  I  even  hint  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but,  of  course,  I  knew  it  all  the  same,"  I  said 
coolly. 

"How  wonderful  is  the  perspicuity  of  women!" 
he  said  tersely. 

I  laughed. 

"  Of  course,"  I  said  gaily.  "  We  always  see  that  sort 
of  thing  at  once.  It  is  odd  that  it  always  makes  a  man 
ill-tempered  !  " 

"  What  makes  a  man  ill-tempered  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 
"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in  riddles." 

"  Why,    falling    in    love,"    I    answered,    laughing. 
"  Especially  if  there  is  a  rival  in  the  field  ?  " 

"  Oh  I "  he  said  with  an  odd  sort  of  composure. 
"  And  there  is  a  rival  in  the  field  !  " 

"  Nothing  that  need  make  you  very  uneasy,"  I  said 
quickly,  "for  I  am  almost  sure  you  are  first  favourite." 

He  turned  suddenly  and  faced  me,  and  seized  my 
hand  and  drew  it  tight  against  his  breast. 

"  Joan  !  "  he  said  fiercely. 

I  snatched  the  hand  away.  I  made  a  rush  past  him. 
There — a  few  yards  in  advance  I  saw  the  figure  of  Sir 
Ralph.     In  a  second  I  was  beside  him. 
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"  Oh,"  I  cried  joyfully,  "  so  there  you  are  at  last ! 
Why  did  you  not  wait  for  me  at  the  pond  ?  " 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me,  his  face  strangely  pale 
and  cold  in  the  frozen  winter  dusk. 

"  I  did  not  say  I  would  wait,"  he  answered  coldly  ; 
"  and,"  looking  at  Yorke,  who  was  beside  us  now,  "  I 
had  no  doubt  you  would  be  well  taken  care  of." 

His  tone  and  look  were  so  strange  and  so  unusual 
that  a  curious  uncomfortable  feeling  crept  over  me.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  keep  the  hand  I  had  placed  in  his 
own,  so  I  let  it  drop  by  my  side,  and  we  walked  on,  a 
very  gloomy  and  taciturn  trio,  till  we  reached  the 
terrace. 

"  Are  you  coming  in  to  have  some  tea  ?  "  I  asked 
Sir  Ralph,  as  I  entered  the  house. 

"  No,  not  this  afternoon,"  he  said  curtly.  "  I  have 
some  letters  to  write,  and  some  accounts  to  look  into." 

He  left  us  in  the  hall,  and  went  away  to  his  own  study. 
For  a  moment  my  eyes  followed  him  in  pained  wonder. 
Then  I  turned  and  met  Yorke's  watchful  gaze. 

"It  is  all  your  fault,"  I  burst  out  in  sudden  fury. 
"  What  business  had  you  to  seize  my  hand,  to — to — to 
make  me  look  like  a  fool  ?     Of  course  he  saw  us." 

"  No  doubt  he  saw  us,"  Yorke  answered  sneeringly. 
"  But  he  won't  say  anything.  If — if  he  does,"  sinking 
his  voice  and  drawing  nearer,  "  ask  him  with  whom 
he  walks  every  afternoon  in  the  plantation." 

Then,  ere  I  could  collect  my  amazed  and  indignant 
senses,  he  walked  away,  and  left  me  standing  there,  but 
with  something  in  my  heart  that  was  there  before — 
something  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  peace 
of  mind  I  had  assured  myself  was  henceforth  to  be  the 
best  and  sweetest  possession  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

"  BUT   IT   WILL   COME  " 

But  rose-leaves  of  December, 
The  frosts  of  June  shall  fret, 

The  day  that  you  remember, 
The  day  that  I  forget  1 

For  a  whole  week  I  have  added  nothing  to  my  journal. 

A  whole  week  1  Seven  long,  dreary,  miserable  days, 
that  have  ended  in  equally  long,  dreary,  miserable  nights. 
I  look  back  upon  them  with  a  sense  of  wonder.  I  look 
forward  and  ask  myself :  "  Is  it  to  be  so  always  ?  " 

Nettie  has  been  summoned  abruptly  away.  Her 
grandmother  fell  ill,  and  she  had  to  return  and  nurse 
her.  Of  Alfy  and  Yorke  I  have  seen  scarcely  anything, 
and  of  Sir  Ralph — well,  just  a  little.  This  is  my  trouble. 
This  is  the  trouble  with  which  I  have  been  fencing — 
which  I  could  not  commit  to  these  faithful  pages — but 
to  which,  alas  !  since  I  can  no  longer  evade  it,  or  dis- 
believe it,  I  now  turn  my  face  and  seek  for  cause  or 
justification. 

This  morning  Alfy  departed.  He  was  huffy  with  me 
because  I  had  thrown  cold  water  on  his  admiration  for 
Nettie — because  I  had,  with  the  best  intentions,  counselled 
him  against  falling  in  love  with  her,  since  I  knew  it 
would  be  useless. 

I  suppose  one  never  gets  any  thanks  for  trying  to 
save  people  pain — for  seeking  to  preserve  their  foolish 
wings  of  fancy  and  self-esteem  from  the  scorch  of  the 
flame  that  allures  them. 

I  suppose — but  no,  I  have  not  sat  down  to-night  to 
moralize.  I  want  to  keep  to  plain  facts — to  put  before 
my  eyes  this  week's  pain  and  fear,  and  its  apparent 
cause. 

I  say  apparent,  for  I  am  not  sure  yet  that  my  sus- 
picions are  correct,  and  I  shrink  with  dread  unutter- 
able from  again  laying  in  ruins  the  fabric  of  a  happiness 
I  had  deemed  so  certain. 
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Something  has  come  between  Sir  Ralph  and  myself ; 
something — a  vague,  chilling,  shadowy  something  that 
day  by  day  builds  up  a  barrier  between  us,  and  I  seem 
only  to  sit  here  helplessly,  and  watch  the  barrier  grow 
and  grow,  and  in  tongue-tied  misery  dare  not  ask  the 
cause. 

He  is  preoccupied — he  is  cold — he  seems  to  hate  being 
alone  with  me.  There  are  no  more  meetings  by  the  dress- 
ing-room fire  ;  no  more  cosy  chats  over  afternoon  tea 
in  my  boudoir.  We  are  as  formal  and  as  polite  as  the 
veriest  partners  of  a  manage  de  convenance,  and — 
Heaven  help  us  ! — we  seem  quite  as  indifferent. 

Is  it  not  a  terrible  thing  to  come  to  a  sudden  pause 
in  the  march  of  life,  and  find  you  have  made  a  mistake 
— a  fearful,  terrible,  overshadowing  mistake,  which 
spreads  its  black  and  brooding  wings  over  every  joy 
and  hope  you  had  promised  yourself,  and  condemns  you 
to  the  sombre  darkness  of  unending  night  ? 

I  groan  aloud  as  I  sit  here  in  the  solitude  of  my  own 
room,   and  think  this. 

'  It  is  the  second  time,"  I  tell  myself ;  "  I  suppose  it 
will  be  the  last." 

Then  I  go  back  to  that  afternoon  of  the  skating,  and 
again  and  again  ask  myself  what  had  happened  then, 
since  from  that  time  I  date  this  change.  Could  Sir  Ralph 
suspect  anything  about  Yorke  ?  Had  he  seen  that 
impassioned  gesture — caught  the  sound  of  that  fierce 
cry  ?  But  if  he  had,  why  did  he  not  speak  to  me,  tax 
me,  ask  me  ?  Anything  would  have  been  better  than 
this  silence,  and  coldness,  and  restraint.  I  remember 
his  words  to  me  that  night — 

"  With  me  love  and  trust  must  always  go  hand-in- 
hand." 

Has  he,  then,  ceased  to  trust  me  ? 

I  think  of  the  long  battles  I  have  fought  with  myself ; 
of  how  my  youth  suffered  ;  of  the  weary  heart-aches, 
the  struggles  with  duty  and  desire  ;  the  final  delight 
of  victory  when  I  knew  I  could  meet  Yorke  Ferrers  with 
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neither  blush  nor  tremor,  that  I  could  give  my  husband 
a  deeper,  surer  love  than  the  fascination   and  romance 
and  unreasoning  passion  of  that  dream  of  yore. 

But  of  what  use  now  ? 

Misunderstandings  have  always  seemed  to  me  such 
foolish  things.  In  books,  I  have  laughed  at  them, 
and  called  them  "  three- volume  excuses  "  ;  in  plays,  I 
have  felt  indignant  that  a  triviality  could  form  the 
groundwork  of  a  tragedy. 

"  I  should  always  speak  out,"  I  have  said  to  myself, 
"  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at  once  "  ;  and  yet  here 
I  am  hesitating,  fearing,  debating  just  as  if  I  had  lost  all 
courage,  or  were  denied  all  opportunity. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Mrs.  March,  though  every 
day  my  dislike  to  her  increases.  I  have  an  idea  that  she 
is  watchful  of  every  change  in  my  face  and  voice — 
that  she  makes  trivial  excuses  to  come  to  me  ;  that  she 
is  always  hovering  about  the  galleries,  or  gardens,  or 
parks,   when   my  restless   feet   take  me   thither. 

But  now  for  my  confessions. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  the  picture-gallery,  and  wandered 
up  to  that  portrait  whose  story  Yorke  had  told  me. 
I  had  looked  at  it  a  long  time — I  had  even  let  memory 
carry  me  back  to  the  time  when  I  had  seen  it  first — when 
I  had  come  as  a  stranger  here  to  this  beautiful  old  place 
where  I  now  reigned  as  mistress. 

"  I  was  happier  then,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  I  was  far 
happier  then." 

My  sigh  was  echoed  by  another.  I  looked  quickly 
round,  and  saw  Yorke.  He  was  standing  a  little 
distance  off — his  eyes  fixed  on  the  portrait. 

"  What  brought  you  here  ?  "  I  asked  sharply.  "  Where 
have  you  left  Alfy  ?  " 

"  Am  I  my  nephew-in-law's  keeper  ?  "  he  retorted. 
"  He  didn't  want  me,  so  I  came  here  for  a  quiet  smoke. 
I  have  been  wondering  what  interested  you  so  much  in 
my  ancestor's  portrait." 

"  Nothing,"  I  said  brusquely.     "  It  is  a  hateful  face." 
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"  You  should  persuade  your  husband  to  have  his 
painted,  and  added  to  the  collection,"  he  sneered. 
"  You  appear  to  think  you  don't  see  enough  of  it." 

"  How  can  you  say  that — how  dare  you  say  it  ?  "  I 
cried  angrily.  "  You  don't  know  anything  about  him 
at  all." 

"  Don't  I  ?  "  he  said  in  his  most  aggressive  tones. 
"  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken.  I  know  a  little  more  than 
you  do,  at  all  events." 

I  grew  cold  and  calm  directly.  Not  for  worlds  would 
I  have  had  Yorke  Ferrers  suspect  that  I  was  not  happy  in 
my  relations  with  my  husband. 

"  You  are  very  clever  at  hinting,"  I  said  scornfully. 
"  I  know  all  I  want  to  know." 

"  But  not  all  you  might,"  he  said  meaningly.  "  Con- 
fidence deserves  confidence,  and  I  suppose  you  have 
given  him  all  yours." 

"  Oh !  "  I  cried  with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion, 
"  I  wish  you  had  never  come  back  here  !  You  make  me 
miserable.    I — I  have  never  had  a  moment's  peace  since." 

"  Nor  I,"  he  said  very  low,  and  I  saw  the  old  remem- 
bered look  leap  up  into  his  eyes,  as  in  the  deepening  dusk 
they  flashed  back  answer  to  my  own. 

"  I  was  quite  happy,"  I  went  on  passionately,  "  and 
so  was  Sir  Ralph." 

"  A  veritable  Darby  and  Joan,"  he  interpolated. 

"  I  don't  care  what  we  were,"  I  said,  "  or  seemed  to 
you.  I  know  you  have  made  a  difference.  And  if  you 
take  him  from  mo,  I  will  never  forgive  you — never — 
as  long  as  I  live  !  " 

'  I  assure  you,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  that 
you  natter  my  powers  of  attraction.  Take  him  from 
you  !     What  should  I  do  with  a  husband  !  " 

'  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,"  I  said  wrathfully. 
"It  is  cruel,  and  spiteful,  and  cowardly  !  You  want  to 
revenge  yourself  because  you  sec  I  can  be  happy  without 
you.  You  need  not  deny  it.  I  could  see  it  from  the 
first." 
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"  I  don't  believe  you  are  happy,"  he  said  with  slow 
distinctness.  "  You  act  it.  You  have  set  yourself  a 
part  to  play,  and  you  play  it — more  or  less  badly,  but  it 
is  only  playing." 

"  It  is  not,"  I  cried  in  a  whirlwind  of  indignation, 
"  Or,"  correcting  myself  rapidly,  "  at  least  it  was  not 
before  you  came  to  spoil  it." 

"  I  always  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  marplot  to 
you,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  unsteady  voice.  "  But  I  cannot 
believe  you  now,  Joan." 

"  Don't  call  me  Joan,"  I  cried.  "  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  it  all.  I  know  he  heard  you  the  other  night, 
and  why  you  must  seize  my  hands,  or  make  yourself 
ridiculous  when  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  passes 
my  comprehension." 

"  Your  comprehension  must  be  very  dull  then,"  he 
said,  "  like  your  memory." 

"  I  have  told  you  before,"  I  said,  "  that  the  past  is 
over  and  done  with.     I  have  no  wish  to  go  back  to  it  for 

a  single  moment.     What  is  the  use  ?  and — and " 

stammering  and  growing  confused  beneath  his  fixed  stern 
gaze — •"  you  had  no  right  to  come  back  here — no  right 
if — if  you  did  not  feel  as  I  do." 

"  I  could  scarcely  tell,"  he  said  slowly,  "  how  you  felt, 
until  I  did  come  back  here." 

"  But  you  have  seen  me,  and  you  know ;  and 
now " 

"  Now,"  he  said  cuttingly,  "  I  can  believe  everything' 
the  poets  have  said  about  the  faithlessness  of  women  !  " 

"  A  woman  who  has  a  husband  has  but  one  code  of 
faithfulness,"  I  answered,  "  unless  she  is  unworthy 
the  name  of  wife.  Some  day,"  I  went  on  hurriedly — 
"  some  day  you  may  be  married  yourself  ;  how  will  you 
then  like  any  other  man  to  speak  to  your  wife  as — as 
you  speak  to  me  ?  To  remind  her  of  things  that  are 
dead  and  gone,  and  useless  as  pain  ?  How  would  you 
like  it  if — if  you  knew  she  loved  you  with  a  love  based 
on  nobler  and  more  enduring  feelings  than  the  fascina- 
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tion  of  youth  ?  Oh,"  turning  away  and  walking  with 
hurried  steps  down  the  long  shadowy  gallery,  "  what  is 
the  use  of  speaking  to  you  ?  You  never  understood  ; 
you  never  will  understand  !  " 

In  an  instant  he  had  reached  my  side  ;  his  hand  was 
on  my  arm. 

"  Stop  !  "  he  said  imperiously.  "  Are  you  speaking 
truth  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  quite  forgotten 
— quite  got  over  it  ?  " 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask,"  I  said  indignantly. 

"  But  I  do  ask,  and,  as  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  I 
will  be  answered  !  " 

"  You  were  always  violent,"  I  said,  with  a  little  faint 
shiver.  "  No  one  ever  dared  to  speak  to  me  as  you  do. 
But  since  you  will  know,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I 
have  quite  got  over  it.  I  knew  it  when — when  I  saw 
you  again." 

"  When  you — saw — me — again  !  "  he  repeated,  paus- 
ing between  each  word.  "And  what  do  you  think  I  felt 
when  I  saw  you  again  ?  " 

"I  do  not  care  in  the  least,"  I  answered  hurriedly. 
"  I  dare  say  you  hated  me  too.  I  hope  so.  It  was  far 
better  that  you  should." 

"  No,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  did  not  hate  you  quite, 
but  it  will  come — no  doubt  it  will  come.  I  am  on  the 
road  to  that  enviable  result.  You  have  reached  it  a 
little  quicker.     That,  of  course,  is  a  woman's  way." 

"  It  is  a  way,"  I  said,  "  that  you  have  no  right  to 
blame — you  drove  me  to  it.  Could  I  help  contrasting 
your  selfishness  with  that  other  generous  and  most 
thoughtful  love  ?  Could  I  help  comparing  your  violence 
and  fury  that — that  day  we  parted,  with  the  chivalry, 
and  courteousness,  and  devotion  that  have  brightened 
every  hour  of  my  life  since  ?     Could  I " 

'  Of  course  you  could  not,"  he  interrupted  ;  "  but 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  listen  to  any  more 
of  these  rhapsodies.  You  are  a  perfect  example  of  the 
toujours  femme  varic — one  person  to-day  and  another 
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to-morrow.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  disposition. 
I,"  with  a  little  bitter  laugh — "  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
emulate  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  said,  turning  and  facing 
him  with  a  courage  born  of  desperation — "  do  you  really 
mean  me  to  think  that  you  have  only  been  pretending 
all  this  time — that  you  came  here,  accepting  our  hos- 
pitality, living  under  our  roof,  yet  all  the  time  harbour- 
ing thoughts  in  your  heart  that  were  a  shame  and  a  sin 
to  your  uncle  and  to  me?" 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  he  answered  slowly,  "  that  I  was 
tired  of  being  unhappy — that  something  desperate, 
maddening,  drove  me  back  to  you.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  these  two  years  had  done  for  you — if — if  you  had 
learned  to  forget.  I  thought  I  would  see  you  suddenly, 
when  you  were  not  prepared  ;  and  I  did  see  you,  and," 
with  added  bitterness,  "  I  learnt  how  much  easier  your 
task  had  been  than  mine.  It  ought  to  have  satisfied  me, 
ought  it  not  ?  It  ought  to  have  cured  me  of  my  folly  ; 
but  it  has  not.     Perhaps  I  did  not  believe  you." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  tell  me  this  !  "  I  cried,  trem- 
bling. 

"  Right !  "  he  scoffed.  "  What  is  right  to  me  but  a 
name  that  dignifies  unsatisfactory  actions  ?  I  told 
you  once  before  it  would  be  a  case  of  the  man  who  took 
unto  himself  seven  devils  in  place  of  one  !  You  drove 
me  out  to  their  company  and  now  I  think  they  have  got 
me  hard  and  fast." 

"  Oh,"  I  cried  with  a  shudder,  "  it  is  like  Konigssee 
over  again  !  " 

"  I  have  often  wished  I  was  there,"  he  said  drearily, 
"  at  the  bottom  of  that  black  lake.  Of  what  use  or  good 
is  life  to  me  ?  Everything  I  try  is  a  failure.  I  can  put 
no  heart  in  it.  My  unstable  nature  wanted  the  ballast 
of  another  one— steadfast,  tender,  strong.  Having 
lost  that,  it  has  drifted  heedlessly  about  ever  since  on  a 
sea  of  change.  Oh,  Joan,  Joan,  would  to  Heaven  I  had 
never  lost  you  !  " 
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His  voice  breaks  ;    his  hand  releases  my  arm. 

"  And  you  have  forgotten,"  he  says.  "  Oh,  why  can't 
I  learn  that  lesson  too  ?  I  am  bad,  I  am  selfish,  I  am 
worthless — so  you  say.  But  at  least  I  have  loved  you 
very  truly.  It  seems  hard  to  be  punished  all  one's  life 
for  the  sake  of  a  folly  so  brief,  a  mistake  so  simple  as — 
as  that  which  parted  us.  Do  you  know,"  with  a  sudden 
return  of  the  old  head  strong  fierceness,  "  that  when  I 
see  you  by  my  uncle's  side,  talking  to  him,  looking  up 
in  his  face  as  once  you  looked  in  mine,  I  should  like  to — 
to  kill  you  !  " 

I  stood  there  quite  speechless.  What  could  I  say 
that  could  be  any  use — that  in  any  way  could  express 
the  shock,  and  grief,  and  anger,  those  wild  words  brought 
to  my  heart  ?  Instinctively  I  thought  of  Nettie — poor 
Nettie  !  I  had  deceived  her  as  well  as  myself.  All 
those  attentions,  and  soft  looks,  and  speeches  had  really 
meant  nothing.  He  had  believed  I  was  acting,  and  he 
had  been  acting  too.     Oh,  the  shame  and  misery  of  it  all ! 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  I  cried  passionately.  "  You  make  me 
loathe  myself  and  you  when  you  talk  like  this.  It  was 
an  ill  day  for  me,  Yorke  Ferrers,  when  I  first  saw  your 
face  !  " 

"  It  was  an  ill  day  for  both  of  us,"  he  said.  "  Yes, 
go  ;  I  shall  not  follow  you.  No  doubt  your  husband 
will  give  you  consolation." 

As  I  moved  swiftly  away  in  the  gloom,  the  door  opened 
suddenly,  and  some  one  looked  in.  It  was  Sir  Ralph. 
Doubtless  he  saw  that  figure  standing  still  and  watchful ; 
doubtless  he  noted  my  agitation  as  I  hurried  towards  him. 

As  I  reached  his  side  he  looked  searchingly  at  my  face. 

"  Darby  has  been  asking  for  you,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
long  past  her  usual  tea-time." 

"  Is  it  ?  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  cried  repentantly.  "Are 
you  coming  ?  "  I  added.  "  Do,  it  is  so  long  since  you 
have  joined  us." 

'  Do  you  want  me,  really  ?  "  he  asked  sternly.     "  I 
— I  fancied " 
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"  Do  not  fancy  things,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  "  I  cried 
impetuously.  "  Fancies  are  the  bane  of  one's  existence. 
Of  course  I  want  you — I  always  do." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  he  came  with  me,  and  we  entered 
the  room  together  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  believed  me, 
and  he  talked  almost  all  the  time  to  Darby.  So,  after 
all,  I  gained  nothing  by  my  invitation  or  its  acceptance. 

CHAPTER    XXX 

"  WE   ARE   THIRTEEN  !  " 

She  might  have  loved  me  a  little,  too, 

Had  I  been  humbler  for  her  sake  ; 
But  that  new  shame  could  make  love  new, 
She  saw  not. 

The  day  after  this  scene,  Yorke  Ferrers  left  Monk's  Hall. 

Sir  Ralph  told  me  he  was  going  to  take  up  his  old  pro- 
fession again  ;  that  he  was  going  into  chambers  in  one 
of  those  close  and  dreary  courts  surrounding  the  Temple  ; 
that  he  had  announced  his  determination  of  going  in 
steadily  for  work  this  time,  and  I  had  listened  with 
wonder  to  the  announcement,  and  marvelled  if  I  should 
ever  understand  Yorke. 

Nettie  Croft,  to  whom  I  wrote  this  news,  answered  back 
that  she  was  delighted  ;  that  no  doubt  he  would  do  well. 
Why  should  he  not,  with  his  talents  and  abilities  ?  And 
there  was  nothing  like  work  and  occupation  for  young 
men. 

I  had  a  vague  idea  in  my  own  mind  that  the  inscrip- 
tion of  his  name  in  the  "  Law  List,"  and  the  occupying 
of  these  chambers,  would  be  as  far  as  Yorke  would  go 
on  his  career.  The  fancy  had  seized  him  again,  as  once 
before  it  had  done,  and  I  scarcely  hoped  that  he  would 
make  amends  for  those  three  wasted  years,  or  show 
himself  in  earnest  over  the  profession  he  had  taken 
up.  I  knew  well  enough  what  soft  hopes  thrilled  Nettie's 
heart — how  she  whispered  to  herself  that  it  was  for 
her — for  sake  of  some  dim  future  to  which  she  shyly 
looked.     I  could  read  between  the  lines  of  that  innocent 
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enthusiasm,  and  I  felt  bitterly  indignant  at  the  perfidy 
which  had  called  it  forth. 

Still,  he  was  gone.  I  would  have  Sir  Ralph  to  myself 
once  more.  I  think  that  was  my  first  thought,  and  I 
am  sure  my  politely-expressed  regrets,  when  Yorke  an- 
nounced his  departure,  had  very  little  sincerity  in  them. 
He  saw  that  well  enough.  The  flash  of  eye  and  curl  of 
lip  told  me  that  as  plainly  as  any  words,  and  I  felt  the 
hot  colour  mount  to  my  face  as  my  glance  turned  from 
his  to  that  of  Sir  Ralph. 

Perhaps  my  husband  misinterpreted  that  flush.  At 
all  events,  a  sudden  constraint  seemed  to  fall  upon  us 
all,  and  we  finished  breakfast  in  almost  total  silence. 

When  I  had  given  my  orders  to  Mrs.  March,  I  in- 
formed her  of  Yorke's  speedy  departure.  She  made  no 
comment,  but  she  was  always  very  taciturn  with  me. 
I  could  find  no  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  she  per- 
formed her  duties,  and  Mrs.  Birket  was  always  loud  in 
her  praises. 

The  only  person  who  seemed  to  share  my  dislike  of  her 
was  Mavis,  my  maid  ;  but  even  she  could  only  shrug  her 
shoulders  and  hint  at  "  double-faced "  and  "  spies," 
with  apparently  no  ground  for  any  decided  accusation. 

But,  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  story,  Yorke  left,  and 
once  again  we  settled  down  into  the  old  quiet  routine 
of  life.  But  still  there  was  a  change.  Sir  Ralph  was 
not  so  ready  with  excuses  to  join  me  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Never  by  any  chance  did  he  wander  into  my 
boudoir  or  dressing-room  at  those  hours  when  he  knew 
I  was  sure  to  be  alone.  Day  after  day  glided  on  mono- 
tonously, uneventfully,  and,  to  me,  most  drearily,  and 
still  the  shadow  was  between  us,  and  the  constraint 
weighed  more  and  more  heavily.  He  had  never  spoke 
to  me  about  that  walk,  or,  according  to  Yorke,  those 
walks  with  Mrs.  March,  and  I — I  would  not  question 
him  about  what  he  so  evidently  wished  to  conceal. 
Besides,  the  ground  work  of  my  faith  in  him  was  too 
strong  to  be  easily  overthrown,  and  there  was  not  the 
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slightest  reason  why  he  should  not  talk  or  walk  with 
Mrs.  March  as  often  as  he  pleased.  That  fact  did  not 
trouble  me.  The  reason  to  which  I  attributed  this 
chilling  change  was  that  he  had  heard  Yorke's  unguarded 
expressions — that  he  had  noticed  his  strange  manner, 
and  suddenly  the  truth  must  have  flashed  upon  him 
that  there  had  been  something  between  us  once.  If  he 
had  questioned  me,  I  think  I  should  have  found  courage 
to  tell  him  ;  but  he  did  not,  and  once  Yorke  had  left 
the  Hall,  he  scarcely  mentioned  his  name. 

I  am  not  going  to  chronicle  events  very  minutely. 
There  are  little  fragments  jotted  down  here  and  there 
in  my  journal,  but  there  is  nothing  of  special  importance. 
Memory  supplies  me  with  all  the  materials  I  want.  But 
memory  shows  me  also  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
imagining  sorrow  and  I  have  said  farewell  to  one 
another — that  to  me  henceforth  life  was  to  be  sweet, 
calm,  unruffled. 

And  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  there  is  nothing  tangible 
to  take  hold  of — nothing  that  I  can  seize  and  face,  and,  as 
Yorke  would  say,  have  it  out  with. 

Have  I  been  the  architect  of  my  own  ruin  ?  Have  I, 
by  one  small  act  of  deception,  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
unending  distrust  ?  It  would  seem  so.  For  day  after 
day  creeps  on,  and  day  after  day  we  drift  further  and 
further  apart,  and  as  the  winter  days  wane,  and  the  earth 
awakens  from  sleep  to  the  smile  and  kiss  of  spring,  I 
look  with  eyes  of  pain  and  longing  back  to  the  broken 
promises  of  love,  and  wonder  in  dumb  misery  whether 
my  heart  is  to  be  always  starved  and  empty,  and  thrown 
back  upon  itself. 

I  must  have  managed  very  badly — I,  who  have  had  so 
much  love,  yet  hold  so  little — who,  with  years  so  young, 
can  only  stand  by  graves  instead  of  living  figures,  and 
stretch  out  empty  arms  to  the  memory  of  joys  instead 
of  the  joys  themselves. 

Well,  the  winter  wanes,  and  in  the  spring  we  go  up  to 
London,  and  for  once  I  am  glad  of  it — glad  of  the  pro- 
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mise  of  excitement,  however  false — of  gaiety,  however 
hollow — of  the  whirl,  and  bustle,  and  endless  engage- 
ments and  occupations  which  are  about  my  London 
seasons,  and  promise  me  some  distraction  and  forgetful- 
ness.  Sir  Ralph  has  suggested  that  I  should  bring  Nettie 
with  me,  and  I  am  nothing  loth,  and  as  Mrs.  Croft  is  in 
better  health,  and  gives  a  grudging  consent,  I  bear  my 
friend  off  in  triumph,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  now  a 
double  inducement  to  be  gay  and  worldly. 

We  take  a  furnished  house  for  the  season.  Its  arrange- 
ments do  not  please  me,  and  I  spend  much  time  in  alter- 
ing and  rearranging,  in  selecting  other  furniture  and 
hangings,  and  in  making  what  Sir  Ralph  terms  a  "  pic- 
turesque litter."  But  the  result  is  satisfactory,  and  it 
gives  me  occupation  during  these  early  April  days,  when 
as  yet  the  rush  and  whirl  of  gaiety  are  in  embryo.  Occu- 
pation has  become  a  vital  necessity  to  me.  I  hate  a 
quiet  day,  an  idle  moment — I,  who  once  so  loved  to 
dream  and  muse  in  languid  hours  of  silence  and  inaction. 
So  I  find  plenty  to  do.  There  are  dressmakers  to  be 
interviewed,  and  toilettes  arranged  ;  there  are  little 
dinners  to  attend  and  to  give,  and  concerts,  and  "  at 
homes,"  to  put  forth  modest  feelers  of  attraction  in 
these  early  weeks  when  engagements  as  yet  are  not  so 
numerous,  and  entertainments  which  later  on  may  be 
voted  "  slow  "  have  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty. 

"  I  have  asked  Yorke  to  dinner  to-night,"  my  husband 
said  one  morning  at  breakfast.  "  I  saw  him  last  night  ; 
he  did  not  know  we  were  in  town  yet.  He  said  some- 
thing about  calling." 

"  I  hope,"  I  said,  "  you  mentioned  my  days." 
'  No  ;    but   you  can   tell  him   yourself  to-night.     I 
thought  one  more  wouldn't  spoil  our  number,  so  I  told 
him  to  look  in." 

I  glanced  at  Nettie.  Alfy  was  coming,  and  Alfy  had 
stipulated  that  he  was  to  take  her  in  to  dinner.  I  feared 
Yorke  would  be  a  disturbing  element.  She  had  flushed 
rosy  red,  and  smiled  consciously  as  she  met  my  glance. 
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Sir  Ralph's  eyes  had  followed  mine.  I  don't  know  what 
interpretation  he  put  upon  that  exchange  of  looks.  I 
was  growing  almost  too  reckless  to  care.  It  seemed  hard 
that  he  should  so  often  wilfully  misunderstand  me. 

I  chattered  on  presently.  I  seemed  to  have  grown 
fond  of  my  own  voice  of  late,  or  else  I  dreaded  those 
long,  cold  pauses  of  silence  that  lay  like  a  restraint 
upon  the  intimacy  of  home  life.  A  passionate  rebellion 
was  waking  in  my  heart. 

"  Why  does  he  ask  him  here  ?  "  I  said  to  myself. 
"  If  he  suspects  anything,  why  does  he  ask  him  here  ?  " 

The  evening  came.  I  was  not  quite  dressed  when 
Nettie  knocked  at  my  dressing-room  door.  I  turned 
and  looked  at  her  with  wondering  admiration. 

She  was  dressed  in  some  soft  maize-coloured  material, 
caught  here  and  there  with  knots  of  blood-red  poppies. 

Her  snowy  arms,  and  throat,  and  neck  shone  satin- 
smooth  from  out  faint  clouds  of  tulle  that  draped  the 
tall,  beautiful  figure  Her  rich  wealth  of  hair  was  twisted 
high  up  on  her  head,  and  fastened  with  a  diamond 
arrow.  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  lovely,  and  I  was 
truly  and  honestly  pleased  that  I  myself  had  made  so 
simple  a  toilette — only  black  net,  with  glittering  drops 
of  jet  touching  it  into  brightness,  and  a  spra}'  of  white 
flowers  from  bodice  to  waist. 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  so  lovely,"  I  said,  "  never  ! 
What  have  you  done  to  yourself  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  she  whispered  shyly,  "  it  is  happiness." 

And  as  I  heard  the  simple  words,  and  thought  of  the 
trust  and  hope  that  beat  in  that  faithful  heart,  I  felt  that 
I  hated  York  Ferrers  with  all  the  strength  and  bitterness 
of  my  own. 

We  stood  side  by  side  and  saw  ourselves  reflected  in  the 
long  mirror.  I  thought  to  myself,  "  No  one — no  man 
could  ever  dream  of  admiring  me  under  such  circum- 
stances." I  always  looked  small,  pale,  insignificant 
beside  Nettie,  but  to-night  I  was  glad  of  it.  Surely — 
surely  to-night  he  would  see  plainly  enough  the  advan- 
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tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  situation.  Why  should 
he  hanker  after  forbidden  fruits  when  here,  in  his 
very  path,  lay  beauty,  and  love,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
tender  womanhood,  only  waiting  for  his  hand  to  stretch 
itself  out  and  gather  it  ? 

Why  ?  Only  because  the  perversity  of  man  demands 
always  the  difficult,  the  forbidden,  the  unattainable 
things  of  life,  and  cares  nothing  for  its  easy  prizes. 

We  entered  the  drawing-room  together,  Nettie  and  I, 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards  Yorke  Ferrers  was  an- 
nounced. Quick  as  lightning  I  saw  his  eyes  turn  from 
me  to  Nettie,  and  read  their  look  of  admiration  and 
wonder. 

I  scarcely  spoke  to  him.  The  feelings  of  resentment 
and  indignation  which  he  had  left  with  me  as  a  legacy 
after  our  last  interview  seemed  to  spring  up  into  renewed 
life  at  the  very  sight  of  his  face.  He  was  handsomer 
than  ever.  The  pallor  of  his  cheeks  and  the  shadows 
under  his  eyes  only  gave  a  new  charm  to  his  face.  As  the 
room  filled  I  saw  women's  eyes  turn  to  him,  and  men's 
also.  I  had  cgain  and  again  to  repeat  that  formula, 
"  My  husband's  nephew,  Mr.  Ferrers,"  in  answer  to 
inquirers,  and  I  found  myself  debating  as  to  whom  I 
should  offer  the  felicity  of  his  company. 

The  hour  for  dinner  arrived,  passed,  and  still  Alfy 
had  not  come.  I  began  to  grow  uneasy.  It  was  so 
unlike  him  to  be  unpunctual. 

Ten  minutes — a  quarter  of  an  hour — then  the  footman 
entered  with  a  telegram.  Sir  Ralph  took  it  with  an 
apology  for  opening  it,  then  turned  to  me. 

"  Alfy  is  detained  at  Aldershot,"  he  said.  "  We  need 
not  wait  any  longer." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Sir  Ralph  led  off  his  ap- 
pointed dowager  ;  the  others  followed  "  two  by  two." 

"  You  must  take  Nettie,"  I  said  hurriedly  to  Yorke 
Ferrers. 

Then,  as  he  offered  her  his  arm,  I  found  myself  com- 
panionless. 
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Mechanically  I  began  to  count. 

"  Two — four — six — eight — ten — twelve.  Good  graci- 
ous !  " 

Nettie,  catching  that  exclamation,  turned  round. 

"  Why,  you  have  no  one,"  she  said.  "  Take  Yorke's 
other  arm.     How  is  it  we're  an  odd  number  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  I  said  hurriedly  ;  "  do  not  speak  of 
it — perhaps  no  one  will  notice.     We  are  thirteen  !  " 

CHAPTER    XXXI 

BREAKING   THE    SPELL 

And  lovs  grown  faint  and  fretful, 
With  lips  but  half  regretful, 
Sighs — and,  with  eyes  forgetful. 
Weeps  that  no  love  endures. 

The  dinner  went  on  gaily  and  brightly  despite  my 
ominous  discovery.  But  Nettie  had  grown  very  pale, 
and  Yorke  was  very  silent.  I  think  no  one  else  noticed 
the  number  ;  but  I  felt  miserable  and  uncomfortable, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  superstitious 
fancy. 

I  hate  dinner-parties,  and  always  have  done  so ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  whole  institution  came  in  for 
my  angriest  feelings,  and  I  told  myself  that — of  my 
will — I  would  never  give  another. 

At  last  the  long,  tedious  business  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing was  over.  I  leant  back  in  my  chair  and  cast  longing 
glances  at  the  dowager.  She  seemed  so  delighted  with 
Sir  Ralph,  that  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  move  ;  but  at 
length  I  caught  her  eye  through  a  vista  of  flowers  and 
glass,  and  rose,  or  rather  attempted  to  rise.  By  some 
inadvertence  my  dress  had  caught  in  Yorke's  chair,  and 
at  my  first  movement  he  gently  put  me  back  into  my 
seat,  and,  rising  from  his  own,  released  me  from  my 
momentary  imprisonment. 

"  I  hope  I  have  broken  the  spell,"  he  said  very  low — 
so  low,  indeed,  that  it  was  some  moments  before  I  could 
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quite  connect  the  words  into  a  sentence  as  I  repeated 
them  in  my  own  mind. 

I  was  expecting  some  more  people  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  by  the  time  the  gentlemen  left  the  table  the 
rooms  were  half  full.  Nettie  was  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring circle,  and  certainly  no  one  there  looked  half  as 
lovely.  I  watched  Yorke  as  he  entered.  He  glanced 
round,  then  went  straight  over  to  her  side,  and  calmly 
engrossed  her  attention  in  a  manner  that  soon  left  him 
a  clear  field.  Satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  my  other  guests. 

Presently  there  was  some  singing  and  music,  but  only 
at  intervals,  so  as  to  relieve,  not  check  conversation. 
I  liked  the  buzz  of  voices  and  the  sound  of  laughter,  and 
I  liked  to  see  the  gay  groups  forming  and  breaking  them- 
selves up,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  bright  kaleidoscope 
fashion,  that  left  the  room  as  a  background  to  varied 
pictures. 

For  my  own  part,  what  I  did  or  said  I  hardly  know. 
A  sort  of  exhilaration  had  taken  the  place  of  my  former 
depression.  I  was  very  restless.  I  moved  hither  and 
thither.  I  talked  a  great  deal ;  it  was  nonsense,  no 
doubt,  but  I  felt  I  must  give  some  vent  to  my  spirits. 

Occasionally  I  caught  sight  of  Yorke  Ferrers  watching 
me  ;  occasionally,  too,  I  found  myself  watching  him, 
or  that  tall,  slender  figure  in  its  pale  yellow  draperies, 
with  the  scarlet  poppies  set  like  flame  against  the  white 
skin. 

'  He  is  not  worth  her  love,"  I  thought,  and  wondered 
a  little  why  she  should  have  been  so  faithful.  Yet  I 
could  look  back  and  remember  when  he  had  been  my 
idol  too,  and  the  world  for  me  had  held  no  dream  or 
thought,  no  hope  or  wish,  that  did  not  also  hold  him  as 
its  centre  and  creator.  But,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
the  sentiment  of  love  that  I  had  been  in  love  with,  and 
not  the  lover. 

Whatever  it  was,  I  felt  divided  from  it  as  by  a  gulf 
of  years.     I  would  not  have  gone  back  to  it  if  I  could. 
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I  felt  no  pang  of  jealous  anger  that  Nettie  Croft  should 
stand  in  my  place,  or  win  the  strange,  wild,  stormy  heart 
that  once  had  been  my  own. 

I  could  not  analyse  the  reason  of  this  change,  but,  all 
the  same,  I  knew  that  it  was  there.  Perhaps  these  pages 
may  reveal  in  some  way  the  reason  of  its  working  out, 
for  the  gradual  development  of  that  other  quality  within 
me  which  sought  to  reverence  and  admire,  not  pity  or 
condemn. 

I  think  most  women  like  to  feel  they  have  found  their 
master,  even  if  they  don't  acknowledge  it.  They  enjoy 
that  sense  of  being  governed  and  ruled  by  some  grand  and 
noble  character,  whose  strength  they  worship,  and  whose 
gentleness  they  marvel  at.  Once  a  woman  has  to  excuse 
a  man — to  plead  for  him  to  herself  against  her  better 
judgment — he  loses  half  his  power.  She  may  love  him 
still,  but  it  is  with  the  love  she  gives  to  her  children — 
devoted,  unselfish,  no  doubt,  but  with  an  element  of  pity 
for  the  weakness  she  protects  and  the  faults  she  would 
fain  rebuke. 

There  may  be  exceptions  to  these  cases.  Doubtless 
there  are  ;  but  I  think  the  rule  holds  stronger  ground 
than  the  exceptions,  and  that  any  one  who  wishes  to 
probe  deeply  into  that  mystery  of  mysteries — a  woman's 
heart — will  fmd  my  statement  correct.  In  early  youth 
the  girl  is  attracted  more  by  the  sentiment  than  the 
reality  of  love  ;  but  as  time  goes  on — as  life,  in  its  pur- 
poses, duties,  and  solemnity,  unfolds  itself  to  her  know- 
ledge, she  learns  that  a  feeling  so  important  in  its  bearing 
and  results  should  be  based  on  very  sure  and  certain 
grounds,  and  if  there  is  any  depth  in  her  own  nature, 
it  seeks  in  vain  for  satisfaction  from  a  shallow  or  super- 
ficial one. 

Romance  burns  itself  out — it  cannot  answer  the 
requirements  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  passion  exhausts  itself 
—it  is  too  fierce,  too  wild,  too  unreasoning  ;  if  it  is 
love's  fuel,  it  is  as  often  love's  destroyer  ;  but  where 
trust,  and  truth,  and  reverence  are,   the  flame  burns 
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brighter  the  longer  it  is  lit ;  the  heart  no  longer  needs  to 
stifle  reason,  but  rather  welcomes  it,  pointing  proudly 
to  its  possession,  and  saying,  "  Am  I  not  wise  to  glorify 
my  treasure,  since  my  treasure  is  so  worthy  to  be 
glorified  ?  " 

I  can  understand  faith  being  the  greatest  and  grandest 
of  love's  attributes.  I  can  imagine  it  clinging  on,  un- 
shaken, and  undisturbed,  to  its  rock  of  belief,  heeding 
nothine:,  caring  for  nothing:,  unshaken  by  any  storm,  un- 
moved by  any  plea  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  such  faith 
anchored  to  an  unworthy  object — fixing  eyes  that  are 
wilfully  blind  on  an  idol  false  as  the  hopes  it  once 
breathed. 

Tne  first  shock  of  disillusion  had  been  to  me  the  death 
blow  of  my  love  for  Yorke.  It  would  have  been  so 
whether  I  had  known  Sir  Ralph  or  not,  but  the  fact  of 
knowing  him  certainly  hastened  its  end,  and  helped  to 
bury  it  in  a  deeper  grave.  Yet  I  felt  a  strange,  soft  pity 
for  him.  I  felt  it  even  to-night,  as  I  saw  how  haggard  his 
face  looked,  and  how  tired  and  sad  his  eyes.  Love 
cannot  repeat  itself  any  more  than  life.  I  had  learnt  a 
hard  lesson  once.  Its  fruits  were  ripening  daily  as 
experience,  and  sorrow,  and  pain  claimed  me  with 
memory  or  reflection. 

I  had  a  dim  idea  all  that  evening  that  Yorke  had  de- 
termined to  speak  to  me,  but  avoidance  was  easy,  and 
I  had  a  dread  of  anything  approaching  to  a  tete-a-tete  with 
him.     My  remembrances  of  them  were  not  pleasant. 

However,  he  had  watched  his  opportunity  better  than 
I  had  guarded  against  it,  for  I  found  him  suddenly  by 
my  side,  and  though  other  people  were  about  us,  they 
were  talking  and  laughing  in  a  way  that  made  any  low- 
toned  conversation  private. 

"  I  want  to  congratulate  you,"  he  began.  "  The 
society  papers  were  right.  You  have  really  become  quite 
brilliant." 

"  I  think.."  I  said,  glancing  round,  "  that  I  may  pass 
— in  a  crowd." 
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"  If  that  is  your  ambition,"  he  said,  "  you  may  assure 
yourself  of  its  achievement.  I  had  no  idea  you  had 
become  such  a — such  a  success." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  the  effect  of  the  groove  I  move 
in,  or — my  nature  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  the  former.  Things  are  made  very  easy  for  one  in 
society,  you  know.     The  world  is  very  kind." 

"  To  money  and  to  rank — yes.  That  has  long  been 
held  as  an  indisputable  fact." 

I  laughed. 

"  I  haven't  very  much  money,"  I  said.  "  And  as 
to  rank — a  baronet's  wife  is  nothing  very  great  when 
dukes,  and  lords,  and  marquises,  and  duchesses  abound." 

"  How  many  duchesses  have  you  here  ?  "  he  inquired 
with  cold  sarcasm. 

"  None,"  I  said,  laughing.  "  Perhaps  that  accounts 
for  my  success." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  said.  "  Certainly," 
looking  at  me  with  disapproving  eyes,  "  the  success  is 
not  a  question  of  costume.  I  have  been  wondering  all 
the  evening  what  possessed  you  to  wear  black.  You  are 
not  in  mourning,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Only  for  my  sins,"  I  said  lightly.  "  Don't  you 
think  it's  becoming  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said  brusquely,  "  I  do  not.  And  you 
don't  look  well.  Your  colour  is  too  variable  and  your 
eyes  too  bright.  If  you  dazzle  me  one  moment,  you 
pain  me  the  next.     Yet  you  seem  happy  enough." 

"  I  seem,"  I  said,  "  what  I  am." 

"  I  know  that,"  he  answered.  "  I  shall  not  make  the 
mistake  again  of  thinking  you  are  acting." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said  calmly,  "  it  would  be  as  well  not 
to  discuss  me.  If  my  costume  does  not  please  you,  I 
hope  you  won't  say  the  same  of  Nettie's." 

"  She,"  he  said,  with  a  short,  hard  laugh — "  she  looks 
a  dressmaker's  chef-d'czuvre.     I  suppose  she  is  a  success, 

too  ?  " 

"  It  is  another  of  my  ambitions,"  I  said,  "  to  signalize 
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my  debut  as  a  chaperon  by  marrying  her  to  a  marquis 
at  least." 

"  I  should  certainly  do  it,"  he  sneered.  "  With  her 
will,  or  without  ?  " 

"  You  can  scarcely  suppose  it  would  be  without," 
I  answered,  taking  up  my  fan  and  half  turning  away. 

"Are  you  going?"  he  said  abruptly.  'How  you 
grudge  me  even  five  minutes.  This  is  the  first  time 
you  have  spoken  to  me  to-night." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  I  said,  "  there  will  be  plenty  of 
other  nights  in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  repair  that 
omission." 

"  Will  there  ?  "  he  said  eagerly.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  I  may  call  here — that  I  am  likely  to  meet  you — 
that  you  will  be  friends  with  me  again  ?  " 

"  My  days,"  I  said  tranquilly,  "  are  Tuesdays  from 
three  to  six,  and  Saturday  evenings  from  nine  to  twelve. 
You  may  call  here  on  any  of  them  if  you  feel  inclined." 

"In  a  crowd  like  this  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,"  I  said,  "  there  are  more.  Do  you 
really  call  this  a  crowd  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  he  said  passionately,  "  that  you  grow  more 
hateful  every  time  I  see  you.  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  any  one  could  change  as  you 
have  done." 

For  one  moment,  I  think,  my  self-command  forsook 
me.  For  he  was  wrong,  and  to-night  it  had  been  acting 
— and  very  hard  acting,  too.  But  I  would  not  let  him 
see  that  I  was  unhappy.  I  would  not  betray  the  secret 
trouble  of  my  heart.  To  jest  and  laugh,  to  smile  and 
talk,  feeling  how  keenly  he  watched  me,  had  not  been 
easy,  but  I  had  accomplished  it.  I  felt  myself  trembling 
as  he  spoke.     I  dared  not  look  at  him. 

"  Comment  on  your  manners,"  I  said  at  last,  "  would 
be  superfluous.  But  you  might  remember  that  when 
a  gentleman  addresses  a  lady,  he  usually  throws  a  thin 
veil  of  politeness  over  the  truths  he  is  frank  enough  to 
speak." 
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He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  me,  but  I  should  be 
sorry  to  transcribe  the  word  that  hissed  between  his  set 
teeth,  I  will  give  him  the  credit  of  not  intending  me 
to  hear  it. 

CHAPTER    XXXII 

Nettie's  confession 

Shall  not  the  grief  of  the  old  time  follow  ? 
Shall  not  the  song  thereof  cleave  to  thy  mouth  ? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  ere  I  forget  ? 

Despite  Yorke's  ungracious  reception  of  my  invitation, 
he  came  the  very  next  Saturday  evening.  The  dinner- 
party had  been  on  the  previous  Tuesday,  so  he  had  not 
waited  long. 

He  came  early,  and  there  were  only  a  few  people. 
Nettie  was  singing,  and  we  were  grouped  about  listening. 

He  stood  beside  me  after  shaking  hands,  and  listened 
too.  Her  voice  was  one  of  those  sweet,  thrilling  voices 
which  the  French  call  voix  de  larmes.  The  simple 
ballad  she  sang  owed  nothing  to  itself,  but  a  great  deal 
to  her  interpretation.  As  she  finished,  Yorke  bent 
to  me. 

"  You  don't  look  a  gay  and  worldly  creature  to-night," 
he  said.  "  Who  would  fancy  a  little  thing  like  that 
could  touch  you  ?  " 

"  Nettie's  voice  always  touches  me,"  I  said,  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  tears  that  were  trembling  on  my  lashes. 
"It  is  not  fit  for  crowds  and  drawing-rooms,  only  for 
one's  better  moments." 

"  Is  it  a  case  of  David  before  Saul  ?  "  he  asked  very 
low.     "  I  did  not  know  you  required  '  better  moments.'  " 

"  You  know  very  little  about  me  at  all,"  I  said, 
moving  away  to  greet  some  new  arrivals. 

He  went  up  to  Nettie.  I  saw  him  looking  over  some 
music  that  lay  on  the  piano.  I  thought  perhaps  he  was 
asking  her  to  sing  again.  After  my  remarks  I  might 
naturally  have  expected  it. 

The  rooms  began  to  fill  rapidly.     The  "  crowd,"  of 
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which  I  had  warned  Yorke,  was  certainly  here  to-night. 
One  thing  followed  another.  Some  one  played,  some 
one  sang,  some  one  recited.  Clever  people,  pretty 
people,  charming  people,  quiet  people,  took  their  turns, 
and  played  their  parts,  and  entertained  themselves  with 
their  surroundings.  If  it  had  been  my  ambition  to 
make  my  "  evening  "  a  success,  I  suppose  I  could  have 
believed  I  had  accomplished  it  without  overweening 
vanity.  No  one  looked  bored,  or  ill  at  ease,  or  neglected. 
People  who  had  come  hoping  to  meet  other  people  met 
them  and  were  satisfied  ;  certain  laws  of  attraction  had 
fulfilled  themselves,  and  answered  a  purpose  regardless 
of  worldly  wisdom,  or  the  interference  of  chaperons. 
I  took  a  kindly  interest  in  such  matters.  I  believed  still 
in  love  and  its  benefits.  I  was  not  worldly-wise  enough 
to  follow  the  Laureate's  advice,  and  lay  up  a  "  petty  store 
of  maxims  "  that  would  do  to  "  preach  down  a  daughter's 
heart."  So,  in  a  way,  I  was  popular  with  the  young  men 
and  maidens,  and  the  recipient  of  many  grateful  thanks, 
or  semi-confidences,  whose  source  I  could  very  well 
guess. 

'  You  must  be  very  tired,"  said  Yorke  Ferrers'  voice 
in  my  ear  later  on  in  the  evening.  "  You  have  been 
standing,  talking,  laughing,  receiving,  for  nearly  three 
hours.  Let  me  take  you  down  to  the  refreshment- 
room.  I  have  just  brought  Nettie  up.  It  is  cool  there, 
and  there  are  some  seats." 

"  I  am  rather  tired,"  I  said,  taking  his  offered  arm. 
"  It  is  a  pity  London  drawing-rooms  are  so  small.  One 
can  never  manage  sufficient  seats,  I  find." 

'  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  of  inventing  a  new 
invitation  card.  I  think  it  would  be  suitable  and  original. 
I  should  word  it  thus  :  '  Mrs.  A.  requests  the  pleasure  of 
Mrs.  B.'s  company  to  sit  on  her  stairs,'  date  so-and-so. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

'  It  is  very  appropriate,"  I  said.  "  You  might  get 
a  prize  for  the  idea,  such  as  they  give  for  the  Christmas 
cards." 
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"  Do  you  enjoy  this  kind  of  thing  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Really  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  taking  the  glass  of  claret-cup  from  his 
hand.  "  I  find  it  delightful.  One  can  always  enjoy  a 
thing  if  one  tries." 

"  I  should  not  try  too  much  of  it,"  he  said,  "  if  I  were 
you." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked  quickly. 

"  Drink  your  wine,"  he  said  ;  "  your  lips  are  quite 
white." 

I  took  his  advice.  He  did  not  look  at  me,  and  I  hoped 
that  sudden  trembling  of  my  hand  had  escaped  his 
notice. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  taking  a  seat  beside  me,  and 
pouring  out  a  glass  for  himself,  "  you  have  been  out 
somewhere  every  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  But  that  is  not  so  bad  as  being  at 
three  or  four  '  somewheres  '  every  night." 

"  You  will  not  be  able,"  he  said,  "  to  do  it  very  long." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked  quickly  ;  "  other  people  do. 
Do  you  think  I  am  not — not  strong  ?  " 

"  I  think  your  spirits  will  wear  out  your  body,"  he 
said  ;  "  you  bear  excitement  badly.  You  enjoy  it, 
perhaps  ;  yes,"  gravely,  "  I  think  you  do  enjoy  it. 
But  you  are  not  like  yourself  in  the  least." 

"  I  wish,"  I  said  pettishly,  "  you  would  not  watch 
me  so.  I  have  told  you  before  it  is  no  business  of  yours 
what  I  do,  how  I  look,  or " 

"  Or  whether  you  kill  yourself  or  not,"  he  added. 
"  No,  you  are  right  ;  it  is  no  business  of  mine  ;  only  I  can't 
help  wondering  why  any  one  who  is  as  happy  as  you 
say  you  are,  should  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  a 
whirl  of  dissipation  with  the  energy  you  display,  and  not 
the  strength." 

"  You  talk,"  I  said,  my  voice  a  little  unsteady,  "  you 
talk  as  if  no  one  else  did  it.  What  is  the  use  of  coming 
to  town  at  all  if  one  does  not  entertain  and  go  out  and 
enjoy  oneself  ? 
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"  Exactly,"  he  said.  "  What  is  the  use  ?  I  wonder 
you  do  come  to  town  at  all.  You  told  me  once  you 
hated  London." 

"  Did  I  ?  "  I  said.  "  I  can't  remember  all  the  things 
I  told  you  once." 

"  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  me,"  he  said  presently, 
"  to  watch  you  through  this  season — to  see  you  perform 
a  task  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  you  have  set 
yourself.     Women  are  inscrutable  creatures." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said  with  a  little  laugh,  "  my  mirth  is 
a  false  and  hollow  thing,  and  I — I  am  only  a  giddy 
butterfly  of  fashion.  This  is  a  new  sensation  for  me — 
the  trying  to  be  a  social  success." 

"  It  would  suit  you  better,"  he  said,  "  to  be  only  a 
domestic  one." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said,  "  it  would  ;  but,"  laughing  again, 
"  the  one  is  very  brilliant,  and  the  other  very  slow." 

As  I  said  these  words,  Sir  Ralph  entered  the  supper- 
room  with  one  of  his  favourite  dowagers.  I  think  he 
heard  them — I  am  almost  sure  he  heard  them,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  done  so  sent  the  blood  in  a  hot  tide  to 
my  face. 

:'  Let  us  go,"  I  said  abruptly  ;  "  I  must  look  after 
my  guests  upstairs." 

He  gave  me  his  arm.  We  passed  Sir  Ralph.  I  saw 
the  stern  look  in  his  eyes,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
What  ill  fate  always  brought  him  across  my  path  at  the 
most  compromising  moment  ? 

No  matter  how  I  avoided  or  snubbed  Yorke  Ferrers, 
as  sure  as  chance  threw  us  together,  or  I  made  one  of 
my  random  speeches,  my  husband  would  appear  on 
the  scene  and  catch  the  words.  It  was  the  irony  of  fate. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  breach  between  us  was  destined  to  be 
widened  day  by  day.  He  never  gave  me  a  chance  of 
speaking.  It  was  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  find 
myself  alone  with  him  for  even  two  minutes.  And  yet 
every  one  thought  we  were  so  happy.     Even  Nettie. 

I  had  given  her  no  hint  of  the  real   state  of  affairs. 
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I  felt  I  could  not  bare  my  wounded  heart  even  to  her 
sympathy.  Let  her  lose  herself  in  her  day-dreams  of 
Yorke  Ferrers  if  she  pleased.  Why  should  I  tell  her 
they  were  as  unstable  and  unprofitable  as  were  my  own 
respecting  Sir  Ralph  ? 

The  evening  came  to  an  end  at  last — the  rooms  were 
empty.  Nettie,  I,  and  Sir  Ralph  lingered  a  few  moments 
and  discussed  lightly  the  various  occurrences. 

I  made  a  move  at  last. 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  I  said,  "  and  it  is  Sunday  morning. 
You,"  looking  at  Sir  Ralph,  who  was  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  "  you,  I  suppose,  are  going  to  have  a 
smoke  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  ;    "  at  least  such  is  my  desire." 

"  That,"  I  said  lightly,  as  I  glanced  back  at  him  over 
my  shoulder,  "  sounds  alarmingly  like  a  bit  of  the  Church 
Catechism  or  the  Marriage  Service.  But  perhaps  you 
thought  it  appropriate  to  the  hour  and  day." 

The  staircase  faced  the  door.  As  I  reached  it,  I  could 
see  his  face  reflected  in  the  glass  by  which  he  stood.  I 
noticed  how  pained  and  sad  it  looked,  and  I  felt  some- 
how as  if  my  jesting  words  had  jarred  upon  him.  As  I 
stood  there  an  instant,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  another 
face  looking  back  at  me.  With  a  sudden  pang  of 
wonder  I  saw  it  was  my  own. 

The  hue  of  my  dress  was  not  whiter  than  that  colourless 
reflection  ;  the  gleaming  satin  that  trailed  behind  me 
made  the  darkness  of  eyes  and  hair  look  startling  against 
its  snowy  hues. 

I  turned  quickly  away. 

"  Do  I  really  look  like  that  ?  "  I  thought,  with  a  little 
pang  of  alarm.     "  No  wonder  Yorke  warned  me  !  " 

"  Are  you  too  tired  to  listen  to  something  I  have  to 
say  ?  "  asked  Nettie,  following  me  into  my  room  a  few 
moments  later.  "  Let  me  be  your  lady's-maid,"  she 
added  gently,  unclasping  the  jewelled  hands  on  my  arm, 
and  the  soft  plume  of  feathers  from  my  shoulder. 
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I  had  sunk  down  into  a  large  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 
I  felt  utterly  tired  out. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  rising,  and  submitting  only 
too  willingly  to  the  deft  and  gentle  fingers,  shaking 
myself  free,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  from  the  lovely  satin 
gown  that  had  adorned  me  all  these  hours. 

She  smiled,  and  brought  me  my  dressing-gown,  and 
wrapped  it  round  me. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

I  obeyed.  She  herself  slipped  down  on  the  rug  at  my 
feet. 

"  It  is  so  strange,"  she  said,  and  half -shyly  nestled  her 
head  against  my  knee.  "  I — I  can  hardly  believe  it  yet, 
only  that  I  am  so  happy.     Joan,  can't  you  guess  ?  " 

My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a  moment  in  sheer 
surprise.     I  bent  down  and  raised  her  head. 

"Is  it  about  Yorke  ?  "  I  cried  breathlessly. 

'  Yes,"  she  said,  the  shy,  brilliant  colour  flushing 
from  brow  to  chin.     "  He  has  spoken." 

I  was  too  utterly  amazed  to  answer  a  word.  At  last  I 
found  breath  and  speech,  and,  I  fear,  indignation. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  cried,  "  that  he  has  proposed 
— actually  proposed  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Nettie,  raising  her  head  and  laughing 
softly,  "  how  prosaically  you  put  it.  I  don't  believe 
a  man  ever  does  really  propose.  He  just  drifts  on,  and 
says  something — a  word,  even  a  look  is  enough  ;  and 
then — why,  then,  you  know  it  is  all  right." 

"  And  so,"  I  said  stupidly,  "  you  know  it  is  all  right  ?  " 

'  Yes,  of  course  I  do.  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  long 
engagement,  because  he  has  not  even  been  called  yet, 
and  there  are  all  those  dinners  to  eat.  Still,"  with  that 
little  happy  laugh,  "  I  don't  mind  waiting  any  time, 
however  long,  and  so  I  told  him.  Oh,  I  have  been 
longing  to  tell  you  about  it  all  the  evening  !  You — you 
did  not  guess,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered  in  a  dull,  heavy  tone  ;  "  I  certainly 
did  not  guess.     When — when  was  it  ?  " 

H 
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"  It  was  before  he  took  you  down  into  the  supper- 
room,"  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  upon  the  fire  once 
more,  and  smiling  in  her  soft  content.  "  Oh,  Joan,  I 
am  so  happy  !  " 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  I  answered,  trying  to  galvanize 
my  voice  into  similar  jubilant  tones  ;  "  and  so  am  I, 
so  will  be  Sir  Ralph,  and — and  everybody.  Really, 
nothing  could  have  turned  out  better  for — for  all  parties." 
"  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased,"  she  said  softly  ; 
"  I  told  him  so.  I  said  it  had  been  your  great  wish 
— that  you  were  so  happy  in  your  own  married  life,  you 
always  were  wishing  me  to  be  the  same,  Joan  " — 
looking  suddenly  up  at  me — "  do  you  think  he  was  very 
fond  of  you  once,  that  he — that  he  really  loved 
you  ?  " 

"  Loved  me  !  "  I  said  bitterly  ;  "  of  course  not.  Do 
not  vex  yourself  on  that  score,  my  child.  It  was  only  a 
passing  fancy." 

"  It  is  nice  of  you  to  say  so,"  she  answered,  a  little 
more  gravely  than  she  had  yet  spoken,  "  and — and  I 
suppose,  after  all,  a  man  is  not  always  constant  to  one 
love." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said  ironically,  "  that  he  can't 
possibly  tell  which  is  the  one  love  until  he  has  made 
experiments  in  various  directions." 
She  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Do  not  learn  to  speak  in  that  bitter  way,"  she  said. 
"  Who  would  think  that  I  am  older  than  yourself  ?  ' 
"  Oh,"  I  said  wearily,  "  it  is  not  age  that  makes  one 
old.     It  is  experience,  and — and  suffering." 

"  But  you  are  quite  happy  now,  Joan  ?  "  she  said 
eagerly.  "  You  told  me  so,  and  you  seemed  so.  And 
you  are  always  so  gay  and  light-hearted,  and  seem  to 
enjoy  everything  so  thoroughly." 

"  Seem !  "  I  said.  "  No,  not  seem.  I  do.  Can't 
you  tell  that,  you  who  know  me  so  well  ?  " 

A  shade  of  disappointment  crossed  her  features. 
Slowly  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood  facing  me. 
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'  I — I  hope  I  understand  you,"  she  said  with  gentle 
seriousness.  "  We  know  each  other  so  well.  There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  act  to  me." 

"  Not  the  least,"  I  answered  calmly,  "  nor  to  anybody." 

"  You  look  tired  and  worn,"  she  went  on  gently. 
'  I  have  been  keeping  you  up  to  talk  about  my  own 
selfish  happiness.  Oh,  Joan  !  " — drooping  her  head  as 
if  the  very  memory  of  that  happiness  were  too  sweet  a 
weight — "  do  you  think  it  can  last  ?  That  such  wonder- 
ful joy  and  content  are  meant  to  be  ours  for — for  very 
long  ?     I  am  almost  afraid  of  my  joy  to-night." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  be,"  I  said.  "  No  doubt 
you  will  suffer  for  it  soon  or  late.     All  women  do." 

'  Joan  !  "  she  cried,  in  pained  astonishment.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  ?  " 

I  half  rose  to  my  feet.     A  sound  had  caught  my  ear. 

"  Hush  !  "  I  said.  "  I  hear  Sir  Ralph's  step.  We— 
we  will  talk  about  this  to-morrow.  I  am  tired  to-night, 
and  ill-tempered ;  but  " — kissing  her  tenderly  and 
fondly — "  I  pray  that  you  may  be  happy,  Nettie, 
always — always  happy  !  " 

"  Not  in  bed  yet  ?  "  asked  Sir  Ralph,  as  he  entered, 
while  Nettie  flitted  through  the  opposite  door,  and 
evaded  him. 

'  No,"  I  said  :  "I  have  been  hearing  some  wonderful 
news.     Come  here,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

He  advanced  ;  but  he  did  not  sit  down,  only  stood 
there  by  the  mantelpiece — tall,  straight,  massive,  with 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  fire. 

'  It  will  please  you,  I  am  sure,"  I  went  on  rapidly. 
'  You — you   have   wished   it   often.     Can't    you   guess 
it  ?  " 

I    am   not   good   at   guessing,"    he   answered   con- 
strainedly.    "  You  had  better  tell  me  at  once." 

'  Well,"  I  said,  bursting  into  the  subject  without 
further  prelude,  "  Yorke  has  proposed  to  Nettie  at 
last  !  " 
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He  started.  The  words  certainly  roused  him  from 
his  composure. 

"  Proposed  !  "  he  said  almost  as  incredulously  as  I 
myself  had  said  it  a  short  time  before.  "  Are  you 
sure  ?  " 

"  She  has  just  been  telling  me,"  I  answered  ;  "  she 
was  too  elated  to  keep  the  news  very  long  to  herself. 
Are  you  " — looking  straight  up  into  his  face  and  meeting 
his  eyes — "  are  you  surprised  ?  " 

"  Very,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked,  colouring  hotly  and  indignantly. 
"  You  always  thought  he  was  fond  of  her.  You  always 
hoped  he  would  marry  her,  and  now " 

"  Now,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  am  not  so  sure  about  his 
feelings — that  is  all ;  and  Nettie  is  too  good,  and  sweet, 
and  fair  to  be  the  victim  of  an  unworthy  caprice." 

"  I — I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said  coldly. 

"  Do  you  not  ?  Then  I  will  speak  more  plainly. 
Yorke  is  not  worthy  her  love,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has 
given  her  his  own." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  I  asked  faintly. 

He  answered  me  in  one  word — 

"  Observation." 

Then  I  grew  cold,  and  sick,  and  afraid.  I  knew  now 
the  secret  of  the  change  in  him.  I  knew  he  had  guessed 
Yorke's  feelings  for  me,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  my  own 
reticence,  deception,  confusion,  had  been  like  so  many 
additional  proofs  for  his  suspicions  to  rest  on. 

"  Are  you  pleased  ?  "  he  asked  me  suddenly,  after  a 
long,  dreary  pause. 

I  started  and  looked  up,  but  as  I  met  his  eyes  the 
hot  blood  once  more  rushed  to  my  face  and  neck.  The 
very  certainty  of  misinterpretation  only  added  to  my 
confusion. 

"  Of  course  I  am  pleased,"  I  said,  but  my  voice  was 
unsteady  ;  "  very  pleased.  There  is  always  something 
delightful  to  a  woman  in  a  friend's  marriage.  It  " — 
laughing  foolishly — "  it  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being 
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married  herself.     And  that,  of  course,  is  the  event  of  her 
life  I  " 

'  I  suppose  it  is,"  he  said  bitterly,  and  turned  away. 
"  It  is  a  pity  she  does  not  give  it  a  little  more  serious 
consideration  than  you  appear  to  have  done." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  I  said  hotly,  "  that  you  are  dis- 
satisfied with  me — that  you  regret  already " 

"  Regret !  "  he  interrupted  with  rising  passion.  "  That 
is  a  poor  word — a  very  poor  word  !  When  one  would 
give  one's  life  to  amend  a  mistake — when  one  knows  that 
all  that  life  is  marred  and  spoilt  by  reason  of  it — one  feels 
something  more  than  regret." 

I  felt  as  if  an  icy  hand  lay  cold  upon  my  heart ;  as  if 
words  would  not  come  to  relieve  or  express  in  any  one 
way  this  sudden,  fearful  sense  of  mystery.  I  longed  to 
speak  ;  but  stronger  even  than  that  longing  was  the 
conviction  that  he  would  not  believe,  that  he  deemed 
his  trust  misplaced.  A  terrible  change  had  come  over 
him,  and  it  seemed  to  set  me  miles  away  from  his  heart, 
his  love,  his  life.  I  felt  suddenly  as  if  I  were  a  false  and 
unreasonable  creature,  and  that  he  was  too  far  above 
me  to  stoop  and  listen  to  any  plea  of  mine.  A  sort 
of  terror  seized  me.     I  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

'  Oh,"    I    cried    suddenly.     "  I    never    thought    you 

could  be  cruel.  I  never  thought  you  could  misjudge " 

"  And  I,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  never  thought  that  a 
day  would  come  when  I  should  know  to  my  cost  you  were 
not  honest  with  me.  Perhaps,"  with  a  little  sudden 
break  in  the  deep  voice.  "  I  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  things.  It  does  not  seem  a  trifle  to  me  that — 
that  you  should  have  withheld  anything  that  was  in 
your  heart,  or  had  been  in  it.  I  am  not  like  most  men. 
I  told  you  that  long  ago." 

'  Yes,"  I  said  helplessly.  "  But  I  have  not  done  you 
any  wrong." 

He  held  up  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 
'  It  was  my  fault,"  he  said  bitterly  ;    "  it  has  always 
been  my  fault.     I  see  it  now  that  it  is  too  late.     Ninety- 
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nine  people  out  of  every  hundred  mar  their  lives  by  a 
mistake.     I  am  no  worse  off  than — than  the  rest  of  them." 

"  You  do  not  think  of  me  !  "  I  cried  with  the  fierceness 
of  desperation.  Then  my  strength  failed  ;  tears  burst 
from  my  eyes  in  a  flood  of  unresisting  misery  ;  I  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands,  sobbing  brokenly.  He  came  and 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  my  head.  Once  before  I  remem- 
bered that  same  action,  and  how  I,  in  my  fond  conceit, 
had  fancied  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  blessing  me.  But 
now — now — what  did  it  mean  now  ? 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled.  "  I  do 
think  of  you — how  pitifully  and  sorrowfully  you  will 
never  know.  It  is  the  sense  of  that  pity  and  that  sorrow 
that  appals  me.  And  you  are  so — so  young  ;  and  I — 
what  can  I  do  ?  Heaven  help  me,  what  can  I  do  ?  It 
is  not  in  my  power  to  set  you  free.  Our  lives  are  fet- 
tered with  too  heavy  chains  for  aught  but  death  to 
break." 

"  I  wish,"  I  cried  stormily,  "  it  would  come  !  Oh,  I 
wish  it  would  come  !  " 

His  hand  dropped.  When  I  at  last  choked  back  my 
sobs  and  raised  my  head,  I  found  he  had  left  the  room. 

For  a  moment  I  sat  there  quite  passive  ;  my  eyes 
travelled  from  point  to  point — from  the  cut  glass  and 
the  ivory  brushes  on  the  toilet  table  to  the  gleaming 
folds  of  the  costly  satin  I  had  worn. 

A  sort  of  numbness  settled  upon  me.  I  was  wearied 
out,  and  yet  I  could  not  move.  I  became  conscious  of 
a  foolish  feeling  of  hatred  against  that  unoffending 
gown.  "  To-morrow,"  I  half  whispered  to  myself,  "  I 
will  lock  it  away.     I  will  never  wear  it  again^-never  !  ' 

Then  slowly,  one  by  one,  the  tears  began  to  fall  down 
my  cheeks  again — great  splashing,  scalding  drops.  One, 
I  remember,  touched  my  hand,  and  I  found  myself 
looking  at  it  in  a  dim  way,  as  if  wondering  it  were  not 
blood. 

"  Life  is  not  getting  easier  for  me,"  I  thought.  "  To- 
night I  think  it  has  seemed  too  hard  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII 
"  don't  you  like  being  married  ?  " 

I  have  lived  long  enough, 
Having  seen  one  thing — 
That  love  hath  an  end.   .  .  . 
So  long  I  endure — no  longer — and  laugh  not  again, 
neither  weep. 

To-morrow  comes  and  passes  in  its  turn  to  "  yester- 
day," and  yet  other  to-morrows  follow,  and  my  heart 
gets  heavier  with  each. 

I  have  really  to  act  now — to  act  to  Nettie,  to  Sir 
Ralph,  to  Yorke  Ferrers.  He  is  an  almost  daily  visitor. 
That,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected,  and  he  and  I  are 
only  coldly  formal  to  each  other.  I  don't  know  what 
passes  between  his  uncle  and  himself  respecting  his 
engagement,  but  it  is  an  accepted  fact,  and  even  Grand- 
mamma Croft's  ungracious  comments  and  grudging 
consent  do  not  seem  to  damp  Nettie's  enthusiasm  or 
spoil  her  sweet  content. 

'  Done  better  !  "  she  says  to  me  laughingly  as  we 
peruse  the  old  lady's  crabbed  epistle.  "  Of  course  I 
ought  to  have  done  better  ;  but  can  one  do  better  than 
give  hand  and  heart  where  one  loves  ?     I  think  not." 

'  It  is  as  well,"  I  said  tersely,  "  to  believe  that  sort 
of  thing  while  one  can." 

'  Oh,"  she  said  brightly,  "  you  have  outlived  en- 
thusiasm ;   but  then,  you  have  had  your  day." 

Yes,"    I    said.     "  It    was    very    pleasant    while   it 
lasted." 

'  It  seems  to  be  still  lasting.  Sir  Ralph  is  as  devoted 
as  ever  he  was.  I  hear  you  quoted  everywhere  as  a 
model  couple." 

'  So  we  arc,"  I  answered.  "  We  never  quarrel,  never 
say  rude  things  to  one  another,  never  disagree  even 
about  bills.  The  wheels  of  my  domestic  life  roll  along 
as  smoothly  as — as  if  they  were  cased  in  indiarubber 
things  like  the  Bath-chairs." 
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"  That  is  like  one  of  Yorke's  speeches,"  she  said, 
laughing  softly,  and  moving  away  to  the  window. 

It  was  near  his  usual  hour  for  calling.     I  remembered 

a  time  when  I,  too,  used  to  watch  ;   when I  could 

pursue  the  thought  no  further.     I  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Midway  on  the  stairs  I  met  Yorke  coming  up.  He 
stood  aside  to  let  me  pass. 

"  Are  you  going  out  ?  "  he  said,  as  I  nodded  a  careless 
greeting. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  am  not  taking  Nettie.  You 
will  find  her  in  the  drawing-room." 

He  looked  at  me.  It  was  a  wistful  look,  and  a  very 
sad  one. 

"  Are  you  carrying  out  that  programme  still  ?  "  he 
asked,  very  low. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  I  said  gaily.  "  This  afternoon  it 
is  visits  ;   to-night  there  is  something  else." 

"  And  to-morrow  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Oh,  something  else  again  !  This  is  my  recreation 
time,  you  know.  When  I  am  at  Monk's  Hall  it  is  quite 
different." 

"  I  hope  it  is  !  "  he  burst  out  suddenly.  "  Why  you 
want  to  kill  yourself  I  can't  imagine,  or  what  Sir  Ralph 
can  be  about  that  he  does  not  see " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see,"  I  said  sharply.  "  Nothing. 
I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  I  wish,"  passion- 
ately, "  you  would  mind  your  own  business,  as  I  have 
told  you  so  often." 

Then  I  passed  him,  and  went  down  to  the  carriage, 
and  was  whirled  away  to  half-a-dozen  "  afternoons," 
and  the  usual  monotonous  round  of  the  Park,  and  so 
home  to  dinner,  and  then  out  again  after  dinner,  with  my 
thoughts  in  a  feverish  whirl,  and  in  my  heart  one  deep 
and  bitter  ache. 

It  was  an  unhealthy  life — a  morbid,  unsatisfactory 
life — a  life  which  seemed  to  me  altogether  foreign  to  my 
nature,  and  yet  which  I  lived,  and  acted,  and  even 
seemed  to  enjoy  as  the  season  ran  its  course. 
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I  suppose  I  was  scarcely  ever  my  own  natural  self, 
except  in  those  brief  times  when  I  and  Darby  were  alone- 
The  child  was  my  only  consolation  now.  The  life  I  led 
kept  us  apart  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  the  hour 
before  dinner  she  always  came  to  my  room,  talking  to  me 
while  I  dressed,  or  telling  me  about  the  varied  ways  she 
employed  those  soft  dark  hours  that  to  her  seemed  never 
weary  and  never  long.  Often,  too,  when  I  came  home 
from  a  dance  or  party,  I  would  go  to  her  bedroom,  just 
to  calm  myself  into  peace  again  by  the  sight  of  that  sweet 
face,  or  kneel  beside  her  to  breathe  those  prayers  that, 
alas  I  seemed  for  ever  breathed  in  vain. 

I  think,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  I  should  have  really 
grown  into  the  callous  and  worldly  creature  I  so  often 
seemed  to  be.  But  what  there  was  in  me  of  tenderness 
and  truth,  of  primitive  belief  and  sentiment,  of  faith  in 
Heaven,  of  hope  on  earth,  her  gentleness  and  purity 
fostered.  To  look  at  her  was  to  think  of  all  things  fair, 
and  pure,  and  beautiful — to  draw  thoughts  of  peace  and 
patience  from  the  well-spring  of  her  lovely  nature — to 
cease  to  wonder  that  a  dream  of  angels  had  once  peopled 
painters'  visions  and  poets'  fancies,  or  woven  itself  into 
the  imagery  of  the  soul's  inner  life 

She  "  rested  "  me  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

One  week  replaced  another,  one  month  followed 
another,  and  through  each  and  all  I  followed  out  the 
line  of  conduct  I  had  set  myself.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done  ;  and  I  hated  to  think.  Physical  fatigue 
prevented  that  ;  and  I  grew  thankful  for  the  weariness 
that  left  me  so  pale,  and  listless,  and  worn,  since  my  brain 
grew  less  active  by  reason  of  that  very  weariness. 

Sir  Ralph  always  accompanied  me  to  these  entertain- 
ments. I  was  not  a  "  society  "  wife,  with  a  plea  for  ever 
on  her  lips  for  her  husband's  invariable  absences  and 
engagements  ;  and  I  think  there  was  no  crowd,  however 
great,  between  us,  that  I  failed  to  see  the  broad  shoulders, 
the  grand,  soldierly  form,  and  grave,  kind  face — such  a 
changed  face  now  I     But  for  all  that,  and  for  all  his 
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courtesy  and  unfailing  kindness,  I  never  seemed  to  gain 
any  ground — to  get  any  nearer  to  him. 

I  sometimes  wondered  how  long  it  would  last,  this 
estrangement  and  unhappiness,  that  were  slowly  eating 
into  the  very  springs  of  my  life.  It  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  I  could  drag  myself  through  years  of  such 
emptiness  and  pain. 

I  found  myself  looking  at  other  people,  especially  the 
brilliant  and  shining  lights  of  society,  and  wondering 
whether  they,  too,  were  "  shams  " — whether  the  canker  of 
sorrow,  or  loss,  or  regret  were  not  eating  into  their  hearts. 
I  think  I  could  have  believed  it  easily  enough,  remember- 
ing myself.  So  without  pleasure,  and  without  repose, 
the  reason  dragged  itself  along. 

In  the  warm  summer  days  the  feelings  of  lassitude 
and  fatigue  grew  greater — the  hours  for  which  Darby 
served  as  excuse  were  generally  spent  by  me  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  utter  prostration  of  mind  and  body.  Now 
and  then  Sir  Ralph  looked  at  me  anxiously.  "  Are  you 
not  doing  too  much  ?  "  he  would  say  ;  but  I  only  laughed 
and  affirmed  afresh  my  enjoyment  and  my  strength. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  give  up  now.  Bad  as 
this  life  was,  the  other  would  be  ten  thousand  times 
worse. 

In  August  we  went  back  to  Monk's  Hall.  I  was  glad 
to  be  home  once  more,  glad  to  see  the  old  familiar  places, 
glad  to  run  over  to  Templeton  and  hear  of  my  father's 
literary  successes  ;  glad,  but  yet  with  little  of  the  old 
gladness,  to  gather  the  boys  around  me  once  again,  from 
school  and  college,  and  hear  the  merry  voices,  and  listen 
to  the  chaff  and  bullying  and  tormenting  that  still  were 
part  and  parcel  of  themselves. 

But  there  was  a  change  even  in  that,  or  else  the  change 
in  me  was  so  great  that  it  fell  like  a  blight  on  everything 
around  me.  They  noticed  it,  of  course.  It  was  no  use 
trying  to  act  to  those  keen-sighted,  honest  eyes — not 
the  least.  They  pelted  me  with  pitiless  truths,  they 
called  me  "  stuck-up  "  and  "  fine-ladyish."     Poor  boys  ! 
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How  should  they  have  known  the  pang  those  words  gave, 
or  the  tears  they  cost !  It  was  no  use  to  say  I  was  the 
same.  They  detected  the  sham,  and  proclaimed  it,  and 
I  could  only  creep  back  again  to  solitude,  and  lay  my 
aching  heart  in  a  deeper  grave  of  coldness  and  of  pride. 
'  Marriage  has  quite  spoilt  you,"  they  told  me,  and  would 
try  to  make  the  child  say  the  same  ;  but  her  unerring 
instinct  led  her  to  soothe  the  smart  and  sting  of  those 
rough  truths,  and  the  touch  of  her  tender  hands  would 
lead  me  back  to  patience  and  to  hope. 

They  left  at  last,  and  then  some  male  visitors  came, 
and  among  them  Yorke  Ferrers.  Sir  Ralph  had  sug- 
gested it  and  I  had  listlessly  agreed.  Nettie,  of  course, 
came  over  too,  and  the  September  days  brought  the 
unfailing  dogs,  and  guns,  and  game-bags. 

I  had  opportunity  for  rest  then.  The  strain  and  tax 
of  entertaining  were  lifted  off  my  mind,  and  no  one, 
even  Nettie,  knew  that  half  my  days  were  passed  lying 
passively  in  my  dressing-room,  too  weary  even  to  read  or 
speak. 

I  am  wrong,  though.  Some  one  else  knew.  It  was 
Mrs.  March.  She  had  found  me  in  this  listless  fashion  so 
many  times  that  at  last  she  remarked  it,  and  I  excused 
myself  by  saying  that  the  fatigues  of  the  season  had  been 
too  much  for  me,  and  that  I  only  wanted  rest.  The 
very  day  afterwards  I  was  surprised  by  Nettie  bringing 
her  visit  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  usual  plea  was  given — 
her  grandmother's  wish.     I  did  not  combat  it. 

'  Come  back  again  as  soon  as  she  can  spare  you,"  I 
said  ;  "  it  will  be  dull  for  Yorke." 

I  remembered  afterwards  that  Mrs.  March  had  been 
in  the  room  when  Nettie  spoke,  and  as  I  made  that 
remark  she  half  turned  and  flashed  a  strange,  eager  look 
in  her  direction. 

When  I  was  once  more  alone,  she  fidgeted  about  the 
room  on  one  excuse  or  another,  asking  me  perfect^  un- 
necessary questions,  arranging  things  that  wanted  no 
arrangement,  until  I  grew  somewhat  impatient. 
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"  You  may  go  now,  Mrs.  March,"  I  said  at  last ;  "  I 
think  I  have  told  you  everything." 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  my  lady,"  she  said  abruptly, 
"  if — if  I  venture  to  ask  you  a  question  ?  Is  Miss  Croft 
engaged  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  Miss  Croft's  affairs  can  possibly  in- 
terest you,"  I  said  coldly,  and  took  up  a  book  to  show 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  discuss  the  subject. 

She  said  no  more,  but  left  the  room. 

"  Joan,"  said  Darby,  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
creeping  up  to  my  side.  "  I  don't  like  Mrs.  March.  I 
have  always  had  a  feeling  that  she  is  not  safe." 

"  Not  safe,  dear  ?  "  I  said  in  surprise.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I — I  can't  tell  more  than  that.  She  doesn't  like 
you,  and  she  is  so  often  with  Sir  Ralph.  I  have  heard 
the  servants  say  so." 

"  You  mustn't  listen  to  servants'  gossip,"  I  said 
coldly.  "  And  what  does  it  matter  whether  she  likes 
me  or  not  as  long  as  she  does  her  duty  ?  " 

"  I  wish,"  the  child  persisted,  "  you  could  send  her 
away,  Jo.  I  have  been  thinking  that,  ever  since  she 
came,  you  have  changed.  And  why  does  Sir  Ralph 
never  come  to  us  as  he  used  to  do  ?  And  oh,  Jo — dear 
Jo  !  why  are  you  always  so  unhappy  ?  " 

"  Unhappy  !  "  I  said.  "  What  makes  you  fancy  that  ? 
Only  low-spirited  and  tired,  dear.  I  think  I  am  not  as — 
as  strong  as  I  used  to  be." 

"  You  used  to  be  strong,"  she  said  wistfully  ;  "no- 
thing ever  tired  you  once.  Don't  you,"  she  added  sud- 
denly, "  don't  you  like  being  married  ?  " 

I  tried  to  laugh.  I  think  it  surprised  me  a  little  that 
the  laugh  ended  in  a  sob,  and  that  the  incisive  question 
brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 

"  I  am  very  weak  and  very  foolish,"  I  said  hurriedly. 
"  It  is  my  own  fault  that  I  am  not  as — as  happy  as  I 
might  be." 
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'  I  think,"  she  said,  folding  her  small  hands  gravely 
together,  while  her  face  grew  wistful,  "  I  think  it  is  Sir 
Ralph's.     Some  day  I  will  tell  him." 

'  You  must  not,"  I  cried  eagerly  ;  "  you  must  not 
think  of  such  a  thing.  I  shall  be  very,  very  angry  if 
you  do !  " 

'  Then  if  I  do  not,"  she  said,  turning  the  sweet  pathos 
of  those  darkened  eyes  to  mine,  "  will  you  try  and  be 
happy  again  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  I  said  more  calmly.  "  When  my  health  gets 
better  my  spirits  are  sure  to  mend." 

There  came  a  knock  at  my  door  at  that  moment,  and 
the  next  instant  it  opened  at  my  permission,  and  ad- 
mitted Yorke  Ferrers. 

"  Is — is  Nettie  here  ?  "  he  asked.  Then  his  eyes 
rested  on  my  agitated  face,  and  his  own  changed  sud- 
denly. 

He  closed  the  door,  and  came  into  the  room. 
"  Nettie  is  packing,"  I  said  calmly.     "  You  know  she 
is  leaving  this  morning  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  he  said.      ;'  I  am  going  to  drive  her  over.     I 
wanted  to  know  what  time  she  would  want  the  carriage." 
'  I  will  ask  her,"  said  Darby  eagerly,  and  slipped  away 
from  my  side,  and  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  moment. 

Yorke  stood  by  the  fireplace,  idly  fingering  the  orna- 
ments and  figures  on  the  mantelboard. 

I  had  risen  from  the  couch,  but  now  reseated  myself. 
It  was  a  long,  long  time  since  we  had  had  a  tete-a-tete. 
We  had  been  conventional  and  friendly  for  so  long,  that 
I  felt  no  dread  or  embarrassment  in  his  presence. 

Presently  he  raised  his  head.  He  did  not  look  at  me, 
but  straight  into  the  glass  before  him.  He  could  see  my 
face  there. 

"  Joan,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  how  did  you  come  to 
engage  that  woman  as  housekeeper  ?  " 
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Nay,  where  the  heart  of  truth  is  broken, 
Where  long  love  ends  as  a  thing  spoken, 
How  shall  thy  crying  enter  there  ? 

I  was  so  staggered  by  the  unexpected  question,  that  I 
could  find  for  a  moment  no  words  to  answer  it. 

"I  did  not  engage  her  at  all,"  I  said  at  last.  '  It 
was  Sir  Ralph." 

Then  he  turned  and  looked  at  me,  and  something  in 
his  face  sent  the  blood  flying  to  my  own. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said  significantly.  "  Perhaps  that  ac- 
counts for  it  !  " 

"  Accounts  for  what  ?  "  I  faltered. 

"  For  her  familiarity,"  he  said,  "  and  the  correspon- 
dence." 

"  Correspondence  !  "  I  gasped,  turning  cold  and  faint. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  A  few  moments  ago  she  passed  me 
in  one  of  the  corridors.  I  might  remark,  en  passant, 
that  she  constantly  is  passing  me  in  one  of  the  corridors. 
For  a  housekeeper  she  seems  a  singularly  ubiquitous 
person.  But  to  return.  As  she  passed  me  her  dress 
brushed  against  me  ;  she  hurried  into  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  I — half  curiously — looked  back.  As  I  did  so,  I  saw 
lying  on  the  carpet  a  white  square  packet.  I  walked 
back  and  picked  it  up.  Here  " — and  he  took  something 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me — "  here  it  is." 

I  looked  at  it.     It  was  a  letter,  directed  to  Sir  Ralph. 

For  a  moment  I  stared  stupidly  at  the  packet,  turning 
it  round  and  round.     Then  I  looked  up. 

"  This,"  I  said,  "  is  not  her  writing." 

"  She  dropped  it — that  I  swear  !  "  he  cried  impetu- 
ously. "  Even  if  it  is  not,  what  business  has  she  with 
your  husband's  letter  ?  " 

"  I  will  ask  him,"  I  said  calmly,  rising,  and  putting 
the  letter  on  a  table  close  beside  me.     "  I  can't  say,"  I 
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continued,  "  that  I  ever  liked  Mrs.  March  ;  but  Sir  Ralph 
spoke  of  her  as  a  lady  in  distress,  and  well-connected,  I 
believe.  As  far  as  the  performance  of  her  duties  goes, 
she  is  admirable,  and  it  seems  foolish  to  harbour  pre- 
judices." 

"  I  think,"  he  said  drjrly,  "  in  this  case  prejudices  are 
excusable." 

I  was  silent.  I  felt  deeply  annoyed  that  Yorke,  of  all 
people,  should  discover  a  flaw  in  my  husband's  perfec- 
tions ;  but,  even  at  this  time,  my  trust  refused  to  be 
shaken.  I  felt  convinced  that  explanation  would  be 
easy  to  him,  however  impossible  it  might  look  to  me. 

I  took  my  seat  rather  deliberately.  I  wished  to  seem 
composed  and  untroubled  by  this  occurrence.  I  knew 
with  what  intentness  Yorke's  eyes  watched  every 
movement,  and  it  pleased  me  to  baffle  them  now,  as  I 
had  often  done  before. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  he  looked  at 
the  letter,  and  then  again  at  me,  "  that  you  will  ask  him 
what  it  contains  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  I  said  coldly.  "  It  is  always  best  to  go  to 
the  root  of  these  matters.  It  saves  mystery  and  mis- 
apprehension." 

"  Why  did  you  not  follow  out  that  principle  years 
ago  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice.  "  It  might 
have  saved  us  endless  misery." 

'  I  think,"  I  said  coolly,  "  you  are  forgetting  circum- 
stances. I  did  all  I  could.  A  girl  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  secrets  of  a  man's  life  when  the  only  tie  that 
holds  her  to  him  is  the  trust  she  has  given." 

'  Yet,  after  all,"  he  said  drearily,  "  I  was  the  more 
faithful."  ' 

'  Why  do  you  persist  in  recurring  to — to  that  time  ?  " 
I  asked  irritably.  "  Hasn't  your  memory  dug  its  grave 
yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  nor  my  duty." 
Darby's  entrance  stayed  the  passionate  rebuke  on  my 
lips. 
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"  Nettie  will  be  ready,"  she  said,  "  in  half-an-hour." 

He  made  a  little  impatient  movement.  I  rose  and 
brought  out  the  child's  lesson-books. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  leave  us  now,"  I  said.  "Duty 
has  to  be  attended  to  sometimes." 

He  left  the  room  silently. 

The  child  took  her  books,  and  sat  down  on  her  own 
low  stool,  and  began  to  read  the  strange  raised  letters  as 
fluently  as  if  she  could  see  the  characters  she  had  learnt 
to  trace  by  touch. 

I  paid  no  heed  to  her.  My  eyes  turned  persistently 
to  that  letter,  and  I  wondered  if  Sir  Ralph  would  tell  me 
its  contents.  I  kept  Darby  with  me  till  close  upon 
luncheon-time.  I  knew  Sir  Ralph  would  be  home  then, 
and  at  last  I  sent  her  with  a  message,  requesting  him 
to  come  to  me  in  the  boudoir. 

He  came  soon  after.  I  saw  how  surprised  he  looked, 
but  I  merely  rose,  and  took  the  letter,  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

"  It  dropped  out  of  the  housekeeper's  pocket,"  I 
said.  "  It  does  not  look  to  me  like  her  writing.  If — if 
it  is,  I  should  like  to  know  what  she  has  to  write  to  you 
that  she  cannot  say  to  me?" 

He  looked  perplexed.  He  turned  the  letter  over  and 
over  as  I  had  done.  Then  he  tore  its  envelope,  and 
began  to  read. 

It  was  a  brief  communication,  so  brief  that  one  rapid 
glance  seemed  to  take  it  in  ;  but  a  dark  flush  rose  to  his 
brow,  and  he  crushed  the  paper  in  his  strong  grasp. 
Then  he  turned  to  me,  as,  pale  and  trembling,  I  stood 
there. 

"  I  will  do  you  the  justice,"  he  said,  "  to  suppose 
you  were  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  this — production. 
But,  at  all  events,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  of  the 
result." 

He  rang  the  bell.     The  footman  answered  it. 

"  Ask  Mrs.  March  to  come  here,"  he  said. 

I  clasped  my  hands  with  sudden  joy. 
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;'  Oh,"  I  cried,  "  I  hope  you  are  going  to  send  her  away. 
I  have  always  disliked  her." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  flame  of  anger  in  his  eyes  as  I 
had  never  dreamed  could  light  their  kindly  depths. 

"  Have  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  Perhaps  you  had  good 
cause." 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  March  entered.  As 
her  eyes  fell  on  us  both  she  started,  and  the  colour  left 
her  cheeks.  Sir  Ralph  motioned  to  her  to  close  the  door 
and  come  forward.  Then  he  drew  himself  up.  Not 
even  the  anger  of  his  face  could  detract  from  its  dignity. 

"  Mrs.  March,"  he  said,  "  I  received  you  into  this 
house  less  as  a  dependant  than  a  friend.  I  had  learnt 
the  circumstances  which  had  weighted  your  life  with 
trouble,  and  when  you  pleaded  with  me  I  listened  only 
too  readily.  Since  you  have  been  here  I  can  safely 
affirm  that  you  have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  and 
consideration  from  Lady  Ferrers  as  well  as  from  myself. 
I  simply  put  the  facts  to  you  as  they  stand.  Now  I  will 
ask  you  how  you  have  repaid  me  ?  I  could  see  from  the 
first  that  you  did  not  like  my  wife,  but  I  did  not  see  also 
that  the  hints  and  insinuations  and  misrepresentations 
so  often  made  to  me  were  based  upon  that  dislike.  I 
am  not  a  clever  man  where  women  are  concerned.  I 
don't  pretend  to  understand  them.  But  now  things 
have  reached  a  climax.  What  do  you  mean  by  writing 
me  this  letter  ?  " 

He  held  it  out  as  he  spoke — held  it  so  that  she  could 
see  for  herself  the  writing  and  contents.  As  I  watched 
her,  I  saw  her  whole  face  change,  her  lips  draw  them- 
selves into  a  thin  white  line  ;  the  look  in  her  eyes  was 
the  look  of  a  tigerish  and  relentless  spirit. 

"  It  is  not  my  writing,"  she  hissed  ;  "  though  " — 
with  a  short  laugh — "  no  doubt  what  it  says  is  true 
enough  !  " 

"  Anonymous  letters,"  said  Sir  Ralph  scornfully, 
"  should  be  treated  like  the  ugly  reptiles  they  are." 

He  tossed  the  paper  into  the  flame  as  he  spoke,  then 
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once  again  turned  to  the  white-faced  woman,   whose 
flaming  eyes  had  watched  his  movements. 

"  You  have  made  an  enemy  of  me,"  he  said,  "  instead 
of  a  friend.  You  won  your  way  hither  by  false  pre- 
tences, and  you  have  for  all  those  months  worked  and 
schemed  for  but  one  end.  You  appear  to  forget  that  in 
questioning  my  wife's  honour  you  also  question  mine,  and 
I  know  perfectly  well  how  to  preserve  that.  I  think," 
he  went  on  hotly,  "it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more. 
You  will  make  your  arrangements  to  leave  my  house 
this  evening,  and  you  will  receive  your  salary  up  to 
date,  or,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  for  the  quarter  due  in 
place  of  the  usual  notice." 

She  drew  herself  up  ;  the  colour  came  slowly  back  to 
her  face. 

"  As  a  lady,"  she  said,  "  I  repudiate  any  such  course. 
I  don't  want  your  money.  And  permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  no  proof  that  I  wrote  that  letter,  no  right 
to  accuse  me  of  doing  so.  If  I  choose,  I  can  make  you 
prove  your  assertion,  and  drag  your  own  and  your  wife's 
name  through  the  mire  of  a  worse  scandal  than  you 
suspect." 

"  I  think,"  he  said  calmly,  "  you  may  do  your  worst. 
But  as  I  do  not  care  to  listen  to  threats,  allow  me  to 
conclude  this  interview.     You  will  leave  here  to-night." 

He  opened  the  door. 

She  turned  away,  flashing  one  viperish,  malignant 
glance  at  me. 

"  Your  time  is  coming,  my  lady,"  she  said.  "  Your 
lover  will  cost  you  as  dear  as  he  has  cost  others,  brave  it 
how  you  may." 

The  door  closed. 

White  as  death,  panting  like  a  hunted  hare,  I  sank 
back  in  my  seat,  my  eyes  turned  in  faint  appeal  to  Sir 
Ralph's  face. 

He  came  and  stood  a  short  distance  from  me  ;  but  I 
shuddered  as  I  met  that  stern,  rebuking  look. 

"  I  have  done  this,"  he  said,  "  for  your  sake  ;  but  do 
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not  fancy  I  am  deceived.  A  hundred  things  have  sprung 
to  light  and  recollection.  Had  you  been  honest  with 
me  from  the  first,  I  would  never  have  married  you.  I 
thought  you  came  to  me  heart-whole,  and  all  the  time — 
all  these  years — it  has  been  a  lie — a  lie  you  have  acted 
more  or  less  indifferently.  I  loved  you  so,  and  not  once 
— not  once — have  you  been  my  wife  in  heart.  Do  not 
speak,"  as  I  uttered  some  faint  disclaimer.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  do  not  perjure  yourself  more  !  I  have 
tried  to  believe  in  you,  even  through  all  the  last  most 
miserable  year,  but  from  to-day  it  seems  impossible. 
It  is  no  longer  a  thing  I  know  and  hold  to  myself ;  it 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  others." 

'  Indeed,"  I  said,  weeping,  "  you  wrong  me  !  It  is 
hard  to  visit  a  girlish  error  upon  me  now.  I  have  done 
my  duty  to  you  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Long,  long 
ago  I  repented  that  folly." 

'  You  may  have  repented  it,"  he  said  sternly,  "  but 
that  did  not  prevent  your  indulging  in  it  still.  Your 
blushes,  your  agitation,  your  very  looks  and  health,  all 
speak  to  me  now  as  so  many  proofs  e>f  what  I  have  been 
blind  to  so  long." 

"  Why  do  you  blame  me  ?  "  I  cried,  in  momentary 
indignation  at  his  injustice.  "  Why,  if  you  suspected 
all  this,  did  you  throw  us  together — invite  him  here, 
make  it  so — so  much  harder  ?  And  why  don't  you  speak 
to  him  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  lay  the  blame  on  my  shoulders. 
It  is  " — breaking  down  again  with  a  childish  sob — "  it  is 
too  much  for  me  to  bear." 

'  Would  you  have  me  put  my  shame  into  words  ?  " 
he  asked  passionately.  "  Make  myself  the  butt  of  his 
ridicule  ?  Do  you  know  me  so  little,  that  you  ask  it  ? 
Good  Heaven,  don't  you  know — can't  you  feel  there  are 
things  that  if  a  man  were  to  speak  of,  he  could  not  live 
by  his  wife's  side  another  hour  ?  Could  I  be  guilty  of 
the  dishonour  of  hinting  to  your — your  lover — that  I 
know  him  to  be  so  unless  proof  and  confirmation  were 
at  hand  ? — and  that,"  turning  away  with  a  short,  bitter 
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laugh,  "  that  you  have  managed  to  hide  very  skilfully." 
His  words  stung  me  to  the  quick.     Fierce,  wrathful, 
desperate,  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  said  such  words  as  even 
to  my  own  ears  sounded  terrible. 

I  had  broken  down  at  last  ;  the  struggle  had  been  too 
severe  ;  but  even  amidst  the  fury  of  the  tempest  some- 
thing seemed  rising  and  surging  and  fighting  its  way  up- 
ward, closing  my  throat  in  a  spasm  of  pain,  struggling 
like  a  living  creature  with  my  life,  and  flinging  me  at 
last  exhausted  and  almost  senseless  to  the  ground,  on 
which  I  lay  like  a  dead  and  senseless  thing. 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

THE  END  OF  EVERY  MAN'S  DESIRE 

[This  and  the  succeeding  chapters  of  Lady  Ferrers's  journal 
were  added  two  years  after  the  events  narrated  had  occurred.] 

All  that  day  and  the  next  I  was  too  ill  to  move. 

The  faithful  Mavis  attended  me,  and  Darby,  like  a 
tender  sentinel,  was  ever  by  my  side.  From  them  I 
learnt  that  the  party  had  been  roughly  broken  up  and 
that  Sir  Ralph  had  gone  to  London  on  "  urgent  business." 
Mrs.  March  had  left  also  that  same  evening,  and  amaze- 
ment was  rife  in  the  servants'  hall  at  her  sudden  de- 
parture. 

"  And  Yorke  ?  "  I  asked  Darby  faintly.  "  Where  is 
he  ?  " 

"  He  left  last  night,"  she  said.  "  But  he  said  good- 
bye to  me,  and  he  begged  me  to  give  you  this  letter,  as 
he  could  not  see  you.     Will  you  read  it  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  and  held  out  my  hand. 

I  fancy  a  thought  crossed  my  mind  as  I  did  so  that 
he,  at  least,  deemed  me  worth  the  compliment  of  a 
leave-taking — Sir  Ralph  had  not. 

I  lay  there  weak  and  faint,  and  read  that  letter.  It 
began  without  prelude  or  formal  address. 
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"  I  hear  you  are  ill.  I  am  not  surprised.  I  know, 
too,  that  this  illness  has  been  hastened  by  what  occurred 
yesterday  on  account  of  that  letter.  Sir  Ralph  as  good 
as  told  me  to  leave  here,  and  I  have  done  so,  but  I  am 
not  far  off.  I  mean  to  see  you  again  before  I  go  back 
to  London.  I  will  see  you.  I  have  no  intention  of 
calling  at  the  Hall  while  your  husband  is  away,  but  I 
shall  be  in  the  plantation  by  the  old  summer-house  every 
afternoon  from  four  to  six  till  I  see  you.  Joan,  you  must 
meet  me,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you — for  us  both. 
I  ask  you  from  no  idle  motive  or  unworthy  one,  but  I 
think  you  will  regret  it  to  the  last  hour  you  live  if  you 
refuse  my  request. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  YORKE." 

I  read  the  mad,  impulsive  words  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing sense  of  indignation.  I  tore  the  letter  in  half,  and 
was  just  about  to  bid  Darby  throw  it  into  the  fire  when 
some  strange,  inexplicable  fancy  prompted  me  to  pre- 
serve it.  I  put  the  two  halves  together,  and  replaced 
the  letter  in  its  envelope,  then  turned  to  the  child's 
wistful  face. 

!'  Did  Yorke  say  anything  to  you  about  his  uncle  ?  " 
I  asked.     "  Do  you  think  they  have  quarrelled  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  But  Yorke 
seemed  very,  very  sad.  He  told  me  he  would  like  to 
shoot  himself." 

I  shivered.  '  Poor  Nettie  !  "  I  thought,  with  a 
passionate  revulsion  of  feeling.  "  She  is  walking  along 
blindfold  on  her  path  ;  I,  at  least,  see  mine,  black 
and  dreary  as  it  is." 

The  day  passed  ;  the  night  came.  Though  wearied 
and  worn  in  mind  and  body,  I  slept  but  little.  The  slow, 
dark  hours  dragged  themselves  along.  The  chill  dawn 
showed  its  pale  and  sickly  face  through  half-drawn  cur- 
tains of  colourless  clouds.  I  grew  feverish  and  restless. 
I  formed  resolutions  only  to  break  them.     I  said  to  my- 
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self  :  "  I  will  not  go  !  Nothing  will  induce  me  to  go  !  " 
Then  again  :  "  Perhaps  he  has  heard  something — per- 
haps Sir  Ralph  has  spoken — or  that  woman  !  " 

Towards  morning  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  When  I 
awoke  it  was  ten  o'clock — ten  o'clock,  and  a  chill,  damp, 
misty  day  that  of  itself  would  depress  one's  spirits  were 
they  disposed  to  be  hilarious.     I  rang  for  Mavis. 

"  I  am  going  to  get  up,"  I  said.  "  I  am  sick  of  lying 
here." 

She  began  some  remonstrance,  but  I  stopped  her  im- 
periously, and  she  dressed  me  in  a  protesting  silence 
that  I  perfectly  understood. 

Darby  and  I  lunched  in  my  boudoir.  Several  times 
during  that  morning  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  The  weather  did  not  change  ;  the  sky  did  not 
brighten  ;  the  sun  never  for  one  single  moment  pierced 
the  grey  and  sullen  clouds. 

As  the  hours  passed  a  strange  excitement  took  posses- 
sion of  me  ;  a  feverish  flush  burned  in  my  cheeks  ;  a 
new  and  vivid  strength  seemed  to  bear  up  my  limbs, 
and  inaction  grew  more  and  more  irksome.  After 
lunch,  Darby  lay  down  on  the  couch  and  presently  fell 
asleep.  I  sat  by  the  fire,  and  read  again  and  yet  again 
that  strange,  wild  letter  ;  and,  as  I  read  it,  stronger  and 
stronger  grew  the  impulse  to  meet  Yorke  Ferrers. 

"  He  shall  not  persecute  me  any  more,"  I  said  to 
myself  passionately.  "  I  will  tell  him  the  truth  without 
disguise  to-day — tell  him  that  I  hate  him  ;  that  to  his 
selfishness  I  owe  all  my  misery  ;  that  I  never,  never  wish 
to  see  his  face  again  !  " 

Ah,  had  I  known  then  how  fatally  that  wish  would  be 
realized,  would  some  softer  thought  have  thrilled  my 
heart,  or  whispered  to  me  of  a  time  when  that  face  had 
been  as  dear  to  me  as  now  it  was  hateful  ? 

Heaven  help  us  !  How  little  we  know  what  lies  before 
us  !  What  blind  and  miserable  creatures  we  are,  who 
stumble  along  on  the  stony,  shrouded  path  of  life,  our  feet 
bruised  and  aching,  our  eyes  vainly  seeking  for  light  to 
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distinguish  even  one  step  before  we  make  it !  Well 
indeed  may  I  say  again,  Heaven  help  us  ! 

I  watched  that  brooding  sky-line,  far  above  the  dis- 
tant heath  and  bronzed  autumn  woods.  I  watched  it 
with  thoughts  flitting  to  and  fro  like  the  fancies  in  a  fever 
dream.  Sometimes  my  heart  would  pulse  painfully  and 
unevenly  ;  sometimes  lie  cold  and  faint  as  a  stone  within 
my  breast ;  until  I  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  what  I  had  resolved  to  do,  for  very  weakness  of  an 
unuttered  dread. 

Again  I  seemed  to  change  into  some  other  identity. 
I  was  not  Joan  Templeton.  Still  less  was  I  Lady  Fer- 
rers. I  was  a  girl  looking  on  at  some  other  girl,  seeing 
all  life's  promises  fade,  and  joy  for  her  die  a  strange  and 
cruel  death — starved  out  by  want  of  sustenance.  I 
watched  her,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  performing 
duties  that  had  to  be  performed,  and  living  a  life  that 
had  to  be  lived  ;  but  I  saw  that  every  hour  and  day 
of  that  life,  as  it  dragged  its  weary  length  along,  left 
marks  upon  her  heart  and  nature  which  never  could  be 
erased  in  any  future  she  might  know. 

And  then,  again,  my  mood  altered,  and  desperation 
nerved  me  with  its  reckless  courage,  and  I  remember  I 
went  to  my  room  and  dressed  myself  in  a  thick  fur-lined 
cloak,  whose  long  straight  folds  fell  to  my  feet,  and 
fastened  my  hat  with  cold  and  trembling  fingers,  and, 
like  a  thief  or  culprit,  crept  out  of  the  warm,  bright  room, 
past  the  sleeping  child,  and  then  out  by  the  library  door, 
on  to  the  terrace  and  through  the  shrubberies,  unseen  by 
living  soul. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  at  the  plantation.  A 
faint  red  streak  in  the  west  showed  the  fire  of  a  far-off 
sunset  against  the  mist  and  darkness  of  the  dreary  day  ; 
the  leaves  hung  damp  and  colourless  on  the  half-bare 
boughs,  or  lay  in  wet,  soft  heaps  at  my  feet.  Outlined 
against  the  dreariness,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  mist, 
the  old  summer-house  stood  in  melancholy  isolation  ; 
and  close  beside  it,  leaning  on  his  gun,  and  with  strained 
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and  eager  eyes  fixed  on  the  path  I  trod,  stood  Yorke 
Ferrers. 

He  saw  me.  He  came  straight  towards  me,  his  eyes 
wild,  his  hand  outstretched.  I  did  not  take  it.  I  kept 
mine  folded  within  my  cloak.  I  read  something  in  his 
face — a  sort  of  shock. 

"  Have  you  been  very  ill  ?  "  he  asked  huskily. 

"  WTiatever  I  have  been,"  I  said,  beginning  to  tremble 
with  excitement,  "  I  owe  to  you.  First  to  last,  you  have 
been  the  evil  genius  of  my  life.  Now,"  with  an  effort  at 
calmness,  "  I  have  come  here  for  the  last  time  of  my  own 
free  will.     What  have  you  to  say  to  me?' 

"  Many  things,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you  put  them  all  out 
of  my  head  while  you  look  at  me  like  that." 

"  I  will  not  look  at  you  at  all,"  I  said,  turning  my  eyes 
away  ;  but  I  think  it  struck  me  with  a  strange  pang  of 
pity  that  the  bright  young  face  should  have  grown  so 
lined  and  haggard.     "  Begin  !  " 

"  It  is  hard  to  dash  into  a  subject  in  cold  blood  like 
that,"  he  said  ;  "  but  Sir  Ralph  has  found  out  that  I— 
that  I  love  you." 

"  That  you  did  love  me,  you  mean,"  I  corrected  quickly. 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,"  he  said  with  passion.  "  I 
have  never  changed  to  you — in  heart.  I  tried  to  play  at 
it.  I  would  not  believe  in  myself.  I — I  engaged  my- 
self to  Nettie  Croft  in  one  of  those  desperate  moods  when 
you  had  stung  and  tortured  me  with  your  coldness.  I 
kept  away  from  you  ;  that  was  just  as  bad.  I  came, 
and  was  irritated  to  fresh  agony.  The  very  touch  of 
your  hand  is  like  no  other  woman's.  My  life  and  days 
are  haunted  by  you.  No,  don't  speak  ;  hear  me  out  for 
once  !  I  saw  after  a  time  that  you  had  ceased  to  play 
at  happiness — that  your  spirits  were  broken — your 
health  was  giving  way.  No  woman  who  was  happy  in 
heart  could  have  acted  as  you  did  all  that  London  season. 
I  knew  the  strain  must  tell — I  know  now  it  has  told. 
Sir  Ralph  has  followed  that  woman  to  London,  has  for- 
bidden my  presence  at  the  Hall,  has  left  you  there,  ill, 
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broken-hearted,  alone — is  it  not  so  ?  What  he  suspected 
I  do  not  know  ;  doubtless  she  easily  made  him  believe 
her,  or — or  we  did  not  act  our  parts  well — you  and  I. 
Joan,"  dropping  his  voice,  and  speaking  with  all  the 
passionate  entreaty  of  despair,  "  don't  look  as  if  you  were 
carved  in  stone.  Listen  to  me  just  this  last  time.  Think 
how  you  loved  me  once — think  how  my  lightest  word 
would  have  moved  and  stirred  you.  Does  that  past  give 
me  no  claim  ?  I  say  it  does,  despite  the  tie  that  holds 
us  apart.  I  say  this  starved,  empty  life  has  maddened 
me,  and  broken  down  your  strength.  I  say  it  is  possible 
to  be  happy  in  one  way  only — the  way  we  lost  once,  Joan, 
but  which  love  would  show  us  again.  If  mine  were  the 
fault,  then,  let  mine  be  the  atonement  in  future.  Let  us 
recapture  the  old  joys  and  live  for  each  other  as — as  once 
we  vowed  to  do." 

I  had  listened,  rigid,  dumb,  mute  from  sheer  amaze- 
ment. My  eyes  were  on  the  damp  leaves  piled  about  my 
feet.     I  could  not  lift  them,  or  meet  his  yet. 

'  What  do  you — wish  ?  "  I  asked  at  last. 

'  Wish  !  "  he  said.  "  Can  you  ask  ?  I  want  you  to 
live  your  life  for  me,  as  I  will  mine  for  you.  I  want  the 
torture  and  the  pain  to  end,  and  love  to  be  no  longer  a 
foe  to  struggle  with,  but  a  friend  that  blesses  every  hour 
we  know." 

'  And  for  this  end,"  I  said,  my  voice  shaken  and  un- 
steady, "  I  am  to  leave  my  husband — you  are  to  break 
faith  with  the  girl  who  loves  you  ?  That  is  your  pro- 
gramme ?  " 

"  You  put  it  harshly,"  he  said. 

'  I  put  it,"  I  answered,  "  as  it  is — as  it  will  look  to 
others — a  life  branded  with  undying  dishonour." 

'  Words  I  "  he  said  passionately.  "  What  are  words  ? 
Empty  sounds — idle  breath  ?  Do  you  think  they  will 
quench  this  fire  in  my  heart  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  I  said  icily,  "  that  the  woman  who  parted 
us  did  me  a  good  service.  I  think  that  I  never  loved  you, 
Yorke  Ferrers,  only  my  ideal  of  you — an  ideal  that  every 
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action  of  your  life  has  falsified — that  your  words  to-day 
have  destroyed  for  ever  !  " 

I  raised  my  eyes  then,  I  looked  him  fully,  fearlessly 
in  the  face.  The  rage  and  shame  that  shook  me  to  the 
core  and  centre  of  my  being  robbed  me  of  all  softer  feel- 
ing. I  did  not  care  that  his  face  looked  white  as  death, 
that  an  agony  of  appeal  struggled  with  the  disbelief  in 
his  eyes,  that  the  words  I  had  spoken  might  be  like  a 
knife-thrust  to  his  heart.  In  that  moment  I  cared  for 
nothing — nothing  save  the  longing  to  repay  the  insult  he 
had  cast  at  me  and  the  noble  heart  that  once  had  been 
so  surely  mine. 

"  You  don't  mean  it !  "  he  said  at  last,  in  a  hoarse, 
stifled  voice.  "  You — you  can't  mean  it,  Joan  !  You 
are  acting  again." 

"  Acting  I  "  I  cried  furiously,  scattering  prudence  to 
the  winds  now — resolved  that  he  should  know  the  truth 
at  last,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  own  self-respect.  '  I 
am  not  acting  now,  though  I  have  been  acting  when  I 
pretended  to  be  happy  as  once  I  had  been.  But  you — 
you  mistook  the  part  I  played.  It  was  not  that  of  a 
wife  pining  for  the  love  of  another  man,  but  a  wife  who 
saw  that  day  by  day  the  husband  she  loved  was  drifting 
from  her  side  for  the  sake  of — that  other  man,  who  could 
not  explain,  and  could  not  even  be  quite  sure  of  the  cause 
of  this  misery  that  had  overtaken  her  life,  and  so,  in 
desperation  and  in  pain,  set  herself  to  hide  it  from  all 
eyes — most  of  all  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  would  have 
gloated  over  her  unhappiness,  and  misunderstood  it. 
Now  do  you  see — now  do  you  understand,  or  have  I  not 
spoken  plainly  enough  yet  ?  " 

He  drew  back  a  step.  He  half  raised  his  hand  as  if 
to  ward  off  a  blow  that  would  strike  down — down  into 
depths  I  had  not  meant  to  reach. 

"  You  have  spoken — too  plainly,"  he  said. 

Then  an  awful  silence  fell  upon  us,  and  I  noticed  in 
that  abstract  fashion  which  only  memory  recalls  long 
afterwards  that  this  hand  clenched  on  the  gun  he  held, 
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that  his  eyes,  for  one  brief  second,  left  my  face  and  turned 
to  it,  lit  by  the  flash  of  some  sudden  thought. 

"  I  have  not  believed  you,"  he  muttered.  "  Often  and 
often  I  have  not  believed  you,  when  I  knew  you  wished 
me  to  think  it  was  Sir  Ralph  for  whom  you  cared.  I  did 
not  think  you  were  a — a  woman  to  change  like  that.  Am 
I  to  believe  you  now  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  I  said  relentlessly.  "For  the  first  year  or  two 
of  my  married  life  I  will  acknowledge  I  was  not  happy — 
not  at  all.  That  scene  at  Konigssee  was  always  before 
me,  and  I  felt  so — so  sorry  for  you " 

'  I  never  wanted  your  pity,"  he  interrupted  passion- 
ately, his  eyes  flaming  back  at  mine  in  the  deepening 
dusk  ;  "  I  don't  want  it  now.  I  only  wish  to  know  if — 
if  you  have  not  one  grain — one  atom  of  the  feeling  you 
used  to  have — nothing  that  gives  me  the  slightest  hold 
upon  you  !  Tell  me  the  truth,  Joan,  as  you  hope  for 
salvation.     It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ask  it." 

'  I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  I  said  with  gathering 
vehemence,  and  through  the  pale  faint  mist  his  ashy  face 
looked  back  to  mine,  and  moved  me  to  the  pity  he  had 
scorned.  "  I  don't  want  to  pain  you,"  I  said  more 
gently  ;  '  I  told  you  long  ago,  when  you  were  here  be- 
fore, that  I  had  got  over  it.  Why,"  growing  indignant 
once  more,  "  could  you  not  see  for  yourself — judge  for 
yourself  ?  Was  it  likely  that  I  would  have  had  you  here 
under  my  roof,  met  you,  seen  you,  talked  to  you,  if — if 
all  the  time  I  had  harboured  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
were  a  shame  and  a  mockery  ?  I — I  am  not  a  woman 
of  that  sort.  If  to  act  as  I  have  done  is  fickle,  then  I  am 
very  glad  I  am  fickle.  Why  should  I  have  preferred  you 
to  Sir  Ralph  in  any  one  way,  once  I  could  compare  your 
worth  and  his  ?  You  may  be  handsomer  and  younger, 
but  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  a  woman's  heart.  She 
wants  unselfishness,  devotion,  nobility,  strength,  and— 
I — I  have  told  you  before  that  I  never  met  any  one  so 
noble,  and  so  true,  and  so  good  as — as  my  husband." 
My  voice  faltered  over  those  last  words.     The  tears 
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sprang  hot  and  thick  to  my  eyes.  I  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Yorke,  and  his  voice  sounded 
miles  and  miles  away. 

I  heard  the  faint  wind  rustling  through  the  leaves  like 
a  spectral  whisper,  and  afar  off  through  the  still,  damp 
air  came  the  sound  of  a  clock — the  stable  clock  striking 
the  hour.  Mechanically  I  counted  them.  One — two 
— three — four — five  ! 

"  I  must  go  home  now,"  I  said.  "  This  interview  was 
useless,  you  see — only  pain  and  shame  to  both  of  us. 
The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  forget  it — to  go  back  to 
duty,  however  hard  it  is.  Perhaps,"  I  added  sorrow- 
fully, "  some  time  Sir  Ralph  will  believe  in  me  again, 
if — if  you  are  out  of  the  way." 

"  If  I  am  out  of  the  way  !  "  he  repeated  ;  then  laughed 
bitterly.  "  Well,  that  is  easily  managed.  I  am  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  that  is  evident — the  villain  who  has 
to  make  way  for  the  virtuous  heroine  and  the  triumphant 
hero.  Joan,"  and  he  came  a  step  nearer,  "  even  now 
I  can't  believe  you  mean  it.  If  you  send  me  away  from 
you  now,  I  will  never  come  back,  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
Heaven  above — never  !  " 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  come  back,"  I  cried  passion- 
ately. "  Oh,  will  nothing  make  you  understand — 
nothing  ?  " 

He  stood  quite  still,  and  looked  at  me. 

"Won't  you  say  good-bye  more  kindly?  Won't 
you,  for  the  last  time,  let  me  kiss  you  ?  " 

I  drew  back  in  alarm.  "No,"  I  cried;  "my  lips 
are  not  for  you,  nor  yours  for  me  !  " 

He  laughed  harshly. 

"  You  need  not  shrink  away  like  that.  I  am  not 
going  to  force  you.  Once  your  lips  would  have  met 
mine  gladly  enough  ;  the  flame  in  my  heart  would  not 
have  fallen  on  cold  ashes." 

"  Life  cannot  repeat  itself,"  I  said  mournfully. 
"  You  killed  my  love  ;  it  cannot  live  again." 
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"  Not  for  me,  it  appears — only  for  another." 

I  turned  away.     He  called  after  me — 

"  Won't  you  bid  me  good-bye  ?  " 

I  paused  and  looked  back.  What  thrilled  my  heart 
then  ?  Not  the  old  girlish  love — not  the  sham  halo  of 
the  old  hallucination  ;  but  a  fear  that  sickened  me  with 
pain  as  I  met  the  appeal  of  his  eyes.  I  came  back.  I 
held  out  my  hands. 

He  put  down  the  gun  and  took  them  in  both  of  his, 
holding  them  so  tight  that  the  pressure  hurt  me. 

"  Did  ever  fool  pay  for  his  folly  as  dearly  as  I  have 
done  ?  "  he  muttered.  Then  he  flung  my  hands  aside. 
"  Go  !  "  he  cried  passionately  ;  "go  back  to  the  duty 
you  have  preached.  Perhaps  you  will  enjoy  its  per- 
formance all  the  more  because  you  make  your  way  back 
over  my  broken  heart !  Do  you  remember  Konigssee  ? 
Why,  that  was  almost  happiness  compared  to  this.  It 
is  a  thousand  pities,"  with  a  laugh  that  cut  me  to  the 
heart,  "  we  are  not  on  the  lake  now  !  " 

Then  he  snatched  up  the  gun  from  the  tree  where  it 
leaned,  and  strode  away  through  the  grey  shadows  of 
the  mist. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  and  watched  them  close  around 
him,  falling,  indeed,  like  a  curtain  on  the  saddest,  weari- 
est act  of  my  life's  drama. 

Shivering,  I  drew  the  folds  of  my  cloak  more  closely 
round  me  and  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall. 
It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  scarcely  see  a  step  before  me. 
I  groped  along,  feeling  my  way  by  the  wet  branches, 
till  I  reached  the  opening  in  the  wood  that  led  to  the 
pathway.  From  there  my  way  was  easy.  In  fifteen 
minutes  I  knew  I  should  be  home  once  more.  My  limbs 
were  trembling  and  unsteady,  but  the  longing  to  be  once 
more  safe,  and  in  the  shelter  and  warmth  of  home,  gave 
me  strength.  I  staggered  on.  I  passed  the  shrubberies, 
the  terrace,  I  gained  the  window  by  which  I  had  left  the 
house.     It  was  closed,  and,  as  I  tried  it,  I  found  it  had 
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been  locked  on  the  inside.  I  must  go  round  to  the  front 
door  and  ring. 

I  felt  annoyed.  The  whole  household  would  know  of 
my  absence  now,  and  wonder,  and  discuss  it. 

As  I  hesitated,  I  remembered  that  Sir  Ralph's  little 
study,  where  he  saw  his  steward,  received  his  accounts, 
and  kept  his  guns,  had  a  similar  window  opening  on  to 
the  ground.  It  was  just  a  chance  that  it  might  be  un- 
locked, but  I  would  try  the  chance  before  ringing.  As  I 
passed  round  the  house,  walking  slowly  and  unsteadily, 
a  sudden  sharp  report  rang  out  on  the  still  air. 

I  started,  listening  to  the  echo  dying  away — slowly, 
strangely  dying  in  the  breathless  silence  of  mist  and 
darkness. 

What  seized  my  heart  then  in  a  spasm  of  terror  ? 
What  chilled  like  death  the  pulses  that  had  leaped  and 
thrilled  with  fear  ?  I  remember  that  I  staggered  up 
against  the  wall,  that  with  one  last  effort  of  failing  strength 
I  tried  to  utter  the  cry  that  seemed  stifling  in  my  throat 
— that,  as  I  uttered  it,  the  darkness  seemed  to  swoop 
down  upon  me  like  a  black- winged  giant,  and  then — then 
I  remember  nothing  more. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

THE    PITY    OF   IT 

I  have  lived  long  enough, 
Having  seen  one  thing — 
That  love  hath  an  end. 

I  remember  it  was  dark  still  when  I  awoke.  A  lamp 
burned  low,  a  strange  faint  odour  of  scents  and  aromatic 
essences  filled  the  room.  From  out  of  the  darkness 
shadowy  forms  stole  and  moved,  and  back  into  obscurity. 
I  tried  to  raise  my  head,  but  I  could  not  lift  it  from  the 
pillow.  My  hair  as  I  touched  it  felt  damp  and  moist, 
my  hands  even  seemed  to  have  grown  feeble,  and  fell 
weakly  back  on  the  coverlet  in  defiance  of  my  efforts. 
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I  lay  quite  still,  trying  to  recall  events,  memories, 
thoughts,  but  I  could  recall  nothing.  Then  I  heard 
voices,  and  tried  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words  they 
uttered. 

The  voice  was  that  of  Mrs.  Birket,  the  old  housekeeper. 

"  Poor  soul !  "  she  said  pityingly — "  poor  soul  1 
'twill  be  a  sad  disappointment  to  the  master." 

"  He  had   no   business   to   go   and  leave  her,"   said 
another  voice,  sharp,  yet  subdued — the  voice  of  Mavis, 
'  and  she  that  delicate  and  in  such  a  critical  state." 

'  And  what  I  say  is,"  chimed  in  another  voice  that 
made  me  start — the  voice  of  the  dreaded  and  well-known 
Nurse  Crotty,  the  bete  noire  of  my  youth — "  what  I  say 
is,  that  I  considers  it  providential  I  was  on  the  premises — 
promiskous  like,  so  to  speak — else  I'm  sure  she'd  never 
have  pulled  through  it  at  all,  and  she  that  thin  and  altered 
as  it  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  look  at  her.  Lor'  bless  us ! 
but  it  is  an  odd  thing  how  marriage  improves  some  and 
spoils  some.  But  Miss  Joan  was  always  a  handful,  she 
were,  and  many's  the  time  I  told  her  so.  Why,  she's  got 
everything  that  heart  could  wish  for,  and  ought  to  ha' 
been  as  happy  as  the  day's  long,  and  she  goes  and  does 
a  thing  like  this,  disapp'intin'  of  everybody,  her  good 
husband  especially.  I'm  sure  I  never  seed  a  man  in 
such  a  state  as  he  was  that  day." 

'  Enough  to  make  him,  I  should  think,"  said  Mavis, 
'  what  with  my  lady  nearly  dead,  and  " — sinking  her 
voice — "  that  poor  young  fellow's  awful  end " 

A  faint  cry  or  exclamation  from  me  must  have  reached 
her  ears.  The  voices  ceased  ;  some  one  came  and  bent 
over  me.  It  was  Nurse  Crotty.  I  grasped  her  arm  con- 
vulsively. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  I  cried.    "  Why  am  I  here  ?  " 

'  Now,  don't  you  get  excitin'  yourself,"  she  said 
soothingly.  "  Happened !  What  should  have  hap- 
pened, except  that  you  are  ill  ?  But  you'll  be  all  right 
again  soon  ;  and,  as  I  says  always  to  my  ladies  in  similar 
misfortunes,  '  Better  luck  next  time  !  '  " 
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"  I — I  don't  mean  about  myself/'  I  cried,  in  terrible 
excitement.  "  Something — ah  !  "  with  a  shudder,  "  that 
shot  !     I  remember  now." 

Two  other  faces  looked  at  me  now — those  of  Mrs. 
Birket  and  Mavis. 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,"  said  the  former,  "  you  must  not 
agitate  yourself  ;  'tis  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth.  Lie 
still  now,  and  try  to  get  some  sleep.  Where's  the 
draught,  nurse  ?  "  she  added  sharply.  "  The  doctor 
said  my  lady  was  to  have  it  as  soon  as  ever  she  come  to." 

I  rose  to  a  sitting  position.  The  blood  flew  in  a 
feverish  tide  to  my  face. 

"  I  will  take  nothing,"  I  said  firmly,  "  till  you  tell  me 
what  has  happened.  Has  there,"  faltering,  as  my  eyes 
turned  from  one  to  another  of  the  three  faces — "  has  there 
been  an  accident  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Birket  reluctantly  ;  "  there  has. 
Mr.  Yorke  has  hurt  himself.  We  think  his  gun  went  off 
accidental  like.  He  was  found  in  the  plantation  badly 
wounded.  Now,  my  lady,  that's  all ;  and  you  really 
must  think  of  yourself,  and  keep  quiet,  and  try  to  sleep. 
Sir  Ralph's  been  pretty  well  out  of  his  mind  about  you." 

She  laid  me  gently  back.  The  effort  had  been  too 
much  for  me.     I  fainted  again. 

Long — long  hours  of  deep,  dreamless  sleep.  Then  I 
woke  again,  weak,  but  with  brain  and  thoughts  clear 
once  more.  I  asked  for  Darby.  She  glided  forward  from 
behind  the  curtains — white,  spiritual  as  a  ghost.  A  sort 
of  fear  seized  me  as  I  looked  at  her.  Something  had 
changed  the  child  almost  out  of  all  likeness  to  childhood. 
It  was  a  face  wan,  and  old,  and  full  of  terrible  dread  that 
looked  back  at  mine.  I  whispered  to  her  to  come  and 
lie  beside  me,  and  she  laid  her  pretty  fair  head  down  upon 
the  pillow,  and  wound  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  as 
she  did  it,  something — some  trick  of  memory  seemed  to 
reproduce  a  similar  scene,  to  carry  me  back  to  my 
mother's  room  at  Moorlands  and  show  me  another  figure, 
lying  spent  and  weary  on  its  couch  of  pain,  with  a  child's 
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head  pressed  against  her  bosom,  and  a  child's  voice 
murmuring  at  her  ear.  At  the  sweet,  low-spoken  words 
from  Darby's  lips  the  slow  tears  of  weakness  filled  my 
eyes.  It  was  something  to  be  so  loved.  If — if  any 
sacrifice  of  mine  had  ever  been  necessary  to  keep  my 
child  beside  me,  surely — surely  her  tender  love  had 
repaid  me  a  thousand  times  ! 

Presently,  when  we  were  both  calmer,  I  whispered  a 
question — 

"  Darby,"  I  said,  "  tell  me,  how  is  Yorke  ?  " 
Involuntarily,    the   slight   arms   quivered,    betraying 
what  could  not  be  betrayed  by  the  hidden  face. 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  me,  Jo  !  "  she  cried  plaintively.  "  I 
dare  not  speak  of  it ;  it  has  been  all  so  terrible  !  Sir 
Ralph  says  I  must  not  speak.  He  will  tell  you  when 
you  are  strong." 

I  sighed  and  turned  away.  The  great  dread  at  my 
heart  lay  there  still.  When — oh,  when  would  they  tell 
the  truth  to  me  ? 

Presently  I  spoke  again. 
"  When  did  Sir  Ralph  return  ?  " 
"  It  was  that — that  evening,"  she  said,  and  again  I 
felt  the  tremor  of  fear  run  through  her  slight  figure. 
"  Is  that  very  long  ago  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Two  days.     Don't  you  remember,  Jo  ?  " 
"  No,"  I  said  ;    "  it  is  all  dark  and  confused.     I — I 
went  out,  did  I  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said.     "  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  woke  Sir 
Ralph  was  in  the  room." 
"Sir  Ralph  !  "  I  gasped. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  faintly  ;  "  and  he  spoke  so  strangely 
and  sternly.  He  asked  where  you  were,  and  I  said  I  did 
not  know — perhaps  in  your  room.  Then  he  rose  and 
went  over  to  the  fire,  and  I  followed.  As  he  reached  the 
chair  where  you  had  been  sitting,  he  stooped  and  picked 
up  something.  I  heard  a  rustle  of  paper,  then  he  said 
something — it  sounded  wicked  and  awful,  Jo —  and  with- 
out another  word  he  rushed  out  of  the  room." 
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"  Good  heavens  !  "  I  faintly  exclaimed.  I  remembered 
how  I  had  been  sitting  in  that  chair  reading  Yorke's 
letter.  Had  I  dropped  it  ?  Had  my  husband  read  it 
and  followed  me  ? 

A  deadly  terror  seized  me.  I  put  the  child's  arms 
aside  and  rose  to  a  sitting  position. 

"  Darby,"  I  whispered  passionately,  "  you  have  never 
told  me  a  lie — never  in  your  life.  Tell  me  the  truth  now, 
I  must  know  it — is  Yorke  Ferrers  dead  ?  " 

She  was  silent.  Her  little  face  grew  bloodless,  her 
little  hands  went  out  to  mine  in  faint  appeal. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Jo — you  mustn't  ask  me  ;  they — 
they  told  me  not  to  tell." 

"  You — you  need  not  tell,"  I  said  ;    "I  know." 

I  sank  back  on  the  pillow  faint  and  spent.  What 
tragedy  of  horror  was  this  that  had  seized,  red-handed, 
on  my  life,  and  turned  it  into  shame,  and  treachery,  and 
crime  ?  What  evil  fate  had  delighted  in  making  me  its 
victim  and  its  sport  ? 

Behind  the  child's  simple  words  I  read  a  whole  his- 
tory of  woe.  The  discovery  of  that  letter,  Sir  Ralph's 
immediate  departure,  the  shot  I  had  heard,  and  then — 
last  and  most  terrible  of  all — Yorke  Ferrers'  tragic  end. 
My  brain  grew  dizzy  ;  for  a  few  moments  I  lay  there  in 
perfect  silence. 

Dead  !  No,  he  could  not  be  dead.  Had  I  not  left 
him  full  of  health  and  strength,  rich  in  blessings  of  life 
and  youth  ?  Could  this  have  been  struck  from  him 
without  word  or  warning  ?  Was  he  nothing  now  but 
a  voiceless,  senseless,  inanimate  thing  that  never  more 
would  look,  or  smile,  or  speak,  or  hold  one  thought  in 
common  with  myself  again  ? 

A  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling  shook  me.  I  remem- 
bered nothing  but  the  pity  of  it — the  awful,  tragic  pity 
of  it.  Oh,  to  have  called  him  back  from  that  land  of 
shadows — to  have  sight  of  him,  sound  of  him,  for  even 
one  moment  !  Why  had  I  not  been  more  gentle  ?  Why 
had  I  driven  him  away  with  cold,  hard  words  ?     Why 
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That  question  was  cut  short  by  a  sudden  and  yet  more 
torturing  thought.  How  had  he  died  ?  Was  it  really 
an  accident  ? 

I  laid  my  hand  on  the  child's  with  a  sudden  nervous 
pressure. 

'  Darby,"  I  whispered,  "go  to  Sir  Ralph  ;    ask  him 
to  come  to  me  at  once.     Do  you  hear  ?     At  once." 
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THE   END    OF   THE    STRAIN 

The  rocks  of  earth,  and  the  rods, 
Are  weak  as  foam  in  the  sands, 
In  the  heart  is  the  prey  of  the  gods, 
Who  crucify  hearts,  not  hands  ! 

It  might  have  been  a  long  or  short  time  before  Sir  Ralph 
obeyed  that  message.  I  spent  a  portion  of  it  in  argu- 
ment with  Nurse  Crotty.  I  told  her  she  must  leave 
the  room — that  I  had  something  important  to  say  to 
Sir  Ralph,  and  wanted  to  be  alone. 

She  grumbled  as  usual. 

"  You'll  go  upsettin'  of  yourself,"  she  said.  "  Some- 
times husbands  does  good,  but  sometimes  they  don't  ! 
You'd  much  better  keep  yourself  quiet  for  a  day  or 
two.  Sir  Ralph's  shown  his  sense  by  not  comin'  near 
you  for  fear  of  excitin'  you,  and  now  you  go  a-sendin' 
for  him.  Your  blessed  ma,  whom  well  I  remember  to 
this  day,  never  went  against  me  when  I  was  acting  for 
her  good.  I  wish  you  took  after  her,  Miss  Joan — 
that  I  do  !  " 

She  always  called  me  "  Miss  Joan,"  from  force  of 
habit.  It  amused  me,  as  did  her  garrulous  talk  ;  but 
to-night.  I  felt  too  anxious  and  irritated  to  listen.  As 
the  door  opened,  and  I  saw  Sir  Ralph,  I  called  out 
impatiently — 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  send  that  woman  away  !  " 

And  Nurse  Crotty  forthwith  left  in  high  dudgeon, 
muttering  fearful  prophecies  as  to  what  would  happen 
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to  me  for  my  imprudence,  and  washing  her  hands  meta- 
phorically of  every  such  dire  result  when  it  should 
happen. 

The  door  closed  on  her.  I  drew  the  curtain  aside, 
and  looked  at  Sir  Ralph's  face  ;  but  even  as  I  looked 
a  sense  of  something  wanting  in  it — of  horror  at  some 
awful,  subtle  change  in  its  every  line,  in  its  rigid  calm, 
in  its  sternly- averted  gaze,  came  over  me,  and  stilled 
the  words  on  my  lips — the  cry  of  my  aching  heart. 

"  You  sent  for  me?"  he  said,  in  a  voice  as  unlike 
his  own  as  was  that  altered  face. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  faintly.  "  Won't  you — won't  you 
come  a  little  nearer  ?  " 

He  drew  a  few  steps  nearer  to  the  bed  ;  but  he  did 
not  touch  my  hand,  nor  say  he  was  sorry  for  my  illness 
or  my  pain. 

"  I  sent  for  you,"  I  said,  "  because  they  have  all  been 
deceiving  me.  Something  dreadful  has  happened.  I 
— I  want  to  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  You  want  to  know  ?  "  he  said,  and  there  was  so 
strange  a  meaning  in  his  voice  that  it  seemed  to  freeze 
me  with  a  new  and  terrible  fear.  "  I  think  it  is  you 
who  ought  to  supply  the  information." 

"Is  he  dead  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  stonily. 

"  How  ?  "  I  whispered,  shivering  a  little  as  I  turned 
my  eyes  away  from  the  iron  sternness  of  his  face. 

"  They  say  he  shot  himself." 

"  He  did  not !  "  I  almost  screamed.  "  I  am  sure 
he  did  not !  " 

He  was  perfectly  silent. 

"  Can't  you  speak  to  me  ?  "  I  cried  at  last.  "  Can't 
you  say  how  it  was  ?     Where  was  he  found  ?  ,; 

"  By  the  old  summer-house  in  the  plantation." 

"  And  by  whom  ?  "  I  gasped  faintly. 

"  By  me,"  he  answered. 

Then  I  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes.  Heaven  knows 
what  he  saw  in  mine  of  horror  and  affright ;    but  the 
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fiery,  bloodshot  glance  that  answered  them  seemed 
to  say  he,  at  least,  felt  no  regret  for  this  tragic  end  to 
that  young  life. 

My  eyes  fell  on  his  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  white  cover- 
let. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  stain  of  blood  must 
surely  be  there.     I  shuddered,  and  grew  sick  with  fear. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  "  I  said.  "  Why  don't  you 
tell  me  the  whole  thing  ?  Why  do  you  make  me  drag 
it  from  you  piecemeal  ?  " 

"  What  more  do  you  wish  to  hear  ?  "  he  asked  icily. 
"  Do  you  wish  me  to  lie  to  you  as  you  have  lied  to  your- 
self ?  To  tell  a  pretty  fable  about  accidents  ?  Faugh  ! 
The  sound  of  your  voice  sickens  me.  It  is  false  as — as 
its  utterances.  Do  you  think,"  with  rising  passion 
leaping  into  face  and  voice,  "  that  I  don't  know  he  was 
your  lover  ? — that  I  am  ignorant  of  how  you  left  the 
house  that  night  to  meet  him  ?  Do  you  think  to  trick 
me  still  with  a  shallow  pretence  of  fidelity — the  fidelity 
of  a  wife  whose  heart  is  another's  ?  It  is  too  late  for 
these  things.  I  was  blind  a  long,  long  time,  but  a  trust 
once  broken  is  hard  to  mend,  and  mine  has  gone  for  ever." 

"  You  are  unjust,"  I  said  weakly.  "  If  you  knew 
all,  you  would  not  condemn — you  would  pity  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  pity  you,"  he  said  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  But  your  folly  has  wrecked  two  lives,  and  cost  one. 
I — I  can't  even  find  pity  now.  From  first  to  last  I 
have  been  tricked  and  deceived.  No  woman  who  was 
innocent  would  have  received  such  a  letter  as — as  this," 
taking  that  fatal  missive  from  his  breast,  "  and  an- 
swered it  in  person.  Facts  are  facts — you  can't  deny 
them.  I  forbade  Yorke  Ferrers  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  my  house.  In  defiance  of  your  knowledge  of  that 
fact — you  meet  him  slyly — treacherously — as  only  a 
shameless  woman  would  meet  an  equally  shameless 
man.  If  justice  has  overtaken  him,  he  has  but  suffered 
what  he  deserves.  I  have  told  myself  a  thousand  times 
that  I  would  rather  have  his  end  than  the  misery  and 
shame  that  are  my  portion  henceforward." 
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His  voice  ceased.  I  had  listened  as  one  who  is  the 
sport  of  some  hideous  nightmare,  who  suffers  horrors 
indescribable  and  wildly  absurd,  yet  cannot  shake 
them  off.  I  was  too  utterly  broken  in  mind  and  body 
to  even  appeal  against  these  hard  words.  Of  what  use 
to  plead — to  protest  ?!  My  very  attempt  at  defence 
looked  only  like  accusation,  and  my  aching  brain  refused 
to  serve  me  now  with  any  rational  or  reasonable  plea. 

I  turned  away  and  buried  my  face  in  the  pillows.  I 
think  I  only  longed  to  shut  out  sight,  hearing,  conscious- 
ness of  life. 

"I  am  a  failure  !  "  I  kept  repeating  to  myself  over 
and  over  again  ;    "a  dismal,  hopeless  failure  !  ' 

Mechanically  I  drew  one  hand  away,  and  held  it  up 
and  looked  at  it. 

The  sleeve  fell  back.  The  slender  wrist  looked  almost 
transparent.  The  small,  fine  bones  showed  themselves 
only  too  plainly  now.  I  let  the  hand  drop  again.  I 
was  startled  when,  in  hoarse  and  shaken  tones,  I  heard 
Sir  Ralph  say — 

"  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  " 

I  half  turned  my  head  then. 

"  I  was  only  wondering,"  I  said,  "  how  much  more 
I  can  bear  and  live.     Not  very  much,  I  think." 

"It  is  so  hard  for  you  ?  "  he  cried  passionately. 
"  Then  think  what  it  must  be  for  me.  You  have  made 
my  life  loathsome  as  a  sin  !  You  have  tricked  me  to 
a  crime  which  I  can't  regret,  however  deep  the  sting  of 
its  remorse  !  " 

"  Crime  !  "  I  gasped  faintly. 

My  eyes  met  his  ;  the  look  in  them  appalled  me.  So 
may  a  man  look  who  has  given  and  lost  his  all  ! 

Then  he  moved  away. 

"  You  are  too  weak  to  talk,"  he  said  abruptly  :  "  and 

and  it  can  do  no  good  now  !  "     Then  his  voice  softened. 

"  You  must  try  and  get  some  rest,"  he  said.  "  The  in- 
quest is  to  be  to-morrow.  I — I  am  afraid  they'll  want 
your  deposition." 
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"  Mine  ?  "  I  cried,  almost  springing  up  in  bed.  "  Why 
mine  ?  I  can  tell  them  nothing.  I — I  know  nothing. 
I  was  at  home  when  I  heard  that  shot !  " 

His  face  blanched.  He  walked  to  the  door,  then 
suddenly  crossed  the  room,  and  came  back  to  my  side. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  this  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely,  and 
held  towards  me  the  torn  fragments  of  that  fatal  letter. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  horror  of  the  situation 
flashed  across  me.  The  scandal,  the  opprobrium,  the 
disgrace  1     I  clasped  my  hand  imploringly. 

"  Burn  it !  "  I  said  in  a  whisper. 

He  looked  at  me — at  the  letter — hesitated,  then 
walked  over  to  the  fire  and  threw  it  in.  The  flames 
caught  it ;  for  a  moment  it  writhed  and  quivered  like 
a  sentient  thing,  then  turned  into  dull  grey  ashes.  Once 
more  he  came  towards  me. 

"  It  was  for  your  sake,"  he  said,  low  and  stern  and 
cold  again.  "  It  may  spare  you  one  pang  the  more. 
But  its  destruction  makes  no  difference  in  my  belief." 

I  only  looked  at  him,  helplessly,  broken-heartedly, 
appalled  at  the  terrible  and  overwhelming  trouble  that 
had  come  upon  us.  Question  him  I  dared  not.  I  could 
only  picture  him  in  the  agony,  and  shame,  and  fury 
which  the  perusal  of  that  letter  must  have  given  him  to 
bear — picture  him  morally  wrecked  by  a  storm  of 
passionate  feeling,  rushing  headlong  to  verify  or  refute 
suspicion — finding  it  confirmed  with — oh,  such  fatal 
ease  !  and  then — ay,  what  then  ?  Had  they  met — both 
maddened  by  fury,  and  goaded  by  fierce  stabs  of  shame 
and  doubt,  and  with  sheer  brute-passion  loosed  and 
running  riot  in  each  heart  ?  Had  they  met  thus — unfit 
for  assertion  of  reason  or  control — and  over  the  ruin 
of  a  murdered  hope  made  yet  more  murderous  havoc 
of  their  lives  ? 

I  knew  there  were  moments  when  the  habits  of  civiliza- 
tion lost  themselves  in  impulses  that  had  seemed  to 
have  no  previous  existence  in  the  natures  they  mastered. 
This  may  have  been  such  a  moment.     For  that  thej 
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had  met  I  did  not  doubt ;  how  they  had  parted  I  dared 
not  ask. 

He  moved  away  again.  This  time  I  made  no  effort 
to  stay  him.  My  eyes  followed  him  mechanically.  He 
opened  the  door,  closed  it ;  the  room  was  empty  once 
more. 

"  He  is  very  tall,"  I  said  to  myself,  in  a  strange  sort 
of  whisper. 

It  was  such  a  foolish  remark — such  an  altogether 
inappropriate  remark  after  such  a  scene,  that  I  was  less 
startled  by  it  than  by  the  weak  little  laugh  that  left  my 
lips. 

"  You  must  not  laugh,"  I  said  again.  "  No  one  laughs 
when — when  death  is  in  the  house.  Death  !  Death  ! 
Whose  death  ?  " 

Then  a  shriek  burst  from  me  that  seemed  to  curdle 
the  blood  in  my  own  veins  as  I  heard  it ;  but  it  was  so 
madly  exhilarating,  so  full  of  wild,  thrilling,  inexplicable 
relief,  that  I  found  myself  repeating  it  again,  and  again, 
and  yet  again. 

Then  suddenly  something  in  my  brain  seemed  to 
snap,  and  all  the  space  around  grew  peopled  with  strange 
forms,  and  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  voices  that  shrieked 
and  wailed  in  fiendish  echo  of  my  own  ;  and  fighting, 
wildly,  desperately  with  the  forms,  and  deafened  bj< 
the  voices,  I  lost  myself  in  the  chaos  of  a  wild  and 
awful  dream,  from  which  I  tried  in  vain  to  escape. 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

statements  of  various  persons  respecting  the 
death  of  yorke  ferrers,  collected  from  the 
local  journals 

Statement  the  First 

Evidence  of  Mrs.  Crotty,  Monthly  Nurse,  residing  at  Wimborne, 

Hants. 

"  Havin'  known  Lady  Ferrers,  as  I  may  say,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  her  life,  and  likewise  havin'  nursed  her 
sainted  ma,  as  is  now  no  more,  with  six,  and  hearing 
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Lady  Ferrers  had  come  down  from  London,  and  was,  so 
to  say,  in  delicate  health,  and  likewise  bein'  promiscus 
in  the  very  neighbourhood,  I  called  in  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  19th  to  see  her.  I  was  asked  to  have  some 
tea  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  we  was  all  very  happy  and 
merry,  so  to  say,  when  we  heard  a  furious  ringing  of 
the  bells,  that,  as  the  saying  is,  made  my  heart  jump 
into  my  mouth.  One  of  the  footmen  went  to  answer 
it,  and  presently  comes  tearing  back.  '  My  lady's 
dead  !  '  he  sa}^,  and  with  that  we  all  jumps  up  and 
rushes  into  the  hall,  and  there  was  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers, 
lookin'  that  white  as  never  was,  and  Miss  Joan — or, 
I  should  say,  my  lady — like  a  corpse  in  his  arms.  He 
carried  her  into  the  library,  and  laid  her  on  the  couch, 
and  I  and  Mrs.  Mavis — as  was  lady's-maid — did  all 
we  could  to  bring  her  to  ;  but  I,  having  cast,  so  to  say, 
my  purfessional  eye  over  her,  turns  to  one  of  those 
gapin'  men,  and  I  says,  '  Go  for  the  doctor  at  once,'  I 
says,  and  summonin'  my  responsibility,  I  says  likewise 
to  her  husband,  '  She  must  be  got  to  bed  instanter,'  I 
says.  And  so  we  got  her  to  bed,  and  there  she  lay,  as 
one  may  say,  like  a  dead  thing,  and  I  and  Mrs.  Birket 
— as  was  the  housekeeper — and  the  lady's-maid  doin' 
all  we  could  for  her  till  such  time  as  the  doctor  come. 
And  by  the  time  he  did  come,  a  pretty  commotion 
there  was,  so  to  say  ;  for  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Yorke 
Ferrers  had  been  found  murdered  in  the  plantation, 
and  the  doctor  said  he  was  shot  through  the  heart. 
When  my  lady  recovered,  poor  soul !  with  all  hopes  of 
that  expected  heir  disappointed,  we  was  told  to  say 
nothing  to  her  about  the  accident ;  but  she  overheard 
me  and  Mavis  talkin'  by  the  fire,  and  began  to  ask 
questions,  and  would  see  Sir  Ralph,  as  I  warned  and 
prayed  her  not  to  do,  feelin'  that  she  would  be  excitin' 
herself,  and  she  in  that  critical  state.  But  Sir  Ralph 
came,  and  was  with  her  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ; 
and  after  that,  as  I  was  in  the  boodooar  with  Mavis, 
we  heard  a  shriek  as  seemed    to    make  our  very  hair 
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stand  on  end,  and  we  rushed  to  my  lady's  bedroom,  and 
there  she  was  a-sittin'  up,  and  all  her  beautiful  hair 
streamin'  about  her,  and  a-fightin'  and  a-screamin' 
awful ;  and  the  two  of  us,  with  all  our  strength,  could 
hardly  hold  her  down,  and  I  knew  then  that  my  pro- 
phecy had  come  true,  for  the  excitement  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  she'd  gone  clean  off  her  head.  She 
was  too  weak,  poor  soul  !  to  fight  it  long,  and  after  a 
while  grew  quite  calm  and  still  ;  but  she  knew  no  one, 
and  couldn't  speak  at  all.  However,  she  was  spared 
the  inquest,  for  no  one  was  allowed  to  trouble  her,  and 
really,  as  the  crowner  said,  the  fact  of  her  being  found 
in  a  fainting  condition  outside  in  the  garden  didn't 
prove  she  could  tell  anything.  She  had  evidently 
gone  out  for  a  little  walk  in  the  grounds.  The  sound 
of  the  shot  might  have  startled  her,  and  then  she  fainted. 
The  nature  of  her  illness  and  its  sad  ending  awoke 
universal  sympathy  [I'm  copyin'  this  out  of  the  noos- 
papers],  and  after  the  inquest  was  over,  and  the  verdict 
given  ('  Accidental  Death  '),  Sir  Ralph  left  Monk's  Hall 
and  went  abroad,  which  nobody  don't  wonder  at,  for 
his  poor  wife  was  quite  out  of  her  mind,  and  could  only 
be  left  to  time,  and  care,  and  pashuns,  as  the  doctor  said. 
I  was  called  at  the  inquest,  but  I  didn't  give  any  evidence 
about  the  murder,  not  knowin'  if  it  was  a  murder. 
They  say  the  gun  must  have  gone  off  accidental.  He 
was  found  lyin'  on  his  face  on  the  ground,  and  how  he 
corned  there,  and  why  he  should  take  his  walks  in  that 
'ere  creepy,  dreary  place,  there  bein'  no  evidence  to 
show,  and  a  scandal  in  'igh  life  not  desirable,  it  was 
quietly  settled,  and  a  verdict  accordin'." 

Statement  of  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers,  Bart.,  at  the  Inquest 

"  I  had  arrived  from  London  on  the  day  mentioned. 
I  was  not  expected.  I  walked  round  the  house,  and, 
finding  one  of  the  French  windows  opening  on  to  the 
terrace  open,  I  entered,  and  went  straight  to  Lady 
Ferrers's  boudoir.     Her  young  sister  was  lying  asleep 
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on  the  couch,  but  woke  at  my  entrance.  I  asked  for 
my  wife,  and  she  told  me  her  sister  had  been  sitting 
by  the  fire,  and  had  probably  gone  to  her  room.  She  left 
me,  and  went  to  look  for  her  sister,  but  presently  came 
back  to  say  she  was  not  there.  I  made  some  indifferent 
reply,  and  then  went  out  into  the  grounds.  I  had  walked 
some  distance,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  shot.  I  thought 
it  might  be  poachers,  but  hastened  off  in  the  direction. 
It  was  growing  dark  and  misty.  I  listened  and  called, 
but  could  hear  no  sound.  I  made  my  way  to  where 
I  fancied  it  had  sounded — an  open  space  in  the  planta- 
tion, close  to  a  ruined  summer-house. 

"  A  little  distance  off  from  the  summer-house  I  saw 
a  dark  object  lying  on  the  ground.  I  stooped  over  it, 
and  saw  it  was  the  figure  of  a  man.  A  gun  lay  beside 
him,  as  if  just  dropped.  I  turned  the  body  round  ; 
the  light  was  very  faint  and  indistinct,  but  I  could  see 
it  was  the  face  of  my  nephew.  The  body  was  quite 
warm.  I  tried  to  revive  it,  but  failed.  There  was  no 
sign  of  life  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  had  ceased.  I  ran 
back  to  the  house  to  summon  assistance.  As  I  skirted 
the  terrace  I  found  Lady  Ferrers  lying  just  outside 
the  window  in  a  fainting  condition.  She  was  dressed 
in  outdoor  attire.  I  carried  her  in,  and  rang  for  the 
servants.  She  had  evidently  gone  for  a  walk,  and  being 
still  weak  from  recent  illness,  had  fainted  close  to  the 
house.  As  soon  as  the  maids  had  taken  her  to  her 
room,  I  and  the  butler  and  two  footmen  took  lanterns 
and  went  to  the  spot  I  have  mentioned.  They  had 
brought  a  shutter  with  them,  and  we  lifted  the  body 
on  it  and  carried  it  to  the  Hall.  The  doctor,  who  had 
been  sent  for  to  attend  to  Lady  Ferrers,  saw  the  body, 
and  pronounced  that  death  must  have  been  instantane- 
ous. He  was  shot  through  the  heart.  The  deceased 
was  my  nephew,  and  only  living  relative.  He  had  been 
staying  at  the  Hall,  but  left  with  the  other  guests  on 
account  of  my  wife's  illness.  I  did  not  question  him 
as  to  his  movements.     I  had  to  go  to  London  on  im- 
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portant  business.  He  may  have  lingered  a  day  or  two 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  two  inducements.  One, 
the  fact  of  his  engagement  to  a  young  lady  in  our  vicinity 
— the  other  the  shooting.  I  had  not  inquired  whether 
he  was  going  back  to  his  chambers.  My  wife's  indis- 
position broke  up  the  party,  as  she  was  ordered  perfect 
rest  and  quiet. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  would  take  his  own 
life — far  from  it — or  that  he  was  on  bad  terms  with 
any  one.  My  supposition  is,  that  it  was  an  accident. 
He  was  a  proverbially  careless  sportsman.  I  have 
stated  the  position  in  which  I  found  the  body  and  the 
gun.  He  may  have  stumbled,  or  the  trigger  may 
have  caught  in  a  branch  of  the  low  underwood.  Either 
theory  is  compatible  with  the  medical  evidence  or  the 
position  in  which  I  discovered  the  body.  There  was 
not  the  sign  of  a  living  creature  near,  nor  has  any  trace 
been  found  since.  As  far  as  motive  for  a  crime  goes, 
I  can  suggest  none.  My  nephew  was  a  general  favourite 
— was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  charming  and  estim- 
able young  lady  ;  had  certainly  no  enemies  that  I  ever 
heard  of." 

Medical  Evidence 

"  The  deceased  met  with  his  death  through  a  gunshot 
wound,  which  pierced  the  heart.  The  wound  may  have 
been  the  result  of  accident,  or  self-inflicted,  or  the  work 
of  another  person.  From  its  nature,  one  theory  was 
as  possible  as  another.  A  stumble,  or  the  catching 
of  the  trigger,  might  have  occasioned  it.  All  depended 
on  the  mode  of  carrying  the  gun.  Evidence  had  shown 
the  deceased  was  singularly  careless  in  that  respect. 
He  was  a  general  favourite  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  everything  in  life  to  make  him  contented,  so  it 
was  hardly  probable  he  could  have  wished  to  make 
an  end  of  himself." 

Being  asked  here  by  the  coroner  to  confine  himself 
to  facts,   the  worthy  doctor  stated  somewhat  huffily 
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that,  in  his  opinion,  the  wound  was  the  result  of  accident, 
and  was  then  dismissed. 

The  statements  of  the  butler  and  footmen  at  Monk's 
Hall  only  went  to  show  the  position  of  the  body  and 
the  gun  at  the  place  stated.  No  one  except  Sir  Ralph 
heard  the  shot  fired,  or  saw  the  position  in  which  the 
deceased  lay  in  the  first  instance. 

General  Summary 

There  being  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  show  that  the 
deceased  had  any  enemy,  or  that  there  was  the  slightest 
cause  for  his  being  tired  of  life,  the  cause  of  death  must 
have  been  purely  accidental,  and  a  verdict  to  that  effect 
is  the  only  course. 

The   Verdict — Accidental  Death 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 

IS   IT   SHIPWRECK  ? 

[Extracts  from  a  journal  of  Sir  Ralph  Ferrers,  kept  for  two 
years  succeeding  the  mysterious  death  of  his  nephew,  Yorke 
Ferrers.] 

' '  September,  1876. — It  is  all  over  at  last,  that  hateful 
business  of  the  inquest.  God  forgive  me  if  I  have  kept 
anything  back  that  would  have  thrown  light  upon  this 
tragedy  ! 

'  I  read  in  the  paper  the  account  of  my  evidence. 
It  was  given  in  answer  to  questions.  Fortunately, 
they  were  questions  easy  of  reply.  I  knew  almost 
from  the  first  what  the  verdict  would  be — what  it  must 
be,  for  Joan  would  not  speak,  and  I — I  had  her  honour 
to  preserve  at  any  cost. 

'  And  now  let  me  go  back  to  that  night,  and  put 
down,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  what  I  have  not  breathed, 
and  think  I  never  shall  dare  to  breathe,  to  living  soul. 
"  On  arriving  at  Monk's  Hall  that  fatal  evening,  I, 
as  before  stated,  went  to  Joan's  boudoir.  I  had  left 
her  ill.     I  had  parted  from  her  coldly,  and  I  wished  to 
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know  how  she  was.  The  child  was  there  alone,  but 
left  to  see  her  sister.  I  went  over  to  the  fire,  and  to  the 
chair  in  which  she  had  been  seated.  Close  beside  it 
lay  a  paper,  as  if  dropped  in  haste.  I  took  it  up.  I 
knew  the  writing  only  too  well.  It  was  that  of  Yorke. 
The  letter  was  in  two  halves.  I  thought  she  must  have 
intended  to  throw  it  into  the  fire  and  failed  to  notice 
that  it  had  fallen  short  of  the  mark.  I  read  it — every 
word. 

"  As  I  finished  the  child  came  back  with  the  news 
that  her  sister  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  could  have 
laughed.  I  knew  where  she  was  to  be  found — on  what 
errand  she  had  gone.  I  crushed  the  letter  in  my  hand, 
and  left  the  house  on  her  track.  Of  what  did  I  think 
as  I  took  my  way  blindly  in  the  direction  of  the  ruined 
summer-house  ?  Of  what  does  a  man  think  when  the 
hand  he  loves  best  stabs  him  relentlessly  to  the  heart  ? 
Who  would  not  prefer  the  death  of  the  creature  he  loves 
to  her  lasting,  eternal  dishonour — who,  at  least,  that 
has  loved  ? 

"  All  that  I  had  previously  fancied  and  endured  seemed 
but  a  vague  nightmare  in  comparison  with  this  awful, 
horrible  truth  that  had  forced  itself  upon  me.  She 
had  loved  him.  She  had  wearied  of  duty — of  heart- 
sickness  and  concealment.  He  had  called  her  to  him 
when  she  was  most  wretched  and  most  weak,  and  she 
■ — she  had  gone. 

"  The  blinding  mist  came  down  upon  me  ;  the  dark- 
oess  set  itself  like  a  foe  between  me  and  the  path  I  sought. 
In  the  stifling  atmosphere  I  grew  confused  ;  the  suffering 
which  enveloped  me  drove  reason  into  chaos,  and  left 
but  one  thought  whirling  and  repeating  itself  in  my 
brain  :  '  If  I  find  them  together,  I  will  kill  him  !  I  will 
kill  him  !  ' 

"  I  wandered  to  and  fro.  By  sheer  instinct,  I  seemed 
to  find  the  path  again,  and  again  I  moved  mechanically 
on  my  way. 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  a  shot.     It  seemed  so  close  that 
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for  a  second  I  almost  fancied  it  had  been  aimed  at 
myself.  I  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone,  listening — listen- 
ing with  every  faculty  concentrated  in  the  act — for 
any  sound  or  cry.  There  was  a  faint  rustle  of  the  close- 
growing  underwood — so  faint,  so  far  off,  that  it  might 
have  been  by  the  wind,  or  the  passage  of  some  bird 
frightened  from  its  nest.  That  was  all.  I  collected  my 
startled  energies.  I  rushed  on.  I  reached  the  open 
space  where  the  old  summer-house  stood  rotting  in 
solitude  and  decay.  The  mist  was  less  heavy  here  ; 
I  went  forward  a  few  paces,  listening  at  intervals.  There 
was  absolute  silence. 

"  The  newspapers  have  stated  these  facts,  and  the 
further  course  of  action  I  pursued.  I  need  not  repeat 
them  at  length.  But  the  newspapers  know  nothing  of 
the  reason  that  led  me  thither,  or  of  the  one  thing  I 
discovered  by  the  way. 

"  Only  a  trifling  thing,  yet  a  thing  that  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  world's  greatest 
genius — a  woman's  handkerchief ;  a  little  gossamer, 
filmy  thing,  and  in  one  corner  embroidered  with  the 
letter  *  J.' 

"  He  was  dead — quite  dead. 

"  He  lay  there  alone  in  that  awful  misty  solitude  ; 
he  lay  there  as  I  had  turned  him,  face  upwards  to  the 
silent  sky,  whose  faint  moonbeams  strove  to  pierce 
the  clouds  ;  dumb,  sightless,  now  and  for  ever  ;  helpless 
as  my  own  accusation,  powerless  as  my  promised  re- 
venge. 

"  She  had  been  here.  That  I  knew.  Perhaps  all 
had  been  arranged  for  their  flight  ;  perhaps  they  had 
parted,  thinking  to  meet  ere  many  hours  had  passed 
and  then  part  never  again  on  this  side  of  Heaven. 
Perhaps — but  why  pursue  conjecture  further  ?  He 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  vengeance — of  her  love. 
As  I  thought  of  her,  I  knew  she  must  be  near.  Had  she 
heard  the  shot  ?     Would  she  return  ? 
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"  I  left  him  there  and  hurried  back.  My  feet  seemed 
winged.  I  reached  the  terrace,  and  was  rushing  round 
to  the  door,  when  I  stumbled  against  something — a 
woman's  prostrate  figure. 

"  The  shudder  of  dread  that  shook  me  told  me  who 
it  was  even  before  the  faint  light  reached  her  face.  I 
bore  her  in.  I  gave  her  to  the  care  of  the  women.  Not 
then  did  I  know  or  guess  the  condition  which  was  soon 
to  be  attended  with  such  dire  results — which  was 
destined  to  add  still  further  to  my  madness  and  my 
shame. 

"  Yet  she  was  mine — guilty  or  guiltless,  shameful  or 
pure,  she  was  mine  ;  the  bearer  of  my  name,  the  holder 
of  my  honour,  the  creature  I  had  loved,  and  reverenced, 
and  worshipped,  and  who  had  fooled  me  with  such  tricks 
as  drive  a  man  mad.  She  was  mine,  and  I  must  try 
and  shield  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  folly  and 
her  weakness.  No  use  now  to  make  my  moan  over 
what  '  might  have  been,'  no  use  to  say  '  Had  she  been 
honest  with  me  from  the  first  !  '  For  long  the  shadow 
of  torture  and  doubt  had  lain  like  a  funeral  pall  between 
me  and  the  happiness  I  had  promised  myself,  but  that 
shadow  was  bright  with  sunshine  in  comparison  with 
this  new  and  awful  discovery — this  ghastly  problem 
that  now  I  might  for  ever  fail  to  solve.  Faith  and 
unfaith  could  never  wage  their  warfare  in  my  breast 
again.  Too  well  I  knew  that  the  nameless  horror  I 
had  wrestled  with  was  to  be  the  future  companion  of 
my  life — a  horrible  phantom  that  would  pursue  my 
every  step,  and  poison  my  every  hour. 

"  It  is  all  over  now.  No  suspicions  have  been  awak- 
ened, no  question  raised  ;  accident  has  received  the 
blame,  and  to  accident  must  this  tragedy  be  attributed. 

"  He  finds  his  place  in  the  resting-place  of  the  Ferrerses, 
and  I  follow  in  the  hideous  mockery  of  woe,  and  hear 
the  dust  fall  dull  and  heavy  on  the  coffin-lid,  and  go 
homewards  again  with  my  secret  in  my  breast,  knowing 
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that,  neither  for  honour,  nor  for  shame,  nor  for  pity, 
will  I  unveil  that  secret  or  whisper  it  to  living  soul. 

"  They  tell  me  she  is  mad.  The  shock  of  recent 
events,  following  her  brief  and  terrible  illness,  has  been 
too  much  for  her  brain. 

"  Doctors  come,  the  cleverest,  the  greatest,  but  they 
give  me  little  hope.  I  listen  to  them,  one  and  all — I 
listen  and  say  to  myself,  '  At  least  she  will  be  spared 
the  suffering  that  is  my  portion.' 

"  The  dreary  days  come  and  go.  The  place  grows 
more  hateful  with  each.  Once  Nettie  Croft  comes  over 
to  see  Joan,  but  the  ordeal  is  too  terrible  to  be' repeated. 
I  deny  myself  to  her.  I  cannot  see  her,  knowing  what 
I  know,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  sight  of  her  grief 
might  not  waken  in  me  a  similar  weakness. 

"  The  child  comes  and  sits  with  me  sometimes.  We 
do  not  often  speak,  but  she  understands  me,  I  think, 
and  her  silent  sympathy  is  the  only  thing  that  soothes 
my  restlessness,  or  calms  the  fever  of  my  torturing 
thoughts. 

"  I  know  only  one  thing  will  give  me  relief — absence 
— and  I  at  last  make  up  my  mind  to  go  abroad  again — 
not  in  any  beaten  track,  not  to  haunts  of  men  and 
fashion.  No  ;  to  the  wildest  solitudes,  to  the  roughest 
and  most  perilous  of  wanderings.  There  is  nothing 
to  keep  me.  Yorke's  debts  are  paid,  his  effects  have 
been  sent  to  me — boxes  of  papers  and  letters,  which  I 
lack  courage  to  examine,  fearing  to  find  there  added 
confirmation  of  my  dishonour  and  hers. 

"  I  call  my  lawyer  in.  I  make  all  possible  arrange- 
ments for  my  absence,  or  my  death.  I  say  to  him 
that  a  man  of  my  years  must  provide  for  all  accidents. 
Yorke's  papers  I  enclose  in  a  large  packet,  and  seal, 
with  instructions  that  they  are  to  be  burnt  unread  in 
case  of  anything  happening  to  me.  These,  with  my 
will,  and  all  the  necessary  authority  for  acting  in  my 
absence,  I  give  into  the  lawyer's  charge. 
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"  Darby  will  remain  here  under  the  care  of  a  governess 
I  have  engaged  for  her.  Joan  has  two  attendants  be- 
sides her  faithful  maid.  Mrs.  Birket,  old  and  feeble  as 
she  is,  promises  to  do  her  best  to  look  after  the  house- 
hold, for  nothing  will  induce  me  to  engage  another 
strange  housekeeper.  And  so,  feeling  I  have  done  all 
I  can  do,  I  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  place  for  a 
year — perhaps  more. 

"  One  ordeal  remains.  To  see  my  wife,  to  take 
farewell  of  that  poor  wreck,  which  is  all  that  remains 
of  my  once  bright,  sweet-faced  Joan. 

"  I  have  come  back  from  that  ordeal.  I  will  describe 
it  here,  ere  closing  these  pages  for  to-night. 

"She  was  lying  on  the  couch  in  her  dressing-room — that 
and  the  adj  oining  bed-chamber  are  the  only  rooms  she  uses. 

"  The  nurse  moved  away  as  I  entered,  and  my  wife's 
eyes  turned  languidly  to  mine. 

"  Beside  the  couch  was  a  little  chair — Darby's  little 
chair.  I  saw  her  hand  go  out  to  it  as  if  searching  for 
something — a  look  of  pain  came  over  her  white  face. 

"  Thinking  that  she  missed  the  child,  I  bade  the 
nurse  call  her.  I  wished  her  mind  to  be  at  rest  during 
this  interview. 

"  Darby  came  in,  and  glided  up  to  her  place  beside 
the  couch.  Instantly  Joan's  features  changed  back 
to  calm  and  content.  Her  love  for  that  little  blind 
sister  lived  on  despite  the  wreck  of  mind  and  memory. 
It  touched  me  almost  to  tears  as  I  watched  them.  I 
approached  Joan  more  closely. 

"  '  Do  you  know  me  ?  '  I  asked  her  gently. 

"  She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  Her  large  sad 
eyes  looked  at  me  in  curious  wonder. 

"  '  He  was  very  cruel !  '  she  said.  And  it  was  too 
hard  for  me.     I  said  it  was  too  hard  for  me  ! 

"  '  She  always  says  that,'  said  Darby  plaintively.  '  I 
don't  know  what  she  means.  You  were  never  hard  to 
her,  were  you  ?  ' 
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"  '  I — I  hope  not,'  I  said  brokenly.  '  Heaven  knows 
I  never  meant  to  be.' 

"  '  For  she  loved  you,'  the  child  went  on,  '  very — 
very  much.  She  has  told  me  that  so  often.  Sometimes 
I  think  you  did  not  know,  and,'  mournfully,  '  she  was 
sometimes  so  very  sad.  I  think  she  was  afraid  of  you 
a  little.' 

"  '  Tell  her  who  I  am,'  I  said  huskily.  '  She  will 
listen  to  you.' 

"  She  put  her  little  face  close  to  her  sister's. 

"  '  Jo,'  she  said  in  her  clear,  pretty  voice,  '  it  is  Sir 
Ralph — you  know  Sir  Ralph,  do  you  not  ?  He  wants 
to  say  good-bye,  Jo.' 

"  She  looked  at  me  then — one  eager,  troubled  look, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  memory  had  touched  the 
pulse  of  reason  for  one  fitful  moment. 

"  '  Sir  Ralph  !  '  she  said.  '  I — I  think  I  remember. 
Ah,  no,'  and  again  her  eyes  clouded,  her  hand  dropped 
wearily  to  her  side.  '  It  was  not  he — it  was  another 
who  wished  to  say  good-bye.' 

"  I  grew  stern  and  cold.  Even  now  was  he  to  have 
the  advantage  of  me — to  hold  some  place  from  which 
I  was  coldly  thrust  ? 

"  '  It  is  useless,'  I  said  to  the  child.  '  Do  not  trouble 
her  more.' 

"  The  nurse  glided  forward  now — a  quiet,  staid-looking 
woman  with  a  kind  face. 

"  '  You  must  not  lose  heart,  sir,'  she  said.  '  It  is  not 
a  case  of  regular  madness.  Her  brain  has  had  a  shock, 
and  for  the  time  something  in  it  is  missing.  That  is 
the  best  explanation.  As  her  health  improves,  I  am 
sure — I  am  quite  sure  her  mind  will  recover.  I  have 
seen  a  case  like  hers  once  before.  The  reason  came 
back  just  as  suddenly  as  it  went.' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said  hopelessly. 

"  '  The  child  does  her  good,'  the  woman  went  on 
soothingly.  '  I  sometimes  think  the  child  will  bring 
her  back.     'Tis  wonderful  the  love  between  them.' 
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"  I  looked  back  at  the  couch  once  more.  I  saw  the 
weak  arms  close  around  the  little  figure.  I  heard  the 
murmured  words,  '  My  little  one,'  and  saw  the  eyes,  dull 
no  longer,  gaze  with  one  long  yearning  into  the  sightless 

TO  pp 

"  I  thought  I  had  grown  hard,  I  thought  nothing 
could  touch  me  now,  but  that  sight  touched  me,  and 
wrung  my  very  soul.  I  could  have  thrown  myself 
down  and  wept  as  weakly  as  a  woman.  I  turned 
abruptly  from  them,  and  groped  my  way  with  dim  eyes 
back  to  my  own  room,  and  in  my  heart  thrilled  one 
exceeding  bitter  cry — 

"  '  My  wife — oh,  my  wife  !  '  " 
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Scarce  of  earth,  nor  all  divine. 
"  I  spent  that  night  in  balancing  facts  and  suspicions  ; 
in  a  close  examination  of  myself  and  my  own  conduct 
to  my  poor  broken-hearted  girl.  Had  I  really  been 
hard  on  her — too  stern,  too  cold  at  times  ?  And  again 
and  again,  like  a  sharp  reproach  came  the  child's  plain- 
tive words  :  '  She  loved  you — she  told  me  so  often  !  ' 

"  I  remembered  a  time  when  I  had  thought  so  too, 
but  then,  as  I  recognized  the  change  that  had  come  to 
her  with  Yorke's  reappearance — the  change  that  had 
wrung  my  heart,  and  altered  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life, 
I  felt  belief  was  impossible. 

"  The  weariness,  the  hopeless  pain,  the  anxious  sad- 
ness of  the  past,  all  rose  to  the  surface  of  its  memories. 
I  had  borne  the  strain  so  long,  that  now  I  felt  endurance 
was  at  an  end. 

"  '  I  ought  never  to  have  married  her,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, in  the  bitterness  of  one  who  laments  a  folly  ; '  never  ! 
How  could  I  have  been  blind  enough  to  believe  she 
loved  me  ?     And  yet,  how  prettily  she  played  her  part ! 
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And  when  she  was  a  girl,  there  was  so  much  that  was 
good,  and  sweet,  and  unselfish  in  her  home-life.  How 
they  all  loved  her — that  noisy,  rebellious  crew  !  Yes, 
there  must  have  been  something  good,  else  I  could  not 
have  so  readily  yielded  her  my  heart  ;  but  the  mistake 
ruined  her,  and  it  has  ruined  me.' 

"  Well,  it  is  good-bye  to  it  all  now — a  long  good-bye. 
T  look  at  the  familiar  room,  and  something  like  regret 
seems  to  steal  over  my  heart. 

"  This  shock  has  aged  me,  and  made  me  weak  too,  I 
fear.  I  rise  at  last,  and  put  my  papers  aside,  and  go 
to  seek  what  rest  I  may.  To-morrow  I  bid  farewell 
to  Monk's  Hall. 

"  I  have  lived  through  many  weeks  and  months 
since  that  September  day.  I  have  wandered  over  the 
American  continent,  regardless  of  climate,  weather, 
fatigue. 

"  A  spirit  of  restlessness  has  seized  me.  I  can  stay 
in  no  settled  place  ;  I  scarcely  reach  one  ere  I  leave  it 
again. 

'  Travelling  grows  difficult  and  tedious,  owing  to 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  I  get  to  some  little  frontier  station 
at  last,  and  find  I  can  get  no  farther.  The  Indians 
have  been  troublesome,  it  appears,  and,  hearing  this,  I 
cast  in  my  lot  as  volunteer  amidst  a  small  body  of 
Government  troops,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter 
with  them.  We  have  a  few  skirmishes,  but  nothing 
very  deadly.  The  short,  dreary  days  go  on,  with 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  save  an  occasional  letter 
from  England.  I  hear  that  Joan's  condition  remains 
the  same,  though  her  health  is  stronger — that  she  is 
very,  very  quiet,  troubling  no  one,  and  apparently 
noticing  no  one  save  the  child.  Sometimes  Nettie 
Croft  comes  over  and  sits  with  her,  but  she  never  knows 
her,  and  scarcely  speaks.  As  soon  as  she  is  stronger 
in  health,  the  doctors  advise  travelling  and  change  of 
scene.     That  might  rouse  her  from  this  apathy. 
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"  I  wrote  to  the  lawyer,  and  begged  him  to  arrange 
the  matter,  and  provide  them  with  suitable  escort  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  following  winter  that  they  left  Monk's 
Hall.  I  had  been  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  as 
far  as  Salt  Lake  City  by  that  time,  and  finally  made 
my  way  back  to  New  York. 

"  The  whole  of  that  next  year  I  spent  in  exploring 
South  America.  From  time  to  time  I  still  received 
letters.  The  lawyer,  the  nurse,  and  the  governess,  Mrs. 
Gray,  were  my  correspondents. 

"  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  second  year  that  the 
accounts  of  Joan  began  to  improve.  She  had  grown 
much  stronger — she  began  to  notice  places  and  persons 
— to  ask  questions — to  interest  herself  once  more  in 
things  that  were  passing  around  her  ;  but  the  letters 
went  on  to  say  that  the  child  was  very  delicate,  she 
seemed  to  have  outgrown  her  strength.  They  were  all 
going  to  spend  the  winter   at   Nice   on   her   recovery. 

"  Mr.  Templeton  was  to  accompany  them.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  Joan  had  her  father  with  her.  The  accounts 
of  Darby  did  not  make  me  very  anxious.  She  had 
always  been  a  delicate  little  creature,  and  this  grief 
about  her  idolized  sister  must  have  taken  a  great  hold 
on  her  sensitive  heart ;  but  a  winter  at  Nice  would 
probably  do  her  the  good  it  had  done  before. 

"  At  my  next  halting-place  I  found  a  letter  awaiting 
me  from  the  child  herself.  The  large,  strangely-formed 
words  had  an  odd  look.     She  said — 

"  '  Dear  Sir  Ralph, 

"  '  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written,  and  I 
write  it  to  give  you  good  news.  Joan  is  so  much  better. 
Soon,  I  think,  she  will  be  quite  well.  I  have  a  fancy, 
dear  Sir  Ralph,  that  one  thing  would  make  her  that, 
and  very  soon.  It  is  you.  I  talk  to  her  about  you 
often  and  often,  and  she  says,  "  I  know  him.  He  was 
very  good.     I  think  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  world." 
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So,  you  see,  she  must  remember  you.  We  are  at  Nice 
again,  and — is  it  not  funny  ? — papa  got  the  very  same 
house  for  us  that  we  had  before,  when  you  and  Jo  were 
married.  I  think  she  remembers  it.  Every  day  she 
asks  more  questions,  and  seems  thinking  out  things 
for  herself.  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  come  !  You  have 
been  away  such  a  long,  long  time,  and  I  miss  you  very 
much.  Papa  is  not  a  bit  like  you.  He  is  always  writing. 
Do  please  come. 

"  Your  loving  little 

"  '  Darby.' 

"  As  I  read  those  simple  words  the  hard  crust  about 
my  heart  seemed  to  be  broken  up.  I  looked  back  on 
those  two  years  with  a  sense  of  wonder.  How  lonely 
they  had  been  !  How  devoid  of  anything  like  love, 
or  comfort,  or  sympathy  !  Yet  even  now,  if  I  obeyed 
this  summons,  and  went  back  to  my  wife's  side,  what 
would  that  life  be  like  henceforward  ?  However  well 
I  might  hide  the  fox,  its  teeth  would  gnaw  at  my  heart 
beneath  the  cloak  of  indifference. 

"  If  she  knew  me — if  she  remembered  the  tie  that 
bound  us — what  could  she  be  save  the  woman  whom 
an  accident  had  left  to  fill  my  home  and  claim  my  name, 
but  never,  never  more  the  wife  I  had  loved  and  believed 
in? 

"  A  longing  seized  me  to  see  her  again,  and  yet  a  dread 
of  doing  so.  I  feared  her  presence  would  revive  the 
anguish  I  had  tried  to  stifle — would  add  but  heavier 
weight  to  the  weary  burden  of  my  heart.  Yet  I  said 
to  myself,  '  I  cannot  live  like  this  for  ever  ;  it  is  un- 
natural. I  said  I  would  shield  her  from  the  world  ;  1 
must  shield  her  still.  I  have  borne  enough  to  give  me 
faith  in  my  own  powers  of  endurance  ;  surely  I  can 
bear  a  little  more.' 

"  From  the  hour  I  had  last  looked  on  her  her  face 
had  never  quite  faded  from  my  sight.  So  often  I  saw 
it,  pale  and  infinitely  sad,  and  drawn  into  pathetic  lines 
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of  patience  that  were  all  unsuited  to  its  youth.  I 
wondered  how  it  looked  now  ;  I  wondered  how  it  would 
look  after  a  time  if  I  returned  to  her.  I  held  long 
parley  with  myself,  but  the  child's  letter  drew  me  as 
with  links  of  steel.  Day  by  day  resolve  grew  weaker 
and  inclination  stronger  ;  day  by  day  I  said,  '  I  ought 
to  go  '  ;  then, '  I  must  go  '  ;  and  at  last,  not  giving  myself 
time  for  thought,  I  took  my  passage  in  one  of  the  fastest 
steamers  bound  for  home,  and  travelled  night  and  day 
from  that  hour  till  I  came  once  more  to  Nice. 

"  I  had  told  no  one  I  was  coming.  I  had  resolved 
to  take  them  by  surprise.  It  was  close  on  sunset  when 
I  arrived  at  Nice,  and  leaving  my  baggage  at  the  station, 
I  drove  at  once  to  the  villa  in  its  sheltered  nook  of  the 
Bay  of  Villafranca. 

"  How  well  I  remembered  the  time  I  had  last  seen  it  ! 
The  blue  of  sky  and  sea  seemed  to  dazzle  me.  The  faint, 
familiar  scents  of  the  orange-alleys  were  almost  stifling. 
When  I  reached  the  garden  and  let  myself  in,  I  found 
myself  trembling  like  a  woman.  I  think  I  had  never 
so  fully  realized  the  change  that  had  come  over  my 
life — the  blight  that  had  fallen  upon  it,  as  when  I  saw 
again  the  walks  and  paths  that  were  haunted  by  a 
thousand  memories  of  the  woman  I  had  loved,  and  who 
I  had  thought  loved  me. 

"  Keeping  behind  the  sheltering  laurels  and  arbutus, 
I  made  my  way  slowly  to  the  house.  The  door  stood 
open.  I  met  not  a  single  soul ;  I  passed  in.  On  the 
right  of  the  hall  a  door  stood  ajar.  From  the  room 
within  came  the  sound  of  voices.  I  listened.  Only 
too  well  I  knew  them.  The  child's  sweet  plaintive 
tones,  and  those  of  my  wife.  I  crept  up  to  the  door 
and  looked  in.  The  room  was  half  dusk.  There  was  a 
couch  drawn  up  by  the  fire,  and  lying  on  it  a  little 
shadowy  figure — the  child's  figure.  Joan  sat  beside 
her  on  a  low  chair. 

"  '  I  am  sure  he  will  come,'  Darby  was  saying.  '  You 
will  be  glad,  dear,  will  you  not  ?  ' 
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"  '  Very  glad/  came  the  answer  in  quiet,  even  tones 
—the  tones  I  remembered  of  yore. 

'  Because  he  will  take  care  of  you,  and  be  good  to 
you,'  the  child  went  on.  '  Only,  Joan,  you  must  promise 
to  tell  him  everything.  He  will  not  be  angry.  He  is 
too  kind  and  good  for  that.' 

"  '  He  was  always  good,'  said  Joan  softly.  '  When 
do  you  think  he  will  come  ?  ' 

:<  It  struck  me  then,  oddly,  and  with  a  half  fear,  that 
their  positions  seemed  reversed — that  the  younger 
sister  no  longer  leaned  in  helpless  dependence  on  the 
elder,  but  rather  that  Joan  seemed  to  trust  and  look 
to  the  child  for  comfort  and  advice. 

"  '  I  think  it  will  be  soon,'  Darby  said  soothingly. 
'  A  few  weeks — a  few  days,  maybe — not  more.' 

'  He  will  not  know  me,'  she  said  sadly.  '  I  hardly 
knew  myself  when  I  saw  my  face  again.' 

"  She  lifted  it  up  as  she  spoke,  and  I  saw  in  the  dim 
light  that  there  was  something  strange  and  unnatural 
about  it  and  about  her.  My  straining  eyes  looked  again, 
and  yet  again,  before  they  could  make  out  what  that 
difference  was.  Her  dress  brought  back  in  some  dim 
way  a  dress  she  had  been  used  to  wear.  It  was  some 
soft,  pale  shade  of  grey  ;  but  a  man's  eyes  are  not  good 
at  subtle  distinctions  of  style  and  colour.  I  only  know 
it  was  simplicity  itself,  and  reminded  me  of  the  girl  I 
had  known  in  those  happy,  far-off  years.  But  as  she 
raised  her  head  a  little  lace  kerchief  fell  back,  and  I  saw 
that  the  beautiful  chestnut  hair  had  been  all  cut  off ; 
that  the  short,  pretty  curls  clustering  round  the  head 
were  white  as  snow. 

"  I  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment.  The  change  was 
so  startling,  and  yet  it  had  not  altered  the  face  ;  it 
looked  even  younger  and  fairer  than  of  old,  with  its 
delicate  features  and  great  dark  eyes. 

"  '  I  cannot  see  you,'  said  Darby  softly,  '  so  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  they  all  say  you  are  as  pretty  as  ever.  Be- 
sides,' she  went  on  wisely,  '  when  one  loves  people,  one 
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loves  them  always  ;  it  does  not  matter  if  they  grow 
ugly,  or  old,  or  anything — they  always  seem  the  same, 
I  think.' 

"  '  How  you  cheer  me,  sweetheart !  '  said  Joan  pas- 
sionately. '  What  should  I  have  done  without  you  all 
these  years  ?  You  held  me  back  from  sin  and  from 
despair.  You  gave  me  strength  when  I  was  weakest, 
and  hope  when  I  was  hopeless,  and  patience  when  I 
was  well-nigh  desperate,  and  love  when  all  other  love 
failed.  Oh,  my  child — my  blessing !  It  is  Heaven's 
mercy  that  gave  you  to  me  !  I  see  that  every  day  I 
live.' 

"  '  Do  you  remember,'  Darby  said,  laying  her  arm 
round  her  sister's  neck,  as  she  knelt  by  her  couch  ;  '  do 
you  remember  what  the  boys  used  to  tell  me  about 
when  I  was  a  little  baby,  and  you  were  angry  that  I 
had  come,  and  you  would  not  look  at  me,  or  have  me 
with  you  ?  Yet,  I  think,  Jo,  God  must  have  sent  me 
to  you  to  love  you  and  help  you,  as  you  say  I  have  done. 
And  He  meant  me  to  stay  with  you  until  you  should 
have  no  more  need  of  me.  Once  I  see  you  happy,  Jo 
— once  Sir  Ralph  comes  back,  I  shall  not  mind.  I  shall 
feel  my  work  is  done.' 

"  '  Your  work  for  me  will  never  be  done,'  said  Joan 
tenderly  ;    '  for  I  cannot  do  without  you.' 

"  '  I  used  to  think,'  the  child  went  on  dreamily, '  that 
I  should  never  be  of  any  use  to  anybody.  I  was  so 
helpless,  and  there  seemed  no  place  for  me.' 

'"Oh,  Darby,  Darby  !  ' 

"  '  No,  dear  Jo  ;  I  don't  mean  that.  I  think  you 
loved  me  after — after  you  found  out  my  misfortune, 
and  loved  me  all  the  more  because  of  it.  But,  Jo,  ever 
since  I  can  remember  anything,  I  seemed  to  have  heard 
mother's  voice  telling  me  to  try  and  help  you — to  make 
things  less  hard — to  be  to  you  what  no  one  else  has 
been — your  little  comforter.  Do  you  remember  when 
first  you  called  me  that  ?     I  was — oh,  so  proud  of  it  !  ' 

"  '  You  have  always  been  that,  my  child — always.' 
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"  '  Once  they  told  me  you  would  have  a  little  child 
of  your  own,  and  I  was  very  unhappy,  Jo.  I  did  not 
like  to  tell  you.  I  thought  you  would  be  angry  ;  but 
I  used  to  he  awake  at  night  and  cry  when  I  thought 
of  it.  I  fancied  you  would  love  it  more  than  me,  and 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  that.' 

'  You  were  wrong,  dear,'  said  the  quiet  voice.  '  I 
could  love  no  child  more  than  you.' 

Still,  it  would  have  been  your  own,'  said  Darby. 
'  Then  you  fell  ill,'  she  went  on  dreamily.  '  Do  you 
remember,  Jo,  how  strange  you  were,  and  what  strange 
things  you  used  to  say  ?  ' 

'  I  remember,'  she  said,  very  low  and  with  unsteady 
voice,  '  how  dark  and  dreary  all  seemed,  and  how,  step 
by  step,  you  led  me  back  to  light  !  I  remember  when 
I  could  hear  no  voice  but  yours — see  no  face  but  yours  ; 
and  oh,  my  child,  my  child  !  I  have  heard  such  stories 
of  your  patience  and  your  tender  care  as  makes  even 
my  love  seem  a  cold  and  poor  thing  in  return.' 

'  I  did  my  work,'  the  child  said  softly.  '  Every 
night  in  my  dreams  I  used  to  see  our  mother's  face,  for 
in  my  dreams  I  am  not  blind  any  longer,  Jo  ;  and  she 
always  said  the  same  thing  to  me — "  Do  your  work, 
and  I  will  come  for  you  when  it  is  done."  I  think,'  she 
went  on  after  a  little  pause,  '  that  I  have  grown  lazy 
of  late — have  I  not,  Jo  ?  I  seem  so  glad  that  you  are 
like  yourself  again,  that  I  only  want  to  rest  and  have 
you  near  me,  and  hear  your  voice,  and  see  you  by  the 
eyes  of  others.  But,  oh,'  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  '  I 
shall  be  glad — so  glad  when  Sir  Ralph  comes  back  to 
us  again  !     I  think,  Jo,  my  work  Mill  be  done  then.' 

'  I  stayed  to  hear  no  more.  Noiselessly  as  I  had 
crept  in  I  took  my  way  back,  and  in  the  quiet  garden 
I  paced  to  and  fro.  I  felt  I  must  summon  all  my  forti- 
tude— all  my  self-command.  The  words  of  a  weak 
child  had  shown  me  where  my  duty  lay,  and  smote  me 
to  the  heart  with  their  unconscious  reproach.  '  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  child,'  I  said  to  myself,  nor  even 
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wondered  that  the  hot  smart  of  tears  was  in  my  eyes  as 
I  said  it.  The  little,  fragile,  sightless  thing,  bearing 
her  burden  so  uncomplainingly,  doing  her  work  in 
simple  faith  of  a  God-sent  dream,  relighting  the  lamp 
of  reason,  winning  back  by  slow,  sure  steps  the  lost 
faculties  and  the  lost  power.  This  had  been  her  task 
— the  task  from  which  I  had  fled  like  a  coward,  though 
I  might  have  known  that  only  through  the  light  of  my 
wife's  recovery  should  I  ever  learn  the  truth  of  Yorke 
Ferrers'  death,  or  the  secret  of  that  sad  September  day. 

"  I  thought  of  the  little  weak  form  I  had  seen  lying 
on  that  couch  ;  of  the  changed,  fragile  face  that  had 
smiled  its  patient  smile  up  at  Joan's  tender  eyes.  Had 
the  task  been  too  heavy  ?  Were  the  little  hands  weary, 
and  the  heart  tired  even  of  its  labour  of  love  ? 

"  '  Thank  Heaven  !  '  I  said  to  myself,  standing  there 
in  the  hushed  and  solemn  dusk.  '  Oh,  thank  Heaven 
that  I  have  returned  at  last  !  ' 

"  Half-an-hour  later  I  approached  the  house  again. 
The  door  was  shut  now,  and  lamps  were  lit,  and  the 
gleam  of  firelight  shone  through  the  windows.  I  rang 
for  admittance,  and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room 
of  the  villa — the  same  room  where  I  had  seen  the  two 
sisters  a  brief  while  before.  My  first  glance  showed 
me  the  child  lying  on  the  couch.  At  my  step  she  sprang 
up  ;    her  face  first  flushed,  then  grew  white. 

"  '  Sir  Ralph  ?  '  she  said  very  softly.  '  It  is  you,  is 
it  not  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  it  is  I.' 

"  I  had  taken  her  into  my  arms,  and  kissed  the  little 
white  face  again  and  again  before  I  could  speak  another 
word.  She  was  so  changed — so  terribly  changed — that 
there  seemed  no  room  in  my  heart  for  anything  but  a 
passion  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 

"  '  You  don't  ask  for  Joan,'  she  said  at  last.  '  Oh, 
you  will  be  pleased.  She  is  quite  well.  She  is  just 
the  same,  only ' — as  her  voice  grew  graver — '  only  after 
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the  fever  that  brought  back  her  memory,  her  hair  had 
all  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  it  turned  quite  white.  But 
you  won't  mind,  will  you  ?  say  you  won't,  for  she  is 
so  afraid  of  you,  and  if  you  seem  to  think  her  ugly,  it 
will  break  her  heart.' 

"  '  I  shall  not  mind,'  I  said  slowly. 

"  '  And  are  you  quite  well  ?  '  the  child  went  on.  '  You 
have  been  away  such  a  long,  long  time.  Still,  it  was 
better  for  you,  because  now  you  will  find  Jo  just  as 
she  used  to  be.' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said  mechanically. 

"  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  her  face.  The  little 
soft  smile  of  content  on  her  lips  smote  me  like  a  reproach. 

"  '  It  is  quite  time  I  came  back,'  I  said,  '  to  look 
after  you.     What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  I  am  quite  well,'  she  said  brightly.  '  A  little 
tired  sometimes — that  is  all.  The  doctor  says  I  have 
grown  too  fast.     You  have  no  idea  how  tall  I  am  !  ' 

"  I  did  not  say  anything  for  a  moment,  only  stroked 
her  soft  hair — glad,  I  think,  that  she  could  not  see  the 
sorrow  of  my  face. 

"  '  Shall  I  call  Jo  ?  '  she  said  at  last.  '  She  has  been 
so  longing  to  see  you  again.' 

"  I  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  her  arm  as  she  slipped 
off  the  couch.  '  One  moment,'  said  I.  '  Does  she 
remember — everything  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  mean  about  Yorke  ?  '  asked  the  child, 
very  low.  '  I  am  not  quite  sure — I  fancy  sometimes 
she  has  forgotten  that — that  day.  She  has  never  spoken 
of  it — never,  and  I  would  not.' 

'  You  were  right,'  I  said.  '  Perhaps  it  is  better  she 
should  forget.' 

'  You  will  not  be  cold  or  stern  with  her,  will  you  ?  ' 
she  said  coaxingly.  '  I  think  lately — before  you  went 
away,  you  know — she  was  a  little  frightened  of  you.' 

'  Frightened  ?  '  I  said — then  paused,  for  with  a 
sudden  gesture  the  child  pointed  to  the  door,  and  I  saw 
Joan  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XLI 
joan's  journal 

There  will  no  man  do  for  your  sake,  I  think, 
What  I  would  have  done  for  the  least  word  said. 

For  a  moment  we  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  I 
had  thought  of  her,  prayed  for  her,  pleaded  for  her  a 
hundred  times  in  hours  of  solitude  and  pain.  I  saw 
her  again,  so  changed,  so  sad  a  vision,  that  my  heart 
was  rent  with  a  sharp  and  cruel  struggle  ere  ever  I  could 
stretch  out  welcoming  arms.  Then,  as  I  heard  her  low 
cry,  and  saw  the  warm  blood  flush  her  cheeks,  I  lost 
sight  of  all  the  sorrowful  and  torturing  past,  and  for  a 
moment  remembered  only  that  she  was  my  wife. 

What  mattered  changed  looks,  or  signs  of  care  and 
sickness,  or  wreck  of  beauty,  or  vanished  youth  ?  What 
mattered  anything  in-  that  moment  ?  For  with  no 
volition  of  my  own,  my  heart  leaped  up  to  welcome 
her,  and  she  was  folded  in  my  arms,  her  sweet  face  raised 
to  mine,  her  lips  raining  kisses  on  my  hands,  and  all 
the  old  and  unforgotten  joy  and  love  came  back  to  me 
for  one  golden  moment,  and  gave  me  brief  forgetfulness 
of  the  shame  and  misery  that  were  linked  with  our 
last  meeting. 

Surely  she  was  not  acting  now.  Such  delight  could 
not  be  feigned.  As  the  doubt  crossed  me,  I  looked 
searchingly  down  into  her  eyes.  For  a  moment  they 
answered  me,  clear  with  the  light  of  reason,  honest, 
surely — if  ever  woman's  eyes  were  honest.  Then,  quite 
suddenly,  something — some  memory  or  thought  flashed 
up,  and  they  fell  and  were  hidden,  while  a  shamed,  hot 
flush  crept  up  to  her  brow,  and  she  turned  aside  to 
hide  it. 

That  movement  undid  the  magic  of  our  impulsive 
meeting,  and  brought  me  down  to  sober  earth  with  a 
sudden  shock  of  calmness. 

A  sort  of  constraint  came  over  me.     The  fond  words 
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that  had  longed  for  utterance  were  frozen  on  my  lips. 
Fortunately,  Darby  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  torrent 
of  questions  and  remarks,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
Mr.  Templeton  entered. 

We  all  sat  down  then,  and  the  conversation  became 
general.  They  would  not  hear  of  my  going  to  the  hotel ; 
so  my  luggage  was  sent  for,  and  I  did  my  best  to  return 
the  cordiality  of  my  welcome,  and  to  seem  at  home  and 
content  once  more. 

Joan  was  very  quiet.  Each  time  I  looked  at  the  slight 
figure  in  its  soft  grey  dress,  or  the  pretty  head  with  its 
clustering  curls,  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me.  A 
woman,  no  doubt,  would  have  found  relief  in  tears.  I 
— man-like — was  only  conscious  of  a  pain  that  tugged 
at  my  heart-strings,'  and  sometimes  choked  the  words 
in  my  throat.  She  looked  so  fair,  and  sweet,  and  fragile. 
There  was  such  a  delicate,  tender  womanliness  about 
her,  that  I  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  that  awful  time  of 
doubt,  and  the  torturing  years  that  had  followed. 

When  she  went  away  with  Darby,  a  silence  fell  upon 
Roger  Templeton  and  myself.  We  sat  by  the  fire  and 
smoked  our  pipes  in  thoughtful  gravity  for  a  long,  long 
time.     Presently  he  looked  at  me,  and  said — 

"  Have  you  noticed  the — the  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  unsteadily  ;  "  she  looks  very  delicate." 

He  sighed. 

"  We  all  see  it,"  he  said,  "  except  Joan.  Sometimes 
I  am  glad  she  does  not.  But  the  wrench  when  it  comes 
will  be  all  the  worse." 

"  The  wrench  !  "  I  answered  vaguely.  "  Is  it  so  bad 
as  that  ?     Oh,  surely  not  !  " 

"  The  doctors  give  no  hope,"  he  said  sadly.  "  She 
has  always  been  so  fragile  and  delicate,  you  know. 
Nothing  but  Joan's  care  and  devotion  have  kept  her 
alive  so  long,  and  I  am  afraid  when  she  was  ill  the  mis- 
chief began.  The  child  has  overtaxed  her  strength, 
physically  and  mentally — she  was  so  devoted  to  her 
sister  ;  but  it  was  too  great  a  strain  on  her." 
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"  It  should  not  have  been  allowed  !  "  I  cried  out  sud- 
denly.    "  A  child  like  that " 

"  Who  was  there  to  prevent  it  ?  "  he  asked,  and  I 
thought  there  was  reproach  in  his  voice.  It  smote  me 
to  the  heart  as  I  recalled  my  own  selfishness.  "  They 
have  always  been  so  much  to  one  another,"  he  went  on  ; 
"  Joan  would  have  done  anything  for  the  child,  or  the 
child  for  her.  The  doctors  say  she  owes  her  recovery 
to  the  little  one's  patience  and  love.     If  you  had  seen 

them  these  past  two  years "     His  voice  wavered  a 

little  ;  he  took  out  his  pipe  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  it. 
"  It  was  very  touching,"  he  said,  "  very  touching." 

"  There  may  be  hope,"  I  said  with  an  effort.  "  She 
has  rallied  before." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  drearily,  "  but  this  is  not  the  same. 
It  is  her  heart  ;  that " — and  he  sighed — "  that  was  the 
case  with  her  mother.  I  have  known  about  the  child 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  dared  not  tell  Joan." 

"  Does  she  suffer  much  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Suffer  !  "  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me  ;  "I 
am  sure  she  must  !  But  she  will  never  complain — she  is 
so  patient." 

I  moved  aside. 

"  Oh,"  I  cried  involuntarily,  "  that  patience  of  a  child 
— how  it  wrings  one's  heart  !  It  is  so  pathetic.  Let 
them  be  wild,  passionate,  plagues,  worries — what  they 
please,  but  not — not  patient." 

He  rose  from  his  seat.  His  face  looked  drawn  and 
troubled. 

"  One  does  not  feel  that,"  he  said,  "  untilitis  too  late." 

"  That,"  I  said  bitterly,  "  is  when  one  feels  most 
things,  and  learns  the  real  meaning  of  regret." 

He  did  not  answer,  and  after  a  few  moments  he  rose 
and  left  the  room,  muttering  something  about  returning 
presently. 

I  laid  down  my  pipe  and  fell  into  deep  thought.  Even 
here  the  little  one's  influence  had  made  itself  felt,  for 
the  change  in  Roger  Templeton  surprised  me.     He  who 
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had  been  so  self-engrossed  and  callous  about  his  children 
— whom  I  had  so  often  rebuked  for  want  of  sympathy 
and  cold  selfishness — he  even  had  been  roused  to  wonder 
at  and  interest  himself  in  the  events  that  were  passing 
around — had  stepped  within  the  circle  of  love,  and 
patience,  and  gentle  care,  that  were  so  much  a  part  of 
Darby's  tender  ministry. 

My  eyes  rested  on  the  burning  logs,  but  I  don't  think 
they  saw  much  of  them,  for  my  heart  was  heavy  with 
the  prescience  of  coming  sorrow — a  sorrow  that  neither 
human  love  nor  human  skill  could  avert  or  evade. 

A  soft,  rustling  noise  roused  me  at  last.  Joan  had 
come  in,  and  was  standing  close  beside  me. 

Again,  as  I  looked  at  her,  some  memory  struck  me 
dumb — some  memory  of  another  time,  when  a  slender 
girlish  figure,  in  a  grey  dress,  had  stood  by  my  side.  It 
was  a  ghost  of  that  dead  time — a  ghost  of  the  brightness 
and  beauty  I  remembered,  and  I  trembled  with  the 
shock  and  weight  of  the  fear  it  brought,  and  the  memories 
it  awakened. 

I  rose  from  my  chair  and  offered  it  her,  then  stood, 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece.  I  tried  to  speak,  but 
could  find  nothing  suitable  to  say.  Though  all  this 
evening  I  seemed  to  have  been  recognizing  the  change 
in  her,  yet  now  it  struck  me  afresh,  and  as  I  caught  sight 
of  my  own  face  in  the  glass  by  which  I  leant,  I  wondered 
a  little  bitterly  whether  its  worn  and  haggard  lines 
told  any  story  to  her. 

If  there  was  pain  in  my  eyes,  there  was  also  pain 
in  hers  as  I  met  their  uplifted  glance.  I  think  I  found 
myself  wondering  how  it  was  words  were  so  inadequate 
to  express  one's  real  feelings. 

Her  voice  recalled  me. 

"  I  hope,"  she  said  gently,  "  that  you  are  not  sorry 
you  came  back  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  "   I   asked  abruptly. 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent.  Then  a  sort  of  des- 
perate appeal  came  into  her  face  and  voice. 

K 
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"  Everything  is  changed,"  she  said,  "  since  you  were 
here  before.  I  most  changed  of  all.  I  think  sometimes 
that  when  I  was  a  girl — when  you  knew  me  years  ago — 
that  there  must  have  been  some  good  in  me,  or  you 
would  not  have  loved  me.  Oh  !  "  and  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  looked  at  me  with  soft,  wet  eyes,  "  if  I  could 
only  go  back,  and  be  that  girl  again  !  " 

Her  voice  thrilled  to  my  heart.     I  dared  not  look  at  her. 

"To  go  back,"  I  said  presently,  "  is  impossible. 
That  is  the  worst  of  life.  With  all  its  mistakes  and 
follies,  it  pushes  you  on — on  remorselessly.  You  cannot 
stay — you  cannot  return — you  can  only  go  blindly  for- 
ward, bearing  the  pain  and  regret  as  best  you  may." 

"We,"she  said  humbly,  "have  had  to  bearboth.I  fear." 

Then  she  rose  and  stood  before  me.  Her  face  was 
white  and  anxious,  her  hands  were  clasped  tight,  and 
hung  before  her  ;  the  folds  of  the  soft  grey  dress  caught 
light  and  shadow  from  the  flames. 

"  There  was  something,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  looked 
at  me  piteously,  like  a  child's.  "  It  was  about — about 
myself.  I  have  tried  to  remember,  but  I  cannot.  I 
can  remember  the  girl  you  met  here.  I  know  every 
walk  we  took.  I  know  the  very  tracks  of  the  sea.  I — 
do  not  think  I  was  bad  then,"  and  her  voice  grew  anxi- 
ous. "  I  did  not  mean  to  be,  I  know.  I  was  happy, 
too,  in  a  way,  and  I  had  faith  and  hope,  and  life  did  not 
seem  so  hard  and  sad  a  thing.  Now,"  and  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  brow  and  pushed  the  loose  curls  back,  while 
her  eyes  grew  clouded — "  now  it  is  all  so  different. 
Yet  I  cannot  tell  why — I  only  feel  as  if  my  life  had  all 
gone  wrong — as  if,  somewhere  on  its  road,  I  had  missed 
happiness  ;  and,  when  I  long  for  it  there  is  a  gulf  be- 
tween— a  gulf  I  can  never  pass." 

The  words,  and  the  young  sorrowful  voice,  smote  me 
to  the  heart. 

"  My  poor  child,"  I  said  brokenly,  "  I  would  it  were 
in  my  power  to  give  it  back  to  you  !  " 

"  Why  should  you  care  ?  "  she  said,  and  half  turned 
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away.  "  I  was  not  good  to  you.  I  have  thought  of 
that  very  often.  And  I  never  cared  about  your  feelings 
— my  own  seemed  to  fill  up  everything  ;    and  when  I 

did "     Again  the  cloud  came  over  her  face,  her  eyes 

drooped,  her  little  hand  moved  with  restless  touch  among 
those  soft  white  curls.  "  When  I  did,"  she  said,  "  it 
was  too  late." 

I   was  silent.     I   seemed   to  have  too  many  words  to 
speak,  yet  something  kept  me  from  speaking  even  one. 

'  In  all  my  thoughts  and  dreams  of  you,"  she  went 
on,  "  I  always  knew  how  good  you  were.  I — I  hope 
you  believe  that.  There  are  things  I  have  told  you 
that  I  felt  you  did  not  believe.  Sometimes  it  is  so  hard  for 
a  woman  to  speak,  and  when  we  feel  we  are  misunder- 
stood, it  makes  it  harder.  I — I  have  often  tried  to  tell 
you  of  my  feelings,  but  you  chilled  me.  You  did  not 
mean  it,  I  know  ;  but  always  I  felt,  as  I  told  you  just 
now,  that  you  were  so  good,  and  so  true,  and  so 
strong.  Oh,  always — always  I  felt  that  !  And  if  I  could 
have  come  to  you  and  told  you  everything,  I  know  I 
should  have  been  happier." 

'  Perhaps,"  I  said  huskily,  "  you  can  tell  me  now." 

She  drew  back  from  me,  shuddering  and  white.     A 

change  came  over  her,  as  if  some    hidden    hand    had 

struck  at  her    swaying    figure.     She    hid    her    face   in 

her  hands. 

'  I  cannot,"  she  cried  piteously  ;  "  I  cannot  !  It  has 
all  gone  from  me.  Often  and  often  I  have  tried  to 
remember,  but  it  is  all  dark." 

'  The  light  may  come  yet,"  I  said  eagerly,  for  I  knew 
well  enough  that  until  perfect  confidence  drew  her  heart 
to  mine,  my  dreams  of  happiness  would  never  be  more 
than  dreams,  nor  she,  my  wife,  be  more  than  the  shadow 
she  had  been  for  those  two  years  of  suffering. 
Her  hands  dropped.     She  looked  at  me  again. 

1  You  are  my  husband,"  she  said.  "  I  remember 
you,  and  I  remember  what  you  told  me  about  love  and 
trust.     I— I  lost  both,  did  I  not  ?  " 
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I  was  silent. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  room  was  still  as  death. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  as  I  did  not  speak.  "  I  know  it. 
But  why  have  you  come  back  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  back,"  I  said,  and  my  voice  was  un- 
steady as  her  own,  "  because,  after  all,  you  are  my  wife  ; 
your  sorrows  are  mine  ;  your  troubles  too.  I  have  left 
them  too  long  unshared.     I  have  been  selfish " 

"  You  !  "  she  interrupted,  and  looked  at  me  with 
eloquent  eyes  ;  "  you  selfish  !  Ah,  no,  no  !  you  never 
were  that !  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  was  ;  and  I  have  much  to  reproach 
myself  with  ;  but  there  is  still  a  future  for  us,  and  we 
must  make  it  as  happy  as  we  can." 

"  One  can't  call  back  trust,"  she  said  sorrowfully. 
"If  it  goes,  it  goes  for  ever.  And  even  if  you  loved 
me " 

"  I  do  love  you,"  I  said  earnestly,  touched  to  the 
heart  by  the  piteous  sorrow  in  her  eyes. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt. 

"  Until  you  love  and  trust  me  too,"  she  said  very  low, 
"  we  shall  never  be  happy.  Between  us,  like  a  cold 
ghost,  there  is  always  that  something " 

I  turned  aside,  sick  at  heart,  but  recognizing  only  too 
plainly  the  truth  of  her  words. 

When  I  looked  up  again  she  had  left  the  room.  The 
flutter  of  her  grey  dress  caught  my  eye  as  she  disap- 
peared through  the  doorway.  I  called  her  back,  but  she 
did  not  answer.  I  sank  back  into  my  chair,  and  bent 
my  head  on  my  hands,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  train 
of  puzzled  and  sorrowful  thoughts  that  this  interview 
had  aroused.  I  tried  to  live  the  past  over  again,  and 
read  its  bitter  mysteries  by  a  new  light.  But  I  failed. 
Even  this  interview  taught  me  nothing,  save  that  she 
was  grateful,  and  that  she  remembered  me.  But  I 
could  read  no  more  of  her  heart  than  she  chose  to  reveal, 
and  could  see  naught  but  its  vanished  hopes  and  its 
passionate  regrets  as  I  recalled  her  last  low,  broken  words. 
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I  went  to  my  room,  but  I  was  too  restless  for  sleep. 
I  was  racked  with  doubts  and  fears,  and  all  the  sorrowful 
events  that  had  freshly  come  to  my  knowledge. 

For  long  hours  I  sat  there  buried  in  deep  thought, 
when  a  slight  noise  aroused  me.  The  door  opened  softly, 
and  on  the  threshold  stood  a  little  white  figure,  with 
something  clasped  to  her  breast.  She  looked  so  un- 
earthly in  that  dim  light,  that  for  a  moment  my  heart 
stood  still  with  fear.  Then  suddenly  she  glided  forward, 
and  went  straight  up  to  my  bed,  and  laid  on  it  the  book 
she  held.  The  action  gave  me  speech  and  courage  again. 
I  sprang  to  my  feet. 

"  Darby  ?  "  I  cried. 

She  turned  her  startled  face  to  mine. 

'  Do  not  be  angry,"  she  said  beseechingly.  "  I 
thought  you  v/ould  be  asleep,  and  I  wanted — oh,  so 
much  ! — to  bring  you  this." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  said,  coming  forward,  and  taking 
up  the  volume  from  the  bed. 

"  It  is  to  make  you  happy  again,"  she  said,  "  you  and 
Joan.  She  is  very  sad,  and  you  do  not  understand 
even  how  she  loves  you,  but  I  do  !  And  this,"  pointing 
to  the  book,  "  this  will  tell  you.  I  used  to  make  her 
read  it  to  me  sometimes,  and  I  thought  often,  oh,  if  you 
onty  knew  !  " 

'  But  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  in  growing  bewilderment. 

'  It  is  Joan's  journal,"  she  said,  and  even  as  she  said 
it  I  felt  her  shiver. 

I  dropped  the  book  and  seized  her  in  my  arms. 

"  You  should  not  have  come,"  I  cried  in  alarm.  "  You 
are  as  cold  as  ice  ;   you  will  be  ill  to-morrow." 

'  Oh,"  she  said,  and  drooped  her  head  on  my  shoulder. 
as  I  bore  her  away  to  her  own  room,  "  that  does  not 
matter  if  only  you  and  Joan  are  happy.  How  can  I 
meet  mother  until  then  ?  " 

I  took  her  into  the  room.  Joan  lay  fast  asleep  ;  she 
had  not  missed  the  child,  although  she  slept  by  her  side. 
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I  watched  the  little  creature  creep  back  into  her  place. 
The  dim  light  of  the  night-lamp  showed  me  my  wife's 
pale,  pure  face  upon  the  pillows.  The  long  dark  lashes 
were  wet  with  tears  ;  the  breath  from  her  parted  lips 
was  uneven,  as  if  with  recent  sobs.  For  a  moment  I 
stood  and  gazed  at  her,  my  heart  throbbing  fast. 

"  Heaven  forgive  me,"  I  said,  "  if  I  have  misjudged 
her  !  " 

Then  I  left  the  room  and  went  back  to  my  own,  and 
took  with  trembling  hands  the  journal  that  the  child 
had  brought  me.  The  record  of  those  years  of  anguish 
lay  here,  yet  I  feared  to  read  them.  It  seemed  to  me 
dishonourable  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  a  woman's  heart 
— to  take  advantage  of  her  helplessness,  and  tear  ruth- 
lessly the  veil  from  her  simple  confidences,  meant  as 
they  were  but  for  her  own  eyes.  I  had  respected  Yorke's 
— how  much  the  more,  then,  should  I  respect  those  of 
my  wife — my  other  self  ?  The  girl  who  had  held  my 
heart,  and  shared  my  life,  whom  still  I  loved  and  fain 
would  have  believed. 

As  I  thought  of  these  things  I  resolutely  put  the  book 
away. 

I  knew  very  little  of  women  ;  but  I  thought  that  no 
woman  would  respect  the  man  who  wrung  from  her 
ignorance  and  helplessness  the  secrets  of  her  past, 
whether  the  past  were  innocent  or  guilty. 

"  She  told  me  she  has  always  trusted  me,"  I  said  ;  "  I 
will  not  fail  her  now.  If  confidence  is  to  unite  us  again, 
it  shall  be  a  voluntary  gift  from  her  heart  to  mine — not 
a  rifled  treasure,  stolen  in  the  dark,  as  if  my  hands  were 
those  of  a  thief." 
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CHAPTER    XLII 

"  THERE    IS    NO    NIGHT   THERE  " 

Look  thro'  mine  eyes  with  thine.     True  wife. 
Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine. 

My  other  dearer  life  in  life. 

Look  thro'  my  very  soul  with  thine  ! 

I  rose  very  early  next  morning  and  went  out.  But 
even  the  fresh,  sweet,  misty  air  could  not  cool  the  fever 
in  my  veins. 

When  I  reached  the  villa  grounds  I  was  still  far  from 
being  as  calm  as  I  wished  to  be.  The  subtle  sense  of 
association  hung  about  the  place.  Wherever  I  moved 
or  looked,  I  seemed  to  see  Joan  as  I  had  been  used  to 
see  her.  Every  bush  was  like  a  ghostly  figure  ;  every 
path  a  landmark  of  some  scene  or  word.  When  at 
last  I  turned  a  corner,  and  came  face  to  face  with  Joan 
herself,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  reality.  She  wore 
a  white  dress,  and  had  a  little  lace  handkerchief  tied 
under  her  chin.  As  she  saw  me  she  started.  Perhaps 
the  morning  light  showed  us  the  changes  that  time  had 
wrought,  as  the  previous  night  had  failed  to  do. 

She  came  up  to  me  and  put  out  her  hand. 

"  Darby  is  not  so  well,"  she  said  hurriedly  ;  "  she 
seems  to  have  taken  a  chill.  I  have  just  sent  a  man  for 
the  doctor.  She  has  fallen  asleep  now,  but  I  don't  like 
her  looks." 

'  I  was  afraid  she  would  be  ill,"  I  answered,  as  I 
turned  round  and  walked  beside  her  to  the  house.  "  Did 
she  tell  you  about  coming  to  my  room  last  night  ?  " 

'  No  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  wonder.  "  To  your  room  ! 
What  for  ?  " 

'  She  evidently  thinks,"  I  said,  "  that  we  are  not 
quite  on  good  terms — you  and  I — and  she  wished  to 
help  me  to  a  better  understanding  ;  so  she  came  to  me 
with  your  journal,  and  begged  me  to  read  it." 

"  With   my  journal  !  '    she  cried,   her   face   growing 
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suddenly  scarlet.  "  Oh,  she  had  no  right — she  should 
not  have  done  that !     It  was  very  wrong  of  her." 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself,"  I  said  coldly.  "  You 
surely  do  not  suppose  I  would  read  one  word  of  it  with- 
out your  knowledge  !  " 

She  stopped  and  looked  up  in  my  face. 

"  You — have  not  ?  "   she  said  tremulously. 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  answered.  "  Your  confidence  is 
sacred.     I  should  never  think  of  violating  it." 

A  strange  little  smile  came  to  her  lips. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  she  said.  "  I  might  have 
trusted  ;  370U  are  so  different  to  others." 

"  I  hope,"  I  said,  "  that  any  one  who  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  honour  would  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  I  will 
give  you  back  your  book  if  you  will  come  to  my  room." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  softly,  and  followed  me  across 
the  vestibule. 

I  went  in  and  took  her  journal  from  the  drawer  where 
I  had  placed  it.  She  stood  on  the  threshold  and  watched 
me.  I  came  up  to  her  and  placed  the  book  in  her 
hands.  As  I  did  so  she  turned  very  pale,  then  looked 
up  in  my  face. 

"  I  ought  to  have  no  secrets  from  you,"  she  said 
slowly.  "  And  I  don't  know  why  I  should  mind  your 
reading  this.  There  is  nothing  wrong — only — only  it  is 
very  foolish." 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  gravely, "  I  have  no  wish  to  learn 
anything  about  you  that  your  own  lips  cannot  tell  me. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  understand  me  better  than 
you  have  yet  done.     But  I  am  content  to  wait." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head  with  that  touch  of  per- 
plexity. 

"  To  wait !  "  she  said  slowly  ;  "  that  is  very  hard. 
And  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  wait.  I  know  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  long  ago,  only  I  think  I  was  afraid. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  now." 

I  drew  her  into  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Joan,"  I  said  quietly,  "  tell  me  the  entire  truth. 
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Between  us  there  should  be  nothing  to  conceal  or  to 
avoid.     Is  there  nothing  you  remember  ?  " 

Her    hands    nervously    clasped    and    unclasped    the 
fastening  of  the  book  she  held. 

'  It  is  all — here,"  she  said  faintly  ;  "  only — I  have 
not  dared  to  look  since  I  recovered." 

The  colour  wavered  in  her  cheek  ;   her  eyes  met  mine 
slowly,  in  questioning  appeal. 

'  If  you  would  read  it  for  me,"  she  said,  and  held  the 
book  towards  me.  I  saw  her  hand  tremble.  I  took  it 
and  held  it  in  my  own. 

'  Are  you  quite  sure,"  I  asked,  "  that  you  mean  this. 
Do  you  think  there  is  anything  here  you  would  rather 
I  did  not  read  ?  Ycu  say  you  cannot  remember  ;  you 
may  have  written  things  down  that  were  meant  only  for 
your  own  eyes." 

She  shook  her  head.  She  looked  at  me  with  the  trust 
and  simplicity  of  a  child. 

"  I  will  never  deceive  you  again,"  she  said.  "  When 
you  know  me  as  I  am,  you  may  act  as  you  please.  It  is 
all  there,  I  think  ;  all  except  that  time  when  my  memory 
failed.  Perhaps,"  she  added  sorrowfully,  "  you  may 
hate  me — or  despise  me.  There  may  be  things  written 
down  there  that  I  never  meant  any  one  to  know  ;  but 
you  are  so  good,  I — I  do  not  think  you  will  be  hard  on 
me.     I  am  sorry  I  did  not  trust  you  from  the  first." 

'  And  so  am  I,  Heaven  knows  !  "  I  answered  below  my 
breath. 

'  I  will  give  you  all  the  day  to  read  it,"  she  went  on 
presently.  "  Then  to-night  I  will  meet  you  in  the  garden 
— where — where  I  told  you  I  would  be  your  wife  five 
years  ago.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  gravely.     "  I  will  be  there.     But 

Joan,"  and  I  again  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  her  arm, 

'  are  you  quite  sure  you  mean  this — that  you  put  these 

records  into  my  hands  without  one  regret — without  one 

(car  ?  " 

She  looked  up  with  brave,  bright  eyes  to  mine — those 
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honest,  truthful  eyes  of  the  girl-wife  I  had  so  passion- 
ately loved.  "  Had,"  do  I  say  ?  Did  I  not  love  her 
now  ?  Had  I  not  loved  her  through  all  these  cold,  sad, 
miserable  years  ? 

She  looked  up,  and  answered  my  words  with  an  echo 
of  the  old  spirit  and  the  old  trust. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  without  one  regret,  without  one 
fear." 

How  I  lived  out  that  day  I  hardly  know.  I  shut 
myself  up  with  that  book,  and  devoured  its  pages  with 
hungry  eyes.  Every  detail  of  that  young,  brave  life 
was  now  before  me — its  tenderness,  its  wrecked  hopes, 
its  broken  faith,  its  struggles  with  temptation,  its  long 
hidden  sorrow,  its  gradual  awakening  to  a  new  happiness, 
and  the  awful  death-blow  that  my  own  hand  had  struck 
at  that  happiness. 

"  If  I  had  but  known  !  "  I  said  to  my  aching  heart. 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  but  known  !  " 

I  was  not  jealous  of  that  girlish  love — I  who  from  its 
wreck  had  gathered  such  precious  treasure.  I  was  not 
jealous  of  one  struggle  it  had  cost ;  I,  who  might  well 
be  proud  of  the  deeper  feelings  I  had  called  to  life  ;  of 
the  nobility  and  purity  that  had  been  now  purified  a 
thousandfold  in  the  fire  of  this  passionate  sorrow  ;  who, 
reading  every  grief  and  every  penance,  could  have  given 
my  very  heart's  blood  to  blot  them  out,  and  yet  could 
only  gaze  at  their  record  with  a  passionate  pity  for  the 
far-off  youth  and  helplessness  that  had  battled  with  such 
agony  and  such  despair. 

Oh,  how  blind  I  had  been — how  miserably  blind  !  I 
dashed  the  scalding  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  flung  the 
book  aside.  It  might  have  been  noon  or  night ;  I  could 
not  tell.  I  only  seemed  to  see  before  me  the  uselessness 
of  my  life,  the  wasted  pain  and  agony  that  might  have 
been  so  easily  healed  had  I  only  guessed  the  truth. 

Now  at  last  I  could  understand.  Now,  too,  remem- 
bering her  caprices  (as  I  had  termed  them),  her  coldness, 
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the  tortures  she  had  given  me,  the  pain  I  must  have  given 
her,  I  felt  with  pangs  of  self-reproach,  more  sharp  than 
physical  suffering,  the  magnitude  of  the  sorrow  which 
had  almost  cost  her  her  reason  and  her  life. 

The  hours  waned,  the  sunset  faded  ;  the  faint,  chill 
wind  came  up  from  the  sea,  and  swayed  the  leaves  beyond 
my  casement,  and  fanned  my  face  as  I  leant  there, 
longing  for  the  dusk  of  nightfall  as  never  lover  longed  for 
his  beloved. 

It  was  not  vanity  that  made  me  turn  and  look  in  the 
glass  at  my  brown  face,  so  worn,  and  haggard,  and  lined, 
at  the  grey  hair  and  the  eyes  quenched  of  all  youth's  fire  ; 
nearly  mine,  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  trifle  with  the 
fast-flying  years  ! 

I  turned  away  from  that  tell-tale  mirror  with  such 
scorn  and  anger  of  myself  as  words  but  faintly  convey. 

"  If  anything  had  happened,"  I  said  in  my  heart, 
recalling  my  recklessness  and  madness,  "  if  she  had  died, 
and  I  had  lived  on  and  never  known " 

Then  I  summoned  courage,  and  went  out  into  the 
quiet  night — humble  and  weak,  but  glad  at  heart  as 
never  yet  had  I  been  glad  through  many  weary  years  of 
life. 

I  waited  long  and  patiently,  but  Joan  did  not  come. 
Then,  in  fear  and  trembling,  I  went  back  into  the  house. 
I  met  a  weeping  maid-servant  on  the  stairs. 

"  My  lady  is  with  Miss  Dorothy,"  she  said,  in  answer 
to  my  question.  "  She  is  very,  very  ill.  The  doctor 
has  been  with  her  for  two  hours  past." 

I  hurried  into  the  room.  The  child  lay  on  the  bed 
propped  up  with  pillows.  Her  breath  came  in  quick 
pints  ;  her  lips  looked  blue  and  livid.  Beside  her,  with 
face  white  with  agony,  knelt  Joan.  Her  father  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed.  The  English  doctor — pale,  grave, 
impassive — was  bending  over  the  child,  fanning  her. 

The  scene  recalled  to  me  so  vividly  the  death  of  Joan's 
mother,  as  she  had  described  it,  that  a  sort  of  terror 
seized  me.     I    moved    forward    at    last.     The    doctor 
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stopped  me  with  a  warning  finger.  Presently  the 
spasm  seemed  to  pass,  the  breathing  grew  easier.  As  the 
child's  head  sank  back  she  half  held  out  her  arms  to  Joan, 
who  sprang  up  and  pillowed  the  golden  curls  on  her 
bosom. 

"  My  pet  is  better  now,"  she  murmured  fondly.  "The 
cruel  pain  has  gone,  has  it  not  ?  " 

I  listened  for  an  answer.  There  was  none.  But  I 
saw  a  look  of  terror  in  Joan's  eyes  as  she  turned. 

"  Doctor,"  she  cried  wildly,  "  look — look  how  white 
she  is  !     Has  she  fainted  again  ?  " 

He  stepped  forward.  The  little  head  rested  still 
where,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  pain  or  in  grief,  it  had  so 
often  rested  through  the  brief  passage  of  its  life.  But 
neither  Joan's  kisses,  nor  Joan's  tears,  nor  that  wail  of 
agony  from  her  paling  lips,  could  win  an  answer  back. 

Darby's  work  was  done,  and  she  had  won  the  pro- 
mised reward.  For  us  the  night  fell  dark  with  storm  of 
sorrow  ;  but  of  her  we  might  indeed  well  say,  she  had 
gone  "  where  no  night  was." 

My  poor  girl  seemed  as  one  turned  to  stone  by  the 
shock  and  horror  of  this  new  grief.  She  had  shut  her 
eyes  to  that  which  others  saw  ;  she  had  listened  to  no 
hint  of  what  was  too  plain  to  need  speech.  The  doctor 
had  told  her  how  weak  the  child's  heart  was,  and  how 
her  increasing  delicacy  taxed  its  fragile  strength.  But 
I  think  she  had  never  realized  any  danger  ;  had  never 
dreamt  of  any  time  when  her  little  shadow  should  cease 
to  haunt  her  steps,  and  be  no  longer  linked  to  her  in  the 
old  proverbial  nickname  that  had  made  them  "  Darby 
and  Joan." 

What  comfort  I  could  give,  I  gave  ;  but  none  knew 
better  than  myself  how  deep  this  last  stroke  had  cut — how 
hopeless  comfort  and  consolation  would  seem  for  many 
a  long  day  to  come. 

This  grief  held  her  dumb  for  long.  She  to  whom  tears 
had  been  so  ready  of  relief  in  lighter  sorrows,  she  could 
only  look  up  from  the  dead  child's  face  with  such  anguish 
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in  her  own  as  wrung  my  heart.  My  only  comfort  was, 
that  she  turned  to  me,  and  to  no  other  ;  that  always 
her  broken  words  would  tell  me,  over  and  over  again, 
"  She  was  so  fond  of  you,  Ralph — she  was  so  fond  of 

you ! " 

'  And  I  was  so  fond  of  her,"  I  said.  "  Dear,  can 
you  not  realize  that  she  is  far,  far  happier  now — that 
the  darkened  life  will  be  all  light  and  joy  for  evermore  ?  " 

It  was  noon  of  the  next  day.  We  were  standing  by 
the  dead  child's  side.  The  little  marble  face  with  the 
golden  curls  framing  its  unearthly  beauty,  seemed  to 
rebuke  all  grief  and  all  regret. 

"  Shall  I  ever  meet  her  again  ?  "  cried  Joan  with 
sudden  passion.  "  Oh,  my  little  one,  my  blessing,  you 
were  angel  enough  !  They  have  so  many  in  Heaven, 
they  might  have  left  you  here,  where  we  needed  you  !  " 

She  fell  down  on  her  knees  beside  that  bed,  all  canopied 
in  purest  white,  and  sweet  with  snowy  flowers.  Her 
whole  frame  was  racked  with  sobs  ;  her  hands,  as  I 
clasped  them,  were  hot  and  dry  with  inward  fever. 

I  drew  her  to  my  heart.  I  murmured  every  word 
of  love  and  comfort  I  could  think  of.  I  spoke  to  her 
of  hope,  of  all  God's  promises — of  everything  that  could 
soothe  her  bitter  grief,  or  lead  her  thoughts  to  patience, 
not  rebellion. 

At  last,  worn,  and  spent,  and  wearied,  she  fell  asleep, 
and  I  carried  her  like  a  child  to  my  own  room,  and  laid 
her  down  and  covered  her  with  shawls,  and  then  took 
my  seat  by  her  side,  so  that  if  she  woke,  I  should  be  at 
hand  to  soothe  her  fears  again. 

The  child  was  to  be  taken  back  to  Moorlands,  there  to 
rest  beside  the  mother  she  had  never  known. 

It  was  of  vital  importance  that  Joan  should  recover 
some  degree  of  strength  and  calmness  before  that  journey 
was  commenced.  I  had  asked  the  doctor  for  a  sleeping- 
draught,  but  I  saw  gladly  enough  that  Nature  had 
accomplished  her  work  without  the  aid  of  science. 
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Hours  passed.  The  fire  of  sunset  died  out  in  the 
calm  skies,  dim  shadows  crept  into  the  quiet  room,  and 
not  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  save  the  sleeper's 
gentle  breathing. 

Suddenly  she  moved  and  stirred.  Her  eyes  opened. 
I  bent  down  and  met  their  gaze. 

'*  Is  it  you,  Ralph  ?  "  she  said  dreamily,  then  sat  up 
and  leant  her  head  against  my  shoulder.  '  I  have 
been  asleep  a  long,  long  time,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have 
had  a  beautiful  dream.  My  child  has  been  with  me. 
Oh,  Ralph,  she  looked  so  radiant  and  so  happy,  and  her 
eyes  are  dark  no  longer.     She  can  see  at  last." 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  I  said  fervently,  "  for  your  dream !  " 

"  I  must  not  grieve  any  more,"  she  went  on  pathetic- 
ally ;  "she  told  me  so.  It  is  not  right,  and  it  troubles 
her."  Then  she  looked  up  at  my  face  in  the  soft  dusk 
of  the  quiet  room.  "  I  think,"  she  said, "  you  are  sorry 
for  me.  Will  you  try  and  love  me  a  little  again  ?  You 
did  once,  I  know  ;  and  I  shall  be  so  lonely  now.  There 
will  be  such  a  blank  !  " 

I  saw  the  tears  gather  in  her  eyes,  I  heard  her  voice 
quiver  and  break  in  its  soft  appeal.  My  arms  closed 
round  her  with  all  the  garnered  passion  and  remorse 
of  their  starved  and  empty  past. 

"  Love  you !  "  I  cried.  "Oh,  my  darling— my 
darling,  there  are  no  words  to  tell  how  I  love  you  ! 
When  I  think  of  how  I  have  misjudged  you,  wronged 
you,  tried  you,  I  hate  myself  for  the  folly  and  suspicion 
that  have  cost  us  both  so  much.  I — I  wonder  you  do 
not  hate  me  too  !  " 

"  Hate    you  !  "    she    cried.     "  You "     Then    her 

head  nestled  back  on  my  shoulder  ;  she  trembled  like  a 
leaf.  "  I— I  forgot,"  she  whispered.  "  Have  you  read 
it?" 

"  Every  word,"  I  said. 

"  And  was  I  very  wicked  ?  " 

I  could  have  laughed  aloud  in  my  triumph  and  my 
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'  Very,"  I  said,  "  for  not  telling  me  at  once  what  was 
in  your  heart.     I  thought  it  was  Yorke." 

Suddenly  she  drew  herself  away,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

'  Oh  !  "  she  moaned,  "  I  remember  now — I  remember 
now.  It  has  all  come  back.  He  was — he  was  mur- 
dered !  " 

"  Murdered  !  "  I  cried  aghast.  "  No,  no,  Joan  ; 
don't  say  that.     It  was  an  accident." 

'  Tell  me  all !  "  she  cried  wildly.  "  I  can  never  know 
a  happy  moment  till  that  mystery  is  cleared  up.  You 
followed  me,  did  you  not  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  I  said.  "  But  I  think  I  missed  the  way  when 
I  heard  the  shot  that  guided  me  back." 

"  When  you  heard  the  shot !  "  she  cried,  raising  her 
ghastly  face  to  mine.  "  You  were  not  there  at  the 
time  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh,  thank  God  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  thank  God  !  "  and 
threw  her  arms  round  me  with  a  burst  of  hysterical 
weeping. 

For  long  I  could  not  soothe  her  ;  for  long  I  could  gather 
nothing  from  her  incoherent  words  ;  but  at  last  the  truth 
dawned  upon  me.  She  feared  that  I  had  taken  vengeance 
into  my  own  hands — that  the  long  feud  between  Yorke 
and  myself  had  culminated  in  this  act  of  revenge  for 
the  dishonour  he  had  sought  to  cast  upon  my  life. 

This  shock  it  was  that  had  acted  so  terribly  upon  her 
feeble  strength,  and  for  a  time  overthrown  its  mental 
balance.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  learnt  the 
truth,  and,  learning  it,  was  like  one  mad  with  joy  and 
relief. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  strong,  it  almost 
frightened  me. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  amidst  wild  sobs,  "  you  have  been 
so  good — so  good — so  good  !  You  must  never  leave 
me  again  !  Indeed — indeed  I  will  try  to  be  all  you  wish. 
I  will  never  hold  a  thought  back  from  your  knowledge. 
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Only  trust  me  again — take  me  back  to  your  heart — for, 
oh,  my  husband,  I  love  you  so  !  All  these  years  I  have 
loved  you,  and  you  would  not  believe  it,  though  I  tried 
to  show  it  you.  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for 
you  to  make  you  happy  or  give  you  peace.  I  would 
die  for  you  this  moment  if " 

"  No,"  I  interrupted,  "  for  that  would  be  foolish, 
Joan.     You  shall  do  better — you  shall  live  for  me." 

"  From  this  very  hour,"  she  said  solemnly. 

I  bent  and  kissed  the  quivering  lips. 

"  From  this  very  hour,"  I  answered. 

CHAPTER    XLIII 

A    DISCOVERY 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace  ; 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul  ; 
While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase, 

And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

Our  little  pale  blossom  has  been  laid  to  rest.  There  has 
grown  a  sacredness  round  her  name,  and  even  the  boys, 
no  longer  rough  and  noisy,  speak  softly  of  her  as  of 
something  inexpressibly  pure  and  holy. 

My  wife's  grief  is  only  now  a  hushed  and  tender  re- 
signation. If  her  eyes  fill  and  her  voice  quivers  over 
thought  or  mention  of  the  loved  name,  it  is  not  with  the 
passionate  rebellion  of  yore,  and  she  speaks  of  her  child's 
happiness  with  the  certainty  of  faith  more  than  the 
poignancy  of  regret. 

It  is  the  late  afternoon  of  a  mild  February  day,  when, 
leaving  Joan  in  her  boudoir  with  Nettie  Croft,  I  stroll 
out  of  the  house,  and  scarce  thinking  of  what  I  am  doing, 
take  the  path  to  the  old  summer-house — the  tragic 
scene  of  Yorke's  death.  I  have  not  been  there  since 
that  awful  day  when  the  body  was  discovered.  I  cannot 
tell  what  impulse  prompts  me  to  go  there  now,  unless 
it  is  a  hint  dropped  by  Mrs.  Birket  that  a  rumour  has 
been  circulated  saying  that  the  place  is  haunted — that  a 
shadowy  figure  has  been  seen  coming  out  of  the  summer- 
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house  in  the  dusk,  that  it  stands  there  moaning  and 
wringing  its  hands  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  vanishes. 

I  have  felt  annoyed  at  this  report.  Chiefly,  I  think, 
for  Joan's  sake,  for  she  is  still  weak  and  nervous,  and 
I  dread  anything  about  that  awful  time  being  recalled 
to  her. 

However,  I  go  steadily  on  now,  and  just  as  the  sun  is 
sinking  behind  the  distant  tree-tops,  I  come  within  sight 
of  the  summer-house,  dreary-looking  as  ever,  with  tangled 
foliage  hanging  in  damp  masses  round  the  broken  door- 
way, and  the  trees  stretching  bare,  straight  boughs 
above  the  mouldering  thatch. 

I  was  walking  steadily  on,  when,  just  as  the  light 
grew  dim  and  shadowy,  I  fancied  I  saw  something  moving 
in  the  open  space  beyond.  I  stopped  abruptly  ;  my 
footsteps  had  made  no  sound  on  the  wet,  soft  moss,  and, 
in  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  I  could  see  without  being 
seen.  As  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  light,  I  saw 
that  something  certainly  was  there — a  figure  crouching 
close  to  the  ground  and  uttering  from  time  to  time  a  low, 
strange  moan.  I  crept  a  little  nearer,  keeping  well 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Then  suddenly  I  sprang 
out  into  the  open  space  and  confronted  the  creature. 
At  first  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  what  it  was.  A  heap 
of  rags,  a  grimed  and  wasted  face,  where  the  dark  eyes 
flamed  like  lamps,  a  mass  of  wild,  dishevelled  hair,  black 
as  night,  hanging  loose  and  disordered  over  the  shoulders  ; 
this  was  the  sight  that  greeted  my  eyes. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  I  demanded,  as  the 
wild  eyes  met  my  own. 

The  only  answer  was  a  low  chuckle.  The  wretched 
creature  drew  her  rags  closer  round  her,  seeming  to  hug 
something  to  her  bosom. 

I  repeated  my  question,  coming  a  little  nearer  as  I  did 
so.  This  time  she  burst  into  a  volley  of  incoherent 
exclamations  mingled  with  abuse.  I  saw  she  was  hope- 
lessly intoxicated  ;  the  soddened,  brutalized  intoxica- 
tion of  a  habitual  drunkard. 
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A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  I  went  up  to  the  door 
of  the  summer-house  and  looked  in.  There  was  a  heap 
of  straw  and  dried  leaves  in  the  solitary  corner  where 
the  roof  was  intact.  Evidently  the  woman  had  taken 
up  her  abode  there,  for  bottles  were  heaped  up  in  every 
direction,  and  a  broken  plate  held  some  scraps  of  bread 
and  meat. 

Again  I  went  to  her.  She  was  shivering  and  shaking 
as  if  she  had  an  ague  fit.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  one 
spot  ;  her  lips  were  moving  and  muttering. 

"  No — no,"  she  kept  repeating  ;  "  don't  come  near 
me  !  I  did  not  mean  it — you  know  I  did  not  mean  it ! 
Oh,"  she  suddenly  shrieked,  "  take  the  gun  from  him  ! 
He  will  shoot  me — he  is  coming  !  Keep  back,  I  tell  you 
— keep  back  !  " 

Then  with  a  yell  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  aiming  blows 
at  an  imaginary  foe  with  the  bottle  that  she  had  been 
hugging  in  her  arms. 

I  went  up  to  her,  and  seized  her  by  the  shoulders. 
She  was  too  weak  for  resistance,  and  presently  stood 
there  passive  and  cowering. 

I  took  the  bottle  from  her,  and  tossed  it  into  the  bushes. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  follow  me  to  the  house.  I  am  a 
magistrate,  and  you  must  give  an  account  of  yourself." 

She  looked  at  me  in  bewilderment.  I  wondered  what 
it  was  in  her  eyes  that  reminded  me  of  some  one  I  had 
once  seen — some  fugitive  resemblance  I  could  not  catch 
or  trace. 

She  stumbled  after  me  with  weak,  unsteady  steps. 
When  we  reached  the  Hall,  I  took  her  round  to  the  ser- 
vants' entrance,  and  gave  her  in  charge  of  a  good-natured 
scullery-maid. 

'  Get  her  washed,  and  give  her  some  decent  clothing," 
I  said  ;   "I  will  speak  to  her  after  dinner." 

The  woman  went  meekly  enough  away,  and  I  returned 
to  Joan's  boudoir. 

Nettie  and  Alfy  were  there  talking  quietly  together. 
I  wondered  as  I  looked  at  them  whether  Joan's  hopes 
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would  ever  be  realized — whether  a  time  would  come 
when  Nettie  would  reward  her  young  lover's  devotion  ? 
I  did  not  disturb  their  tete-a-tete.  I  went  to  Joan's 
dressing-room  for  one  of  those  quiet,  tender  talks  that 
were  still  to  me  so  precious  and  so  sweet. 

When  dinner  was  over  that  evening,  I  made  some 
excuse  to  get  away,  leaving  the  three  together  in  Joan's 
favourite  room. 

I  sent  word  that  the  woman  was  to  be  brought  to  my 
study,  but  a  few  moments  afterwards  the  footman 
returned  saying  she  was  so  ill  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  put  her  to  bed. 

"  She  talks  all  the  time,  sir,"  he  went  on.  "  It  is  a 
sort  of  raving.  Mrs.  Birket  is  with  her  now.  She  thinks 
a  doctor  should  be  sent    for." 

I  went  straight  to  the  room.  The  old  housekeeper 
met  me  at  the  door,  then  closed  it  after  us.  I  saw  she 
was  trembling  greatly. 

"  Sir  Ralph,"  she  whispered,  "  don't  you  know  who  it 
is?" 

I  glanced  at  the  bed,  but  I  could  recognize  nothing 
familiar  in  that  awful  face,  those  wild  eyes  and  mutter- 
ing lips. 

"  No,"  I  said.     "  Do  you?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  low  key  ;  "I  recog- 
nized her  at  once,  but  I  have  said  nothing  to  the  other 
servants.  She  is  Mrs.  March.  That  white  hair  must 
have  been  a  disguise." 

I  started. 

"  Mrs.  March  !  "  I  cried. 

My  voice  reached  the  wretched  creature.  She  half 
rose  in  the  bed  and  stared  wildly  at  me. 

"  Who  calls  ?  "  she  said.  "  Is  it  Lady  Ferrers  ?  " 
Then  she  burst  into  a  peal  of  wild  laughter.  "  Lady 
Ferrers — where  is  Lady  Ferrers  ?  She  thought  to  have 
him,  did  she  ?  No — no,  my  lady  ;  he  is  my  lover,  not 
yours.     He  shall  never  be  yours  ;  I  will  kill  him  first !  ' 
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"  That  is  how  she  goes  on  all  the  time,"  said  Mrs, 
Birket.     "  I  think  you  had  better  not  tell  my  lady,  sir 
it  might  upset  her." 

I  looked  at  the  faithful  old  creature. 

"  Can  I  trust  you,"  I  said,  "  to  keep  guard  over  her— 
to  let  no  one  else  in  ?     I  must  send  for  the  doctor." 

"  You  can  trust  me,  Sir  Ralph,"  she  answered  with 
dignity. 

I  left  the  room  and  dispatched  a  messenger  for  the 
doctor.  I  knew  well  enough  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  woman,  and  I  knew  now  that  she  it  was  whose  in- 
fatuation for  Yorke  had  ruined  his  life.  She  had  spoken 
her  way  into  my  confidence  ;  she  had  come  to  the  house 
disguised  in  order  to  keep  watch  on  his  movements. 
Her  brutal  jealousy  it  was  that  had  caused  her  to  plot 
against  my  poor  girl's  happiness,  and  called  my  own 
attention  to  Yorke's  misplaced  passion. 

I  went  back  to  the  room  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  coil 
of  evil  was  still  about  that  young  and  tragic  life  ;  the 
seeds  of  his  actions  had  borne  fruit  poisonous  and  bitter 
as  death. 

Here,  at  my  hand  now,  guided,  as  it  seemed,  by  Fate 
itself,  were  the  first  and  the  last  links  of  that  chain  whose 
fetters  he  himself  had  forged  in  youth's  idle  folly,  only 
to  find  their  relentless  clasp  about  each  action  of  his 
future — ay,  even  to  the  gates  of  death  itself. 

I  took  my  seat  some  little  distance  off.  Those  rest- 
less mutterings  still  went  on  ;  but  they  had  grown 
incoherent  now,  and  I  could  gather  nothing  from  them. 
When  the  doctor  arrived  he  looked  very  grave.  I 
narrated  the  circumstances  of  my  discovery,  but  said 
nothing  of  my  previous  knowledge  of  the  woman. 

"  She  has  simply  drunk  herself  to  death,"  he  said. 
"  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  she  has  been  in  that 
summer-house  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  I  answered.  "  I  thought 
of  making  inquiries  in  the  village  ;  some  one  there  may 
know  her." 
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He  dropped  the  hand  whose  pulse  he  had  been  feeling. 
"  She  will  not  live  through  the  night,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE    LAST   EXTRACT 

I  went  to  Joan  after  the  doctor  had  left,  and  told  her 
gently  and  carefully  of  the  unfortunate  creature  whom 
Fate  had  sent  for  shelter  to  the  very  place  whose  peace 
she  had  done  her  best  to  poison  with  falsehood  and 
suspicion.  And,  as  I  told  her,  she  trembled  and  grew 
pale. 

"  May  I  see  her  ?  "  she  asked.  "  It  is  such  an  awful 
thing  to  die,  and  to  die  like  that.  Perhaps  I  could 
comfort  her  a  little." 

"  I  fear,"  I  said,  "  that  that  is  beyond  human  power. 
But  if  you  think  you  can  bear  to  see  her,  you  may  do  so. 
She  will  not  know  you.  She  has  sunk  into  a  sort  of 
stupor." 

As  she  came  with  me,  she  stopped  quite  suddenly,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Ralph,"  she  said,"  3'ou  know  I  did  meet — him — that 
night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  know  that,  for  I  found  your 
handkerchief  on  the  spot." 

"  My  handkerchief  ?  "  she  said  vaguely.  "  You  never 
told  me  before.     What  did  }^ou  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  put  it  away  at  the  time,"  I  said  :  "  for  I  could  not 
bear  to  bring  your  name  in,  Joan.  I  would  have  done 
anything  to  avoid  that." 

"  It  was  not  quite  just — was  it  ?  "  she  asked  anxi- 
ously.    "  Supposing,  after  all,  it  was  not  accident.  ' 

"  It  must  have  been,"  I  said;  "  there  was  no  one  else 
there,  and  it  could  not  have  been  self-murder.  I  am 
sure  it  could  not." 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Then  she 
looked  at  me  appealingly. 
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'  Let  me  see  that  handkerchief,"  she  said. 

'  You  must  come  to  my  room,  then,"  I  answered,  and 
led  the  way  without  further  argument.  I  opened  a 
cabinet  and  took  from  it  a  small  box  locked  securely. 
This  I  opened  and  showed  her  folded  there  that  little 
square  of  cambric  which  once  had  told  me  so  ominous  a 
tale. 

She  took  it  up  curiously  and  unfolded  it.  Her  eyes 
glanced  at  the  letters  embroidered  in  the  corner.  Then 
she  handed  it  back. 

"  It  is  not  mine,"  she  said.  "  I  never  had  a  hand- 
kerchief like  that ;  perhaps  it  was  Yorke's." 

"  Yorke's  !  "  I  cried.     "  No,  it  is  a  woman's." 

'  Then,"  she  said  very  low,  "  if  it  is  a  woman's,  some 
one  else  must  have  been  there.  Oh,  Ralph,  if — if — there 
has  been  a  mistake — if,  after  all,  it  should  have  been 
murder  !  " 

At  the  ugly  word  I  shivered  with  cold  foreboding. 
Surely,  surely,  we  had  suffered  enough  !  Were  we  never 
to  find  peace  or  rest  within  the  shelter  of  these  ill- 
omened  walls  ? 

She  twined  her  arm  in  mine. 

"  Let  me  go  to  her,"  she  said  ;  "  it  may  not  be  too 
late.     Perhaps  she  will  confess  even  now." 

But  I  held  her  back  with  detaining  hand. 

"  And  if  she  did  it,"  I  said,  "  everything  will  come  out. 
For  the  motive  you  alone  can  supply." 

"  Is  it  not  right  and  just  that  I  should  ?  "  she  said 
sadly.  "  For  my  own  weakness  seems  culpable  as  her 
vengeance." 

I  sighed. 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  please,"  I  answered.  "  I  believe 
in  you,  and  I  love  you.  After  all,  nothing  can  alter 
that." 

"  Then  what  have  we  to  fear  ?  "  she  said,  and  smiled 
at  me  with  those  clear,  sweet  eyes  of  hers  till  doubt  and 
pain  fell  from  my  heart,  and  I  was  ready  to  face  anything 
and  everything  in  her  defence. 
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The  woman  lay  as  I  had  left  her,  her  hand  plucking  at 
the  quilt,  her  restless  lips  moving  and  muttering  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  speech. 

I  signed  to  Mrs.  Birket  to  withdraw.  I  did  not  wish 
her  to  hear  anything  that  might  compromise  my  darling. 

"  Will  you  question  her  ?  "  asked  Joan  softly. 

Soft  as  her  voice  was,  the  woman's  ears  caught  it. 
She  turned  her  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  their  fierce, 
unholy  flame  seemed  to  devour  Joan  with  fury. 

"  You  have  not  got  him,"  she  said.  "He  is  mine — 
mine  in  death,  if  not  in  life  !  " 

"  So  you  killed  him,"  I  said  sternly. 

She  moved  her  head  restlessly  to  and  fro. 

'  I  did  not  kill  him,"  she  muttered.  "  It  was  only  a 
threat.  Why  did  he  taunt  me — I  who  loved  him  as  that 
pale-faced  girl  could  never  have  done  ?  I,  who  was  his 
slave,  his  toy,  his  fancy  for  an  idle  hour  ?  I  told  him — 
I  warned  him — but  he  would  not  believe." 

"  Ask  her,"  Joan  whispered,  "  about  that  night." 

I  bent  closer  to  the  restless  head. 

'  Did  you  take  his  life  ?  "  I  said,  slowly  and  distinctly. 

A  grey,  sickly  hue  crept  over  her  face.  She  stopped 
as  one  in  the  attitude  of  listening. 

'  They  met,"  she  said.  "  I  saw  them  meet.  I  spoke 
to  him  ;  I  taunted  him.  Look — look!  "  and  she  shud- 
dered, and  pointed  with  one  trembling  hand  to  a  corner 
of  the  room.  "  There  he  stands  !  Why  does  he  point 
that  gun  at  me  ?  Tell  him  to  go  away  !  Tell  him — 
tell  him— tell  him  !  " 

Her  voice  rose  almost  to  a  shriek. 

Joan  turned  deathly  white,  and  sank  into  a  chair.  I 
would  have  gone  to  her,  but  she  waved  me  back. 

'  Go  on,"  she  said.     "  Ask  her  more." 

Again  I  bent  over  the  woman. 

'  There  is  nc  one  there,"  I  said  sternly.     "  Try  to 

collect  your  thoughts.    Do  you  know  that  death  is  near  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  she  said,  and  laughed  a  harsh,  weak  laugh.     "  I 

know.     There  are  strange  things  about.     The  room  is  full 
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of  them.  They  have  been  with  me  a  long,  long  time. 
That  is  what  they  said — Death  !  I  did  not  mind.  Only 
why  does  he  stand  there  ?  I — I  did  not  kill  him.  I  tell 
you  I  did  not  kill  him  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  I  said  soothingly.  "  If  you  were  there, 
tell  me  about  it.     Did  the  gun  go  off  in  his  hands  ?  ' 

She  looked  at  me,  and  a  curious  smile  crossed  her  lips. 
Then  the  movements  and  the  mutterings  began. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  said  over  and  over  again.  "  You 
do  not  care — you  do  not  believe.  Well,  then,  I  will 
die.  Ah  !  "  and  she  shuddered  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  "  it  is  always  before  me — always  !  Oh, 
the  cruel,  cruel  gun  !  " 

I  listened  breathlessly.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were 
indeed  living  over  that  scene  and  torturing  herself  afresh 
with  every  memory  it  produced. 

After  a  while  she  grew  calm  once  more.  Her  hands 
fell,  her  head  sank  back  on  the  pillow.  The  paroxysm 
of  frenzy  had  passed.  I  gave  her  the  stimulant  the 
doctor  had  prescribed. 

After  a  few  moments  she  seemed  to  revive,  and  looked 
up  in  my  face. 

"  Why  are  you  so  kind  to  me  ?  "  she  said.  "  It  is  so 
long  since  any  one  was  that." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  I  said  gravely  ;  "  sorry  for 
your  wasted  life,  your  misery,  your  present  suffering." 

"  I — I  do  not  suffer  now,"  she  said.  "  They  have 
ceased  to  gnaw  at  my  heart.  I  think  you  have  sent  them 
away." 

"  Will  you  try,"  I  said,  "  and  answer  a  question  I 
must  put  to  you  ?  " 

She  made  a  faint  movement  of  her  head. 

"  Be  quick,"  she  said,  "  for  I  am  tired — very  tired." 

I  laid  my  hand  on  her  trembling  arm. 

"  Did  you  murder  Yorke  Ferrers  ?  "  I  said. 

Her  eyes  flashed  up  to  mine  as  some  spark  might  flash 
from  a  dying  ember. 

"  No,"  she  said  firmly. 
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"  Remember,"  I  went  on  impressively, "  you  are  on  your 
death-bed.  The  sins  of  your  life  must  be  answered  for 
at  the  bar  of  eternal  justice.  While  that  life  is  still  yours 
do  not  sully  its  last  moments  with  a  lie.  How  did 
Yorke  Ferrers  meet  with  his  death  ?  " 

Brokenly,  between  panting  breaths,  the  answer  came  : 

'  He  loved  me.  And  I  knew  he  loved  me.  I  gave 
up  all  for  him.  ...  I  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
world's  end.  And  he  was  mine  own.  .  .  .  Then  he 
met  her  again  ;  I  watched  them.  I,  who  knew  every 
look  of  his  face,  every  glance  of  his  eyes.  He  did  not 
suspect  ...  he  never  knew  it  was  I,  his  cast-off  love — 
the  woman  whose  life  he  had  wrecked  and  ruined." 

'  And,"  I  said  coldly,  "  in  your  jealous  passion  you 
killed  him." 

"  No,"  she  panted.  "  He  was  desperate,  and  so  .  .  . 
so  was  I.  I  bade  him  forget  the  pale,  cold  girl  whose 
heart  had  never  for  one  moment  held  for  him  the  passion 
of  my  own.  I  told  him  I  would  follow  him  to  the 
world's  end  .  .  .  and  he  cursed  me.  .  .  .  Then  I  grew 
mad.  I  ...  I  snatched  at  the  gun.  I  said  my 
wretched  life  should  end.  He  seized  it  from  me.  We 
struggled  ...  a  second,  and  he  fell  face  downwards  on 
the  ground.  Then  terror  seized  me.  I  ...  I  could  not 
stay  there.  I  fled  like  a  hunted  thing.  No  one  had  seen 
me  come  ;  no  one  saw  me  go.  ...  I  reached  London. 
I  saw  in  the  papers  that  it  was  called  an  accident.  .  .  . 
I  heard  ...  as  time  went  on  ...  of  all  the  sorrow  and 
disaster  that  had  come  to  Monk's  Hall  .  .  .  and  I  was 
glad.  .  .  .  But  every  night  I  used  to  dream  of  that 
scene.  ...  I  lived  it  over  every  hour  of  the  day  .  .  . 
I  could  not  keep  away.  .  .  .  My  life  became  a  curse  to 
me.  .  .  Always  I  saw  his  face  ...  or  hers.  Lower  and 
lower  I  sank.  .  .  .  More  and  more  awful  grew  my 
haunted  life.  I  felt  I  must  come  back  to  ...  to  that 
spot.  And  then  he  always  met  me.  .  .  .  Pale  .  .  .  sad 
.  .  .  remorseless  .  .  .  still.  But  so  that  he  came  to  me 
I  did  not  care.  .  .  ." 
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"  Did  no  one  ever  see  you  ?  "  I  asked,  growing  sick  at 
heart  as  I  listened  to  the  miserable  confession.  Joan 
was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 
"  Yes  .  .  .  but  they  always  fled  away,"  she  said, 
with  a  strange  malicious  look  in  her  wild  and  hollow  eyes. 
"I  had  no  fear  .  .  .  of  dead  or  living.  Not  .  .  ."with  a 
sudden  shudder,  "  till  they  came.  Those  awful  creeping, 
slimy  things  .  .  .  like  cold  dead  hands  upon  my  face 
and  heart.  And  then  ...  the  cruel— cruel  gun  !  Oh, 
if  he  would  forgive  !  ...  if  he  would  forgive  !  " 

So  low,  so  broken,  those  last  piteous  words,  I  scarce 
could  hear  them  even  in  the  silence  of  that  quiet  room. 
But  as  they  ceased  I  heard  Joan's  voice,  so  sweet  and 
solemn,  murmuring  the  prayer  that  in  childhood  and 
manhood,  in  age  and  trouble,  in  sickness  and  death,  seems 
to  spring  naturally  to  all  lips. 

The  woman  listened.     Her  face  grew  calm,  a  shadow 
swept  over  her  face,  her  eyes  closed. 

"  She  is  at  rest  now,"  I  said,  and  turned  to  my  wife, 
and,  with  gladness  solemn  and  unspeakable,  folded 
her  to  my  heart.  "  The  last  doubt  is  cleared  away,"  I 
murmured  passionately  ;  "oh,  thank  Heaven  for  that ! " 
But  as  I  stooped  to  kiss  those  faithful  lips,  I  saw  they 
were  white  as  death  ;  she  had  fainted. 

I  called  Mrs.  Birket  back  to  her  charge,  and  I  carried 
my  darling  to  her  room,  as  once  before  I  had  carried  her  ; 
but  now  my  heart  was  glad  beyond  all  power  of  expression. 
The  magnitude  of  my  joy  almost  stifled  me. 
I  can  write  no  more.     Why  should  I  ? 
Is  there  not  joy  as  well  as  grief  with  which  "  no 
stranger  intermeddleth  "  ?     Are  there  not  feelings  too 
deep  for  tears— too  sacred  for  words  ?     And  this  scene 
is  one  I  cannot  paint,  because,  in  very  truth,  I  dare  not. 
Only  this  I  will  add.     When  the  white  face  gained  its 
hue  of  life,  when  the   dear   eyes   looked   back  to    my 
own,  there  was  not  one  shadow  of  pain  in  either — only 
j0y — such  joy  that  I  was  fain  to  hide  them,  but  only  on 
my  own  beating  heart. 
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"  Oh,"  she  cried,"  I  have  suffered — how  I  have  suffered ! 
But  it  was  worth  all  to  know  what  gladness  is  !  ' 

"  And  by  Heaven's  help,"  I  cried,  "  you  shall  never 
suffer  again,  if  love  can  shield  you  !  " 

Then  silence  fell  upon  us  both — silence  and  tears. 
■Perhaps  we  thought  of  the  dead  child,  who,  from  her 
angel-home,  might  surely  have  rejoiced  in  this  our 
gladness,  long  of  coming,  born  of  suffering,  and  of  barren 
years,  and  bitter  hours  of  weeping  ;  but  now — oh, 
surely,  surely  worth  them  all,  if  earth  holds  any  equi- 
valent for  sorrow  in  its  counter-word  of  "  joy." 


THE    END. 
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